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VI PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOX. 

instruments, dives into the depths of space, and finds, instead of 
feebly strung points of light, worlds like our own, some smaller, 
some larger than it, a thousand questions rise to our lips. We 
find ourselves involuntarily making in thought a hundred travels, 
more interesting, more strange, more marvellous than those the 
scene of which lies on our own planet. 

Basing our work on the facts already acquired, we set our- 
selves to build up our neighbouring worlds ; the configuration of 
their continents and seas, the rivers which water them, their 
mountains, which are the very skeletons of worlds, the living in- 
habitants, animal and vegetable, which people them, all present 
themselves before us in the most various forms. Forced by an 
irresistible instinct to people these worlds with free and intelligent 
beipgs, we help them at their work, in their wars ; we ask if they, 
like us, have a history and traditions; then, the thought that 
our humanity is but one individual state of being among those, 
which on all the worlds throughout boundless space work out 
their destiny, comes to console us ; we are no longer alone to seek 
after truth, and the realization of justice and goodness. 

These, doubtless, are questions concerning which Ajstronomy 
brings no message to us, and which will long, possibly always, 
continue in the domain of conjecture. Therefore, we have not 
dwelt upon them in this book, leaving the reader to solve them as 
his imagination may lead him. But the coldest mind, the mind 
least accessible to the suggestions of fancy, cannot entirely banish 
them. In spite of itself, there comes a moment, an hour of reverie, 
when it too propounds the same problems ; and truly we cannot 
wish it otherwise. Does it not afford one proof the more of the 
truth of what day by day becomes more evident, that science 
borders on poetry P 

In order to make Astronomy accessible to all, it was necessarj' 
to banish from the work the mathematical portion of the science, 
which forms the essential element in the special treatises on the 
subject. But, on the other hand, the most interesting details 
relative to the constitution of the worlds which people space, the 
most recent observations made by the magnificent instruments now 
erected in the Observatories of Europe and America occupy a 
large place in this phj'sical description of the Universe. 
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One word on the sources whence I have selected materials for 
the book. 

I wished to place this attempt to popularize science on a level 
with the most recent and most authentic discoveries. I therefore 
addressed myself directly to the most illustrious astronomers, both 
in the Old and New Worlds. All of them have liberally lent me 
the aid of their knowledge ; original memoirs, photographs have 
been forwarded to me from the various scientific centres, with a 
generosity for which I must here publicly express my extreme 
gratitude. Nor have I lacked encouragement and advice. The 
venerable patriarch of contemporary astronomers, Sir John Hers- 
chel, Admiral Smyth, Mr. Warren Do La Hue, and Mr. Lassell 
in England ; the illustrious Director of the Observatory of 
Poulkowa, M. Otto Struve, in Russia ; M. Littrow, in Germany ; 
and Professor 6. P. Bond, in America, are, among foreign 
astronomers, those to whom my best thanks arc due for their 
generous aid. 

In France, M. Leverrier at once placed the library of the 
Imperial Observatory at my disposal, and gave me permission to 
make from nature the drawings of the most important instruments 
in this magnificent establishment. MM. Laussedat, Chacomac, 
and Goldschmidt, have aided me by their advice, and have com- 
municated to me their observations. 

. Nor is this all. I have largely placed under contribution all 
the ancient oad modem publications on Astronomy, the interesting 
works of Schroter, Laplace, Beer and Madler, the two Struves : 
Harding's Celestial Atlas, and that constructed by the illustrious 
astronomer of Bonn, Argelander ; the special periodical so full of 
&cts, the A%trouowUche Nachrichien of Altona, the Memoirs and 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society of London ; 
the works of Airy, Hind, Lord Rosse, and Sir Thomas Maclear ; 
the publications of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
Humboldt's Cosmos^ Arago's admirable Astronomy ; and, finally, 
all the precious communications to be found in the Comptes Hendus 
of the French Academy of Sciences, in which the names of such 
Frenchmen as Arago, Biot, Bubinet, Faye, and Delaunay, are found 
associated with those of all the sarans, members of this great 
republic of science, who belong to other coxmtries. 
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Such have been my fellow-Libourers in the preparation of this 
book. It will be easily understood that it was not a question 
of gathering at hazard from the immense collection of ancient 
and modem works, which form the archives of Astronomv : it 
was necessary that I should choose the most incontested facts, the 
most recent and most authentic observations ; that I should dis- 
cuss and compare the numbers, which in Astronomy have such 
interesting meanings; that I should often go over calculations 
which lead to them myself : in one word, that I should show to 
the public, for whom the book has been written, and who have 
not always the means of verifying an Anther's statements, with 
what respect for the truth, and with what conscientious care, I 
have acquitted myself of a work so attractive to me. 

It re8t» with the reader now, to say, whether I have known 
how to profit by these materials, and whether, like a painter before 
a beautiful landscape, I have been able to portray beauties of the 
grandest of all scenes, that of the infinite vaidety of the stars 
moving in conceiii through boundless space. 
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THE HEAVENS 



WHAT are the Heavens? Where the shores of that limitless 
ooean ; where the bottom of that unfathomable abyss ? 

What are those brilHant points — those innumerable stars, 
which, never dim, shin6 out unceasingly from the dark profound ? Are 
they sown broadcast — orderless, with no other bond save that which 
perspective lends to them ? Or, if not immovable, as we have so long 
imagined, if not golden nails fixed to a crystal vault, whither are they 
bound ? And, finally, what are the parts assigned to the Sun, our Earth, 
and all the Earths attendant on the glorious orb of day, in this tremendous 
concert of celestial spheres, — this sublime harmony of the Universe ? 

These are magnificent problems, of which the most fertile imagination 
would have in vain attempted the solution, if, for the greater glory of the 
human mind, Astronomy, first-born of the Sciences, — had not at length 
come to our aid. 

How wonderful is the power of man I Chained down to the surface of 
the Earth, an intelligent atom on a grain of sand lost in the immensity of 
Bpace, he invents instruments which multiply a thousandfold his vision, he 
sonnds the depths of the ether, guages the visible universe, and counts the 
myriads of stars which people it ; next, studying their most complicated 
movements, he measures exactly their dimensions and the distances of the 
nearest of them from the Earth, and next deduces their masses, then, dis- 
covering in the seeming disorder of the stellar groupings real bonds of 
Q&ion, he at last evolves order from apparent confusion. 

Nor is this all. Eising by a supreme flight of thought to the most 
abstract speculations, he discovers the laws which regulate all celestial 
movements, and defines the nature of the universal force which sustains 
the worlds. 

Such are the fniits of the unceasing labours of twenty generations of 
Astronomers. Such the result of the genius and of the patient perse- 

B 



2 THE HEAVENS. 

verance of men who have devoted themselves for two thousand years to 
the study of the phenomena of the Heavens. The Chaldean shepherds 
were, they say, the first astronomers. We can well believe it. Dwelling 
in the midst of vast plains, where the mildness of the seasons permitted 
them to pass the night in the open air, where the clear sky unfolded 
before them perpetually the most glorious scenes, they ought to have been, 
and they were, contemplative astronomers. And all of us would be what 
they were, did not the rigour of our climate and our variable atmosphere 
so often prevent us observing the Heavens ; and did not, moreover, the 
turmoil and cares of civilised life deprive us of the necessary leisure. 

Nothing is more fitted to elevate the mind towards the infinite than 
the thoughtful contemplation of the starry vault in the silent calm of night. 
A thousand fires sparkle in all parts of the sombre azure of the sky. 
Varied :n colour and brilliancy, some shine with a vivid light, perpetually 
changing and twinkling ; others, again, with a more constant one— more 
tranquil and soft ; while very many only send us their rays intermittently, 
as if they could scarce pierce the profundity of space. 

To enjoy this spectacle in all its magnificence, a night must be\choBen 
when the atmosphere is perfectly pure and transparent — one neither illu- 
minated by the Moon, nor by the glimmer of twilight or of dawn. The 
Heavens then resemble an immense sea, the broad expanse of which glitters 
with gold dust or diamonds. 

In presence of such splendour, the senses, mind, and imagination, 
are alike enthralled. The impression gathered is an emotion at once 
profound and religious, an indefinable mixture of admiration, and of 
calm and tender melancholy. It seems as if these distant worlds, in 
shining earthwards, put themselves in close communication with our 
thoughts. 

But Sentiment has but one part in this emotion, and soon Intelligence 
asserts her sway. It asks how these myriads of stars, scattered here and 
there, can reveal to those who have studied them the structure of the 
universe : by what method they have succeeded in distinguishing them, in 
calculating their distances, and determining their movements. Further on, 
we shall attempt to give an idea of the manner in which these interesting 
problems have been solved ; at present, and before entering into a more 
detailed description, we shall endeavour to sketch with a free hand the 
panorama of the Universe. 

On a first glance at the starry firmament the stars seem pretty regu- 
larly distributed ; nevertheless, look at that whitish, undecided, vapoury 
glimmer which girdles the heavens as with a belt It is the Milky Way.* 
As we approach the borders of this star-cloud in our inspection, the stars 

• Via Lactea, It is also colled the Oalaxj, from ymXmlta, the Greek word for 
the same thing. 
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appear more and more crowded together, and most of them so small that 
the eye can scarcely distinguish them. The accumulation of stars in the 
direction of the Milky Way is more especially visible when we examine 
the heavens with the aid of a powerful telescope. 

The Mflky Way itself is nothing more than an immensely extended 
zone of stars, that is, of suns ; since, as we know, and as we shall explain 
in the sequel, each star, from the most brilliant to the faintest, is a sun. 

Here, then, is an immense group, a gigantic assemblage of worlds, 
which seems to embrace all the Universe, if it be true that the greater 
DTunber of scattered stars situated out of the Milky Way, nevertheless 
form part of it. In reality, this multitude of millions of suns is divided 
into numerous and distinct groups, and those into others still more 
restricted in number, each composed of two or three suns. 

What breadth of space does each of these groups occupy ? What is 
the measure of the space which holds them all ? The most powerful 
imagination in vain attempts to answer these questions intelligibly ; here 
nnmbers fail us. 

Let us add — ^without comment in this place, as we shall return to it, 
— ^afactweU proved, and one which will seem strange to many; — our 
Snn himself is a star of the Milky Way. 

The foregoing, however, is but a first sketch of the structure of the 
visible Universe. 

In examining attentively every part of the starry vault, a keen eye 
perceives here and there whitish spots resembling little clouds. One 
would say they were so many patches d^ached from the Milky Way, 
from which, however, they are often very distinct and very distant The 
telescope discovers by thousands these doud-patches, or — to give them 
their astronomical name— -these Nebidce, 

[It was formerly imagined, that each of these star-douds was nothing 
less than an aggregation of stars very close together, and very numerous — 
80 many Milky Ways lying outside our own, and for the most part so 
distant that the most powerful instruments were able only to distinguish 
a confused glimmering. One of the most important observations of 
modem times, however, has shown that many of these nebulae, induding 
the most glorious one in our northern hemisphere, — ^that in the sword- 
handle of Orion, — are but masses of glowing gases. 

Others, again, of these cloud-like masses — cloud-like by reason of 
their distance, — show us, faintly shining on a background apparently 
nebulous, briUiant stars, larger no doubt, or more brilliant, than their fel- 
lows ; and some of these objects, called ' Star-clusters,* which are nearest 
na are among the most glorious objects revealed to us by our telescopes.] 

Let us attempt now to conceive what fearful distances separate these 
archipelagos of worlds from our own ! 

Unfathomable abysses whose tmspeakable depths the most powerful 
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tdeaoopes increiae indefinitely ! Profounds, endless, boctomlee, bnt lit np 
by millions of nms ! 

Sneh appears to us the Univene from the natnnl obserratory where 
we are placed. But to obtain a more complete idea of its constitution, of 
the infinite variety of it£ members, we m'i?t desccrnd from these regions, 
where the sight and mind are lost, to a grouji, nearer to ns. and therefore 
more accessible to the investigations of man. — to that group, or system, of 
which the Elarth forms part Of this the Sun is the centre. 

Roimd this focus of light and heat, but at various distances, revolve 
more than a hundred secondary bodies, — Planets, some of which are ac* 
companied by smaller ones — Satellites. Not self-luminous, they wotdd 
be iavisibk to us, if the light, which they receive from the Sim, were not 
reflected towards the Earth, making them also appear as luminous points 
spread over the celestial vatdt like so many stars. Such would be 
the appearance of the Earth seen in space, at a distance sufficiently g^at. 

A common character distinguishes all the celestial bodies that form 
part of this group — the Solar System — from the multitude of other 
stars. For while the Suns, composing what is called the Sidereal 
U XI VERSE, are situated at distances seemingly infinite, the bodies com- 
posing the group of which we speak are relatively much nearer the Earth, 
— ^are, in fact, our neighbours. 

What results from this double fact ? Two very simple consequences, 
eai:ilv understood. 

The first is, that the stars do not undergo any sensible change of 
position in the starry vault Their distance is such, that they appear 
actually at rest in the depths of space ; hence the term Fixed Stars, — 
now abandoned, because a minute and elaborate studv of their relative 
positions has established the fact that the stars really do move in the 
remote regions of the heavens. The apparent immobility of which 
we have spoken, and which is one of their characteristics, is evidenced 
by the uniformity of appearance preserved for centuries by the arti- 
ficial groups of stars, to which the name of Constellations has been given. 

Now, it is otherwise with the bodies that revolve round our Sun ; 
they are near enough to the earth to allow of their displacements in space 
being perceived in short intervals of time. Traversing, by virtue of their 
proper motions along the starry vault, distances which appear greater as 
their own distance from us is less, these bodies received at the outset the 
name they have since retained — Pianette or Wandering Stars. 

It is thus, that, when we stand in the middle of an extensive plain, we 
judge distant objecte — those that border the horizon — to be immovable ; 
whilst we instantly perceive the slightest change of place in the near ones. 
It is true that when we ourselves move, the real movemente become com- 
plicated with the apparent movemente, but the former must be distinguished, 
if we wish to have an exact idea of the actual course travelled. This 
complication of the apparent movements of the planets, — a necessary 
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eoDseqaenoe of the movement of the Earth, — is one of the most striking 
tesdmomes to the reality of the latter : but it must be also added, that 
this Tv-as precisely the stumbling-block of ancient astronomy until the 
time ~- and that not long ago — when the real movements were made 
known. 

It will soon be seen, in the detailed description of each of the planets 
of the solar system, what wonderful variety reigns within its limits. 
Mo^vements of rotation, movements of revolution around the common 
centre, the duration of these movements, distances, forms and dimensions, 
distribution of light and heat, all change in passing from one planet to 
another. And yet, marvellous thing, the same laws govern all, in such a 
way, that the unity of plan is not less marked than the astonishing variety 
of the phenomena. 

One circumstance common to all the bodies of the solar system forcibly 
strikes the imagination. It is, that these enormous masses, — these globes, 
many of which are much heavier than the Earth, and lastly, the Earth 
itself, not only are susjiended in space, but move through the ether with 
velocities truly stupendous. 

Imagine yourself a spectator, standing immovable in space. A 
luminous body appears in the distance, little by little you see it approach 
and increase in size ; its immense circumference, which exceeds a hundred 
thousand leagues, is in rapid rotation, which makes each point on its 
periphery travel through nine miles a second. The globe itself at last 
passes before you, carried through space with a velocity twenty-four times 
greater than that of a cannon baU. In such a way Jupiter would appear 
to you travelling in its orbit. This headlong course would banish it for 
ever, to the most remote regions of the visible universe, if it were not sub- 
dued and held by the powerful attraction of a globe a thousand times 
larger than its own — by the Sun himself. Not only does Astronomy 
show, by undeniable proofs, the reality of these marvellous movements,^- 
not only has she arrived at the knowledge of their invariable constancy, at 
least during thousands of centuries; but she has found in their very 
rapidity the cause of the stability of all the celestial bodies. 

If there is difficulty in imagining such masses freely circulating in 
the ether, how much more are we impressed, when we consider that 
these rapid movements are not confined to the planets ; and when we 
look upon the Sun with all its retinue, as moving in an orbit yet 
unknown, himself attracted no doubt by a more powerful Sun, or by 
a group of Suns ! All the stars which by reason of their infinite distances 
appear immovable, move in difierent directions : and we shall see later, 
that if these movements are performed with extreme slowness, the slowness 
is apparent only. In reality, these are among the most rapid celestial 
movements that we know of. 

Thousands of centuries will be necessary before these immense sidereal 
▼oyages are accomplished. Their vast periods are to the length of our 
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year what the dimensions of the Earth are to the distances of the stars ; 
and, according to the happy expression of Humboldt, they make of the 
Universe an eternal timekeeper. Thus, in the contemplation of celestial 
phenomena, the idea of infinite duration impresses itself on the mind with 
the same irresistible power as the idea of the infinity of space. 

Such is briefly the magnificent field explored by Astronomy. 

Other natural and physical sciences teach us to study nature in 
its more intimate mysteries ; they unveil to us the molecular constitution 
of bodies; the play of their combinations and metamorphoses; their 
thousand useful and curious properties ; the development of organized 
living beings, both vegetable and animal, and even of man himself, one of 
whose noblest attributes seems to be the gift of knowing, and who appears 
by the light of science as the most perfect creation of the organizing 
forces. 

But it is Astronomy that reveals to us the Universe in its majestic 
whole; it is she who has made us comprehend its structure, and after 
having gathered its thousand various elements into a gorgeous picture, 
has initiated us into the eternal laws that govern the Heavens. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Bodies which form the Solar System — Direction of moTements of Rotation and 
Bevolution — Inclinations of the Planes of the Orbits of the different Planets. 

The g^up or system of celestial bodies, of which the Earth forms part, — 
a system known in Astronomy under the name of the Solar or Planetary 
System, is composed, according to oar present knowledge, of a himdred 
and eighty -eight bodies, which may be classed in the following manner ; 
taking into account at the same time, both the part which they play in 
the system, and the order of their distances from the sun : — 

1. A central hodt/, relatively immovable in the group ; much larger 
than all the others, and self-luminous, the Sun ; 

2. One hundred and fifty -four secondary bodies, or planets, situated 
at increasing distances from the Sun; revolving ronnd him in orbits 
nearly circular ; and receiving from him the light which renders them 
visible to us. The planets may again be divided into three principal 
groups: 

The smaller planets, those nearest to the central body, are, in the 

order of their increasing distances from the Sun : Mbroury, 

Venus, the Earth, Mars ; 
The larger planets, those most rempte from the central body; Jupiter, 

Saturn, Uranus, Neptune ; 
Lastly, the minor planets, or Asteroids, forming between Mars and 

Jupiter a ring, which se2)arates the two first groups ; 
One hundred and forty-six small planets are now known, but there 

are, no doubt, many more ; 

3. Eighteen tertiary bodies, or Satellited, revolving round some of 
the principal planets ; such as the Moon, which accompanies the Earth. 
Jupiter has four such satellites ; Saturn, eight ; Uranus, four ; Neptune, 
one. 

4. Fifteen Comets, the periodical returns of which have been prbved 
by observation, revolving round the Sun in very elongated orbits. 

Independently of the bodies which we have just enumerated, more 
than two hundred other comets are known, some of which travel round 
the Sun in orbits so elongated, and in times so vast, that their return has 
not yet been proved by observation, although it has been approximately 
calculated* Others describe curves which may be called infinite, and 
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after having once approached oar group, have abandoned it perhaps for 
ever. A year never passes vnthont new comets being discovered. 

We must here also mention a nebulous ring of a lenticular form, the 
Zodiacal Light, which surrounds the Sun at a certain distance, and the 
position of which in the system is not yet clearly determined : and, besides 
this, hundreds of rings composed of multitudes of small bodies, revealed 
to us by the appearance and fall of Meteorites, Meteors, and Falling or 
Shooting Stars. 

The Sun, the planets and their satellites, all assume a spherical form, 
sometimes flattened at the extremities of one diameter. In the more im- 
portant of these bodies, movements of rotation have been detected ; these 
movements all take place in the same direction as that of the Earth. 
Astronomers, by an analogy based on the laws of mechanics, extend this 
movement of rotation to all the bodies which have hitherto baffled our 
scrutiny in this particular. A second movement, which we call one of 
revolution or of translation, impels all the planets round the Sun, and all 
the satellites round their respective planets, in times which vary with the 
dimensions of the orbits described, by virtue of a remarkable law, the dis- 
covery of which we owe to the genius of Kepler.* 

The direction of the movement of revolution is the same for all the 
bodies of the solar system,f and this direction is precisely that of all the 
movements of rotation. In order that the reader may grasp this im- 
portant point, let him turn to Plate I., which re]>resents the orbits of all 
the known planets.^ The arrow in each case indicates the direction of 
the planet's revolution round the Sun. Now let us suppose an observer, 
placed in the centre of the diagram in such a way that his feet resting ou 
the plane of the paper, his head will be in the northern hemisphere of the 
heavens. In this position it is easy to see that the movement indicated by 
the arrow will take place from the right to the left of the observer. Such 
is the direction of the movements of revolution of planetary bodies. 

Let us now compare this movement to the movement of rotation of the 
Earth on its axis. The centre of our planet is situate<l on the plane ; the 
north pole is above it, and the south below it, in such a manner, that the 
terrestrial rotation which takes place — as proved by the daily movement 
of the heavens — from west to east, is also to the observer a movement from 

* The law which defines the movement of all celestial bodies is referred to in 
Pari III. Book i. 

f We roust except, however, the satellites of Uranus, one of the comets of short 
period, and a great number of other comets. 

X In this ri«te the orbits of the planets have been represented by the circum- 
ferences of circles, although in reality they are of an elliptical or oval form. Nor 
is the Sun, as represented in the figure, exactly in the centre of each orbit. 
The illustration represents the dimensions of the orbits in their true jjroportion, 
with the exception of the orbits of the satellites, the dimensions of which have 
been necessarily enlarged. The positions of the planets are those which these bodies 
actually occupied in space on the Ist of January, 18U5. 
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the right towards the left. If the name of north pole is given to that pole 
of each of the other planets which is situated ahove the plane of which we 
speak, observation shows that it is always from right to left, or from west 
to easty that these planets describe both their movements of rotation, and 
their movements of translation, round the Sun. 

It is very evident, that if we had supposed the observer standing on 
the other side of the paper, with his head towards the south pole of the 
heavens, all the movements would have seemed inverted ; that is to say, 
would take place from left to right, although they would still remain the 
€ame, from the point of view which we occupy. So let us remember, 
once for all, this fundamental fact of solar astronomy, that the movements, 
both of rotation and of revolution, of the planets and their satellites, are 
effected all in the same direction, that is, from right to left or from west to 
east. 

The ideal curves described by the various planets aroimd the Sun, 
considered at rest, are plain curves, or at least nearly so. This is nearly 
the same as saying, that the centre of each planetary globe in its move- 
ment around the central body, remains always in the same place. This 
plane, if prolonged, passes through the centre of the Sun. But the planes 
of those orbits do not coincide with one another, they are differently 
inclined to that of the Earth taken as a standard of comparison ; from this 
it results, that each planet describes half its orbit above the plane of the 
terrestrial orbit, or, as it is called, the plane of the ecliptic^ and the other 
half below it. 

The inclinations, represented in their true proportions in fig. 2 of the 
Plate we have mentioned, are, moreover, very small ; and it follows that, 
as seen from the Earth, the principal planets revolve in a narrow zone of 
the celestial vault ; this has received Uie name of the Zodiac, 

The Solar System seen in section, or in profile so to speak, would 
appear therefore, to an observer situated at a great distance beyond its 
limits (but near its mean plane) as a group of elongated form, having in 
its centre a luminous point, the Sun, and on both sides of it a multitude 
of small stars of unequal brightness — the planets and their satellites, 
oedllating backwards and forwards in paths nearly rectilinear. 

After having sketched that entire group of celestial bodies, which 
interests us the most, seeing that our globe is one of its constituent 
molecules, we will now describe the members of the group one by one, 
study their movements, and, by the aid of facts furnished by the perse- 
vering observations of modem astronomers, examine them, when possible, 
in their meet minute detail. 

We will begin with the Sun. 
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Of all the stars which people the immensity of space, the Sun is the most 
interesting to us the inhabitants of the Earth. 

It is at once the largest (at least in appearance) the most brilliant, 
and that which exercises over our globe the most dominant influence. 

The centre of the movements of all the celestial bodies of the system, 
of all those which are in fact our neighbours, he is to them and to ns the 
inexhaustible source of light, heat, and life. It is from him that all the 
energies, developed on the surface of the Earth or on the other planets, — 
energies manifested under so many various forms — ^incessantly flow with- 
out ever draining their source. 

[And yet all the action on this our Earth is carried on by the two 
thousand three hundred millionth part of the force radiated by the Sun ; 
for that is all the Earth can grasp, as it were, of his rays given out in all 
directions, and it is by this fraction of his mighty power that all the 
Earth's work is done.] 

Lastly, the Sun would seem to be the common father of the whole 
family of bodies that gravitate round him, and which he holds in hand 
by his powerful attraction. It is from him that at epochs immensely 
distant from ours, have been thro>vn out successively, at first under the 
form of nebulous ring^, those agglomerations of matter which have 
become in the end, by a natural concentration, nearly spherical globes ; 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, the Earth, Venus, are so many children of the 
Sun. The part played by the Sun in the group, of which he is the centre, 
we have already stated. Farther on, we shall see how he flguies in the 
Sidereal Universe ; and we shall find him midst the millions of stars which 
form the Milky Way. 

Our present object is to study his individuality, to measure his 
apparent and real dimensions, to study the physics of his surface, and his 
movement of rotation, and to deduce from all the facts* gathered by the 
most able and distinguished observers, the structure of this tremendous 
star, and the most probable conjectures as to its physical constitution. 
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I. 

Fonn and apparent Size of the Sun — Its Distance from the Earth, and real Size — 

Its Sarface, Volume, Mass, and Weight 

As every one knows, the naked eye cannot bear the brightness of the 
Son. Nor can this be wondered at, if we remember that the intensity of 
its light as seen from the Earth is eight hundred thousand times greater 
than that of the full Moon, or twenty-two thousand million times that of 
the most brilliant star.* To obtain, therefore, a clear idea of its form, we 
most take advantage of opportunities when clouds, or, better still, dense 
fogs, interpose themselves between the eye and its radiant body. The 
use of telescopes would be still more dangerous than that of the unaided 
sights if observers did not take the precaution to use dark or coloured 
glasses to shield the eye, inasmuch as lenses and reflectors concentrate 
to their foci a considerable quantity of light- and heat-rays. The eye 
would be dazzled, or even utterly destroyed, without this indispensable 
precaution.^ 

A first rough glance shows us that the disk of the Sun is circular. 
But the use of accurate instruments leaves not the least doubt in this 
respect, and numerous micrometric % measurements have proved that all 
the diameters of the disk are exactly equal. The Sun has then the 
appearance of a perfect luminous circle, and as it is not less certain that it 
turns on an axis, and therefore successively presents different faces to us, 
we can only conclude that its form is in reality that of a perfect sphere 
without any trace of irregularity or flattening. 

In the morning when the Sun rises, or in the evening a little time 
before its setting, if the atmosphere be rather misty, the solar disk may 
often be observed by the naked eye : it then appears to be larger than 

• [Tliene is, however, to judge from the different results obtained by different 
phjsicist!^, some uncertainty attaching to these numbers. The comparative bright- 
ness of the Sun to Vega in Lyra, as given by different obsen'ers, is as follows : — 

WoUaston . 180,000,000,000) 
Bond . . . 24,000,000,000 V to 1. 
Clark . . . 10,400,000,000 ) 

The absolute amount of light emitted by the Snn is another matter ; he would 
really appear less bright than « Centauri, if we could see both at the same distance. 
The intrinsic light of the Sun, or the amount emitted by a unit of area of his surface, 
is yet another matter. It has been supposed that » Centauri is intrinsically brighter 
than the Sun ; but as we do not know the real dimensions of this star, we can form 
no certain opinion on the point. 

f In our Chapter on Astronomical Instruments in Part III, we shall describe 
the Tarions methods of solar observation by which these objections are avoided. 

\ That is to say, made with micrometers — instruments which serve to measure 
Tery small objects and small angles, of which more anon in Part III. 
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usual, and its contour difTers sensibly from that of a circle. But these 
are illusions, the cause of which we shall try to explain farther on. 

The apparent dimensions of the Sun do not remain the same through- 
out the course of a year. The average size is such, that three hundred 
and thirty-seven disks equal to its own, placed side by side, would cover 
a half-circle of the celestial vault : its average diameter being somewhat 
more than half a degree.* But in winter it appears larger than in 
summer, at least to the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere of the 
Earth. In the southern hemisphere it seems larger in summer than in 
winter, because, of course, our winter is their summer. This change of 
size must not be attributed to a real change in the dimensions of the Sun. 
It is easily explained when we know that the annual revolution of the 
Earth round the central body is efiected in a curved path, of which the 
Sun does not occupy exactly the centre. The distance of the two bodies 
varies therefore from one day to another, and it is towards the first days 
of winter in our northern hemisphere that the Earth is at its least distance 
from the Sun. The different sizes of the solar disk, as seen from the 
Earth when at its least, mean, and greatest distances from it, are shown in 
the following diagram : — 

Ist January. Ist October. Ist July. 






Fig. 1.— ApptiTCBt dimenaious of the aolar disk at the Earth's extreme and mean distances. f 

We see, then, that the apparent size of an object varies with the 
distance : similarly the size of the solar disk ought to vary, seen from 
each of the planets of the system. The more distant the planet from the 
Sun, the smaller will the Sun appear. To avoid giving numbers, which 
would convey no definite idea to the reader, we have included in the same 

* It is usnol in geometry to divide the circumfereDce of the circle into BOO equal 
parts, each of which is calJed a degree, and is represented thns : P. Each degree 
is subdivided into GO minutes, and each minute into 00 seconds : a minute is written 
1'; and a second, I'. [Properly speaking, however, degrees, minutes, and seconda 
are the angles subtended by these arcs respectively. — R. A. P.] 

f If we represent tlie luminous surface of the Sun by 1000 at its mean distance 
from the Earth, the numbers 007 and 1084 will represent the same siuface a.s it 
appears to us at the Sun's greatest distance in July, and at its least distance abont 
the 1st of January. The same numbers give us alKo the rehitive quantities of beat 
and of light received by the Earth at these different epochs, so that in summer the 
Sun warms and lightH our globe less than during winter. This apparent anomaly 
will be explained when we describe the terrestrial seasons. 



diagram (fig. 2) the comparatiTe uzes of the Sun as neeu from eftcfa of 
the principal plaaeta at their mean dlBtance. But it must not be forgotteD, 




ippmnt lizfl of thB Bon lu Men trota Gbe priaufpml pluivti. 



that if the sppaient size varies, the intrinsic intensity of the light reuisinB 
the eaiae, of conrae leaving out of consideration absorption by the 
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planeUiy atmospheies, of the power of which nothing precise is yet known. 
The qnantity of light or of heat received by a planet depends npon the 
extent of the apparent surface of the solar disk. 

From Mercorv, the phmet nearest the San, this body is seen with its 
greatest apparent dimensions ; from Neptane, on the contrary, with its 
smallest. The laminoos surface appears 6670 times Ur^esr from the 
former of these planets than from the latter, situated, as we know, on the 
confines of oar system. When we come to stady the physical constitution 
of these bodies, we shall return to the quantities of light and beat with 
which the solar effulgence bathes the surface of the planets. We need 
only say here, that if to the inhabitants of the Earth the disk of the Sun 
presents an apparent surface seven times less than that seen from Mercury, 
if in Neptane this surface is further reduced a thousand times, it still 
preserves, as seen from this last globe, a brilliancy superior to that of all 
the bodies, whether planets or stars, that we on the Earth see in the 
heavens, although at this distance the immense luminary would appear but 
as a point, lost amid the innumerable fires of the starry vault. 

The apparent size of an object — in other words, the angle formed by 
the visual rays coming from its two extremities to our eye — ^teaches us, 
however, nothing of its real size, so long as we are ignbrant of its distance 
from us. 

What is, then, the distance of the Sun from the earth and from the 
other bodies of our planetary system ? 

Let us take, first, the distance of the Earth from the Sun, without con- 
sidering for the present the particular methods employed to determine it. 

This distance is 91,430,000 miles,* equal to 23,000 semi^diameters of 
our planet It was about the middle of the last century that this deter- 
mination was arrived at. 

* It is certain that the estimate of the distance of the San from the Earth as stated 
io former editions of this work requires to be considerably diminlBhed. The labours 
of Le Verrier and Hansen, the observatioDs of Mars made by Stone and Winnecke, 
the new determination of the velocity of light by Leon Foiicaiilt, all point to the 
neces'tity for this correction, which will entail a series of modifications in the nnmbers 
at present adopted for the various elements of the solar system. 

[The old value of the Sun's parallax (a word which we shall subsequently ex« 
plain), and the values recently obtained, are as follows : — 

Saconda. 

The old valne obtained by Be'isel from the transit of Venus . . . 8*578 

The new value obtained by Hansen from the Moon's parallactic equation . 8*P10 

M „ „ Winnecke from the observations of Mars . . 8*904 

„ „ „ Stone 8-930 

M „ „ Foncault, from the velocity of light . . . 8-800 

„ * „ „ Le verrier, from the motions of Mars and Venus, 

and the apparent motion of the Sun . . 8-950 

This small correction, amonnting to only two-fifUis of a second of are, brought to 

light in the first instance by small disturbances in the motion of the Moon and 

planets, should, it has been well remarked, inspire astronomers with additional 
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Very different from the distance just given was that adopted hypo- 
thetically by Pythagoras. This philosopher, who held ideas of the system 
of the world so similar to those which a long series of labours has definitely 
established, assigned 44,000 miles as our distance from the body which 
warms and lights us, a distance which would give as its diameter 75 miles. 
Bearing these figures in mind, we can understand the ancient assertion 
which, perhaps, would still astonish many of us, that the Sun is larger 
than the Peloponnesus.* 

The very large numbers, which are so often met vnih in Astronomy, 
leave for the most part only a very vague impression on the mind. It is 
difficult for the imagination to figure the objects that they represent ; and 
where it is a question even of moderate distances, it is only by the aid of 
comparisons that we can arrive at any precise idea. If these distances are 
greater than those which we can actually see on a terrestrial horizon, say 
than 25 or 50 miles, the image properly so called vanishes, and we are 
compelled to have recourse to other means of representation ; for example, 
we ask how much time a locomotive, going at a known rate, will require 
to traverse the given distance. The idea of duration comes then in aid of 
that of space to complete and perfect it 

Let us see Mrith what exactness we can by this means form a concep- 
tion of the distance which separates the Earth from the Sun. 

Light — the propagation of which is the most rapid movement known, 
and which travels at the rate of 185,000 miles in a second of time— re- 
quires 8 minutes 17 seconds to flash from the Sun to the Earth. If we 
suppose the intervening space to contain atmospheric air, a sound, with an 
intensity sufficiently great to put in motion a sphere of such enormous 
dimensions, would take fourteen years to reach our ears, sound travelling, 
as we know, about 1115 feet a second. 

confidence (if that were needed) in the exactness of their science and in the fixed- 
ness of the laws which hind the Kosmos together. And if, on the other hand, a 
contraxy misgiving is created in other minds from the fact, that this abrupt altera- 
tion of so important an element as the solar parallax implies an alteration of some 
four millions of miles in the San's reputed distance from our Earth, this misgiving 
may,]>erhaps,be removed, as Sir John Herschel has suggested, by the consideration 
that after all this improvement of our knowledge amounts to no more than a cor- 
rection to an observed angle represented by the apparent breadth of a human hair 
viewed at the distance of about 125 feet. ] 

* Before 17G9, astronomers had endeavoured to determine tho distance of the 
Sun in various ways. Aristorchus of Samos, and afterwards Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
and Tycho, supposed it equal to 1200 radii of the Earth, nearly 4,800,000 miles, 
that is to say, twenty times less than the actual distance. Kepler tripled this number. 
Cassini and Lacaille approached the nearest to the truth. According to D'Alembert, 
the latter of these savants valued the distance in question at 21,000 terrestrial radii : 
Caasini at 28,000. The same author again quotes a distance of 12,000 diameters 
of the Earth, which is precisely that now adopted; but he does not give the name 
of the astronomer who arrived at this estimate. Arago, in his ** Popular Astronomy,'* 
aUndes to the measures of Riccioli and Hevelius, giving 7000 and 5200 terrestnal 
radii respectively ; lastly, those of Bicher and Maraldi, deduced fVom oppositions of 
Mars, fixed the mean distance of the Sun at 21,712, and at 20,020 terrestrial radii. 
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We can thus form an idea of the immensity of the chasm which lies 
between the Snn and our globe, — an immensity, the measure of which is 
expressed by the round number, so simple in appearance, of 91,430,000 
mUes. It is this number which will henceforth form the unit, the 
' standard measure,' by means of which the other celestial distances will 
be expressed. 

The distance of the Sun once known, we have only to solve an easy 
problem in geometry, to deduce its real dimensions from the apparent 
size of its disk.* We thus know that its diameter is about 108 times 
the diameter of the Eaith, or, as it may be expressed in miles, 852,900. 

The Moon, as we shall see in the sequel, revolves round the Earth at 
a mean distance of 30 diameters of our Earth. If, then, we imagine the 
centre of the solar orb to coincide wnth the centre of the Earth, not only 
would the orbit of the Moon lie entirely within the Sun, but to reach its 
surface, a distance equal to 2G Earth-diameters would still remain to be 
traversed. Fig. 4, drawn to scale, will show this clearly. 

So much, then, for the linear dimensions of our Sun. 

If we ask what is the extent of the Sun's surface, and what its volume, 
we find that the first exceeds 11,600 times the entire surface of the terrestrial 
sphere. If we pass to its volume, it is impossible not to be startled at 
the statement that the sun exceeds the Earth 12,527,000 times in cubic 
content. 

Arago, in his ' Popular Astronomy,' quotes the following comparison, 
well adapted to give an idea of the immensity of this volume : ' A certain 

• This problem is so simple, in fact, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
proving oar assertion. Take a disk of white pasteboard, say of about four inches 
(the French equivalents are given in tlie figure] in diameter, place it vertically, and 
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PJg. 3.— DimensionB of the Sun reduced from its distance and iu apparent diameter. 

move away from it little by little until its apparent dimensions are precisely the 
same as those of the Sun, that is, until the pasteboard disk will exactly cover the 
solar disk. Observation shows us that the distance between the eye and the disk is 
very nearly 12 yards. 

Now it is easy to see from the preceding figure, that there is between the real 
dimensions of the pasteboard disk and those of the Sun precisely the same relation 
as between the distances which separate the observer from each of the two objeots 
in question. The diameter of the Sun is therefore to the diameter of the disk as 
01,400,000 miles are to the distance of the disk from the eye. The method 
employed by astronomers is less elementary ; but in the main it is based on the 
same principle. 
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Professor at Angers, wishing to give his pupils a tangible notion of the 
size of the Earth compared with that of the Sun, counted the number of 
grains of wheat of orcUnary size contained in a measure called a litre ; he 
foTind this to be 10,000 ; consequently a decalitre would hold 100,000 ; a 
hectolitre 1,000,000, and 14 decalitres, 1,400,000,' the estimate of the 
Sun's volume accepted in his day. ' After having gathered into one heap 
the 14 decalitres, he held up one grain, and said to his listeners, '' Here 
is the volume of the Earth, and here is the Sun." This statement of the 
case struck the pupils infinitely more than if he had announced it in 
abstract numbers, 1 to 1,400,000.* 

When we shall have seen what are the actual dimensions of this grain 





^Earth 



</• the ' 




Fig. 4.— Cktmptntive dimeiudonB of the Bon and of the orbit of the Moon. 

of com which represents the Earth, we shall be more surprised still, and 
onr imagination will be crushed under the prodigious size of our world's 
light-giver, which, nevertheless, is but itself a grain of luminous dust lost 
in infinite space. 

Our Earth being only one of the members of the planetary family, it 
would be only natural to extend the comparisons that we have made 
between its volume and that of the Sun to the principal celestial bodies 
which revolve with it round the central focus. But, in the detailed 
description that we shall subsequently give of each of tliese bodies, 
we shaU take occasion to enlarge more on their proper dimensions. To 
deal with them here as a whole, we may remark that the volume of the 
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San is itself equal to 600 times the united voliimes of all the planets and 
their satellites put together. 

That we have been able, by means of the data supplied by obeervationy 
and the laws of geometry and optics, to measure the tme distances of the 
celestial bodies — at least of those nearest to us ; that from their distances 
we have determined their dtmensionB in diameter, in surface, and in 
volume, is. not difficult to understand, and our readers will doubtless 
readily admit what we have already said, although we have npt finished 
with the subject, as the question of distance will be again diecussed in the 
third part of this book. 

But that astronomers should pretend even to know the wdght of the 
different celestial bodies, and to say how many Earths may be placed in 
one scale of a balance to hold the San in equilibrium in the other, will 
seem paradoxical, at all events, to many. We shall, farther on, show the 
possibility of conclusions apparently so audacious, the inquiry into which 
may seem to border on presumption. We must, however, in the interim, 
invoke a sentiment which is but rarely required in science — faith in oar 
assertions, not a faith which shelters itself under the impenetrability of the 
mysterious, but one which will become by future study clear and demon- 
strated truth. 

Compared with the mass of the Earth, the mass of the Sun is only 
about 315,000 times as great, although its volume, as we have seen, is 
1,252,700 times larger. This indicates a less density; and it is found 
that the matter of which the Sun is composed weighs but little more, 
volume for volume, than a quarter of that of which our own globe is 
formed. The Sun's weight approaching to 

2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons, 

ranks among those numbers which present nothing to the mind, and leave 
the imagination itself powerless. 

We shall find that among the bodies of the solar system, there 
are many planets whose dimensions and masses are considerable when 
compared to our Earth's. The mass of the Sun alone, however, is equal to 
750 times the united masses of all the bodies which it maintains in its 
sphere of attraction, and to which it dispenses light and heat. 
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II. 

Solar Obserrations — Sun-spots — The Snn's moTement of Rotation — The Kew Pho- 
tographs of the Son — The Telescopio appearance of the General Sorfaoe — Mr 
Nasmyth's 'Willow-leaves' — Opinions of other Astronomers — The appearance 
of the Pennmhra — Umbra and Penumbra of Spots — Bnormoos Spots — Their 
rapid Change of form — Mr. Carrington's Researches on their Proper Motion. 

When clouds or mists are thick enough to mitigate the dazzling splendonr 
of the Sun's rays, hnt yet snfiSciently transparent to enable ns to see its 
disk, ivith its distinctly circular form, the snrface of the luminary appears 
to us uniformly luminous, with no spot dimming its brightness. The 
same appearance, as' every one knows, is presented when we observe it 
through a plate of black or smoked glass. 

But if, instead of confining ourselves to observations with the naked 
eye, we examine the body with a telescope of moderate magntf}dng power, 
our eye being properly protected, the enlarged image of the disk will 
usually appear to us, as if sprinkled with irregularly grouped dark points. 
These are the ' Sun-spots,' real movable appurtenances of the surface of 
the Sun, the observation of which, as we shall soon see, is surrounded 
with the greatest interest, as it helps us in the study of the physical 
constitution of our luminary. 

The following representation of the Sun (fig. 6) will give an idea of 
the manner in which the spots are distributed, and of their grouping at a 
given time. 

Let us remark at once, that the number of the spots, their relative 
positions, and their forms even, vary constantly according to the period of 
observation. Sometimes, but rarely, the solar disk is perfectly clear, no 
spot varying the uniformity of its splendour. During a period of ten 
years, from 1840 to 1850, out of a total number of 1982 days, when the 
Sun was observed, there were only 372 days on which spots were not 
observed on its disk. 

As many as 80 spots have been visible at one time. On the other 
hand, whole years, it is stated, have passed without any being observed. 

But we must be allowed to consider the latter fact a negative one, 
resulting from the want of assiduity of observers; for since such 
astronomers as Schwabe of Dessau, Wolf of Zurich, Carrington of 
RedhiU, Dawes of Haddenham, [De La I\ue of Cranford, and others], 
have devoted themselves to the continuous observation of these phenomena, 
the number of days in the year when the disk of the Sun has not 
presented any spot has always been less than those on which groups have 
been recognised. 

We shall see, subsequently, that the number of spots follows a 
eertain ])eriodicity, which seems to establish a most interesting correlation 
between Sun-spots and the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 
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When observed with caie daring Eerenl oonsecntiTe days, the spots 
■re seen to vary in form and position. But midet all these rariations, a 
common moTetnent, a progresnon of the whok, by rirtne of which they all 
move in the saute direction, can be distingnished. From this movement haa 
been dednced the rotatioa of the solar globe ronnd an axis that passes 
throngh its centre. 

Let OS look again throngh onr telescope; The reversed image of the 
Son presents itself lo cnch a manner, ttut the eastern edge — or limb as 




Fig. S — Smi-^H)Uolj«TT»donth*!udS«[iWiDber, 1839. iCiptain D«rtt. ) 

it is called by astronomers — occupies the right, the western one the left 
whilst the sotith and north regioas of the Sim are, the former at the top, 
the latter at the bottom of the image, as seen in the telescojie. 

Observe a spot on the eastern edge. From one dny to another we 
ahall see it progress, and that with gradually increasing rapidity, nntil it 
occupies a central position on the dish. Then it will continue to advance 
towards the left, biit, in this second half of its journey, its rapidity will 
decrease, and the spot will finally disappear on Uie western border. The 
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Mine plienomeoa will take place with all ths spots which, at the com- 
mencemeDt of obKrvation, are ecattered over the solar disk ; all will 
describe in the same direction witb a nearly equal velocity either atrught 
lines or slightly curved onee (according to the period of observation), the 
convexity of the latter lying in the same direction for all the spots 
observed at the same time. 

Let as suppose that the particular spot that we have noticed is of an 
oval form, its greatest length being at right angles to its motion across 
the Son at the moment when it appeared at the eastern border. In 
proportion as it approaches the centre the spot widens, so that it becomes 
nearly circular, then, having passed the centre, its form becomes more 
and more oval again, until its disappearance, its apparent size meanwhile 
in one direction not having sensibly varied. 

Fig. (i shows the changes of form of which we speak during the first 
or -last half of the period of the vtsibUity of the spot. The effects are 
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pTodnoed precisely as the laws of perspective demand, if we admit that the 
Son is of a spherical form, and that the dark spot observed passes over its 
*ar&oe with an uniform movement. 

About fourteen days is the time during which a spot remains visible, 
and this time is the same for all, although they do not all traverse arcs of 
precisely the same length on the Sun's surface. 

It is also fourteen days after the disappearance of a spot on the 
western border before it appears again on the eastern, often changed in 
fonn, it is true, but, nevertheless, generally recognisable. 

Precise measurements have proved both the general uniformity and the 
parallelism of all these movements, although, independently of the rotation 
of the whole, the spots undergo slight displacements among themselves. 

It was asked at first if the black points which form the spots really 
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belonged to the body of the Sun, whether they were not small bodies 
revolving like planets around the great light-giver and presenting to us 
their unilluminated faoes. But the variation in their apparent rapidity 
which we have noticed, combined with the change of form which some of 
them imdergo in passing from one border to the other, does not allow us 
to adopt this hypothesis. 

It was also thought possible to explain the movement of the spots 
from the eastern to the western border, by an actual translation of them 
across the surface of the Sun, itself immovable. But if so, how shall we 
account for this absolute uniformity in their movements ? 

Thus there are two facts of great importance placed beyond all 
question by the attentive and continued observation of these black points 
which are scattered over the surface of the Sun ; on the one hand, the 
spherical form of the bod}^ on the other the existence of a movement of 
general rotation. Moreover, this movement takes |)lace from right to 
left, or from west to east ; that is, as we have already seen, precisely in the 
same direction as the movements, both of rotation or revolution, of the 
other bodies of the solar system. 

When, three centuries ago, the discoveries of Copernicus at last 
brought to light the tnie system of the world, the Sun was promoted 
from the secondary rank of satellite to the Earth to that of sovereign of 
the planetary kingdom, and it was imagined that he was enthroned, 
immovable, in the centre of his court. It was not suspected either that 
he was whirling through space accompanied by his dependants, or that he 
turned on an axis. Why, it was said, this latter movement, in a body 
which itself is light and heat, and knows only an eternal day ? 

These two movements are, nevertheless, real movements. The recent 
progress of Sidereal Astronomy has demonstrated the movement of trans- 
lation of the solar system in space, as the observation of the Sun-spots has 
proved the rotation of the Sun. 

It was in 1611 that this last and important discovery was made. 
Before that time, Jordano Bruno and Kepler had suspected the movement 
of rotation ; anticipating, as remarked by Arago, actual observation by 
their genius, while the astronomer, Jean Fabricius, discovered both the 
spots and their general displacement on the surface of the disk. 

We have said before, that about 28 days elapse between the appearance 
and disappearance of a spot on the same edge of the Sun ; the time of the 
actual rotation is actually less by two days.* 

* Let us endeavour to understand this important distinction. 

If we take a spot, a, on the accompanying diagram at the moment when, as seen 
from the Earth, it coincides with the centre of the Sun, and disregard the irregular 
displacements to which it will he subjected on the surface of that body, an entire 
rotation will seem to us to be effected when the same spot returns to occupy the 
same central portion after 27 days 12 hours. But, during this time, the Earth, our 
movable observatory, will be displaced in its orbit, and will have described an 
aro, from T, its primitive position, to T', its new position: - At this moment. 
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We are here content to state the time of the Sun's rotation thus 
broadly, as vre shall have to return to it by-and-by. 

The plane of the Sun's equator is but slightly inclined (7^ 15' according 
to Carrington*s latest researches) to the ideal plane in which our Earth moves 
round the Sun. If this inclination were ntV, we should always see the spots 
moving in right lines over the disk, parallel to the solar equator. But this 
inclination causes us to be sometimes above and sometimes below the plane of 
the Sun's equator. Hence the curved paths of the spots at some seasons, the 
convexity sometimes being towards the north, at others towards the south. 
But at the two intermediate seasons, that is, on the Gth of June and the 
8th December, the Earth is exactly in the plane of the equator,* and at 
these times we see the spots moving 
in straight lines. Fig. 8 will ren- 
der our statements clear, [but it 
most be understood that the feature 
illustrated is greatly exaggerated.] 

Sun-spots are confined in the 
main to two zones, situated on 
each side of the equator, and they 
are seldom observed on other parts 
of the disk, whence it seems to 
follow, that the phenomena which 
give rise to them have a certain 
relation to the movement of rota- 
tion of the solar globe. If the 
luminous surface of the Sun be an 
incandescent fluid [or be composed 
of masses of gas or cloud], it is 
conceivable that the rapidity of 
rotation gives rise to a centrifugal 
force which, though absent at the 
poles, constantly increases towards 

the equator, where it^ attains ite vig. r.-Diffarcnce otuii^in the apparent tou^ 
maximum. Hence arise currents, ^^°° °^ ^^® ^"°» *"^ *^ ^^ rotation, 

whirlwinds, and, no doubt, breaks or rents in the luminous surface. 

• The rapidity of rotation increases of course from the poles towards 
the equator, and is much greater than would be imaginable at first sight 

the spot has revolved not only back to a again, but also through an additional part 
of the arc a a', so that it has actually effected more than an entire rotation. In 
other words, the point of the surface of the Sun, which corresponded first to the 
centre of the diHk, is now to the east of the new central point a\ by the fact of the 
movement of the Earth. The apparent period of the rotation exceeds thus the real 
period by the time necessary to traverse the path a a', A simple calculation 
>>hows that this period is about two days. 

* [The ascending node of the Sun's equatorial { lane is situated :n heliooentrio 
longitude 73'' 40' for 18500 (Carrington).] 
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to judge from the slowness of its .angular movement. A point situated 
on the solar equator, however, travels with a velocity of 4560 miles an 
hour, or about 1^ miles a second ; that is, nearly four times and a half 
faster than a point situated on the terrestrial equator. 

Now that the spots of the Sun have reveided to us its movement of 
rotation, and the direction, manner, and duration of that movement, let us 
study in detail these interesting phenomena, and see what knowledge we 
can gather of the physical constitution of this giant of our planetary 
system. 

Turn to Plate II, which represents a series of Sun-spots. It will be 
seen that the spots consist almost invariably of one or several dark portions 
called umbras, which seem black when compared with the luminous parts 
of the disk. 

Februaxy. March. 6tli June. 








July. September. 8th December. 

Fig. 8.— Different i>ath8 of Sun-qpota at different periods of the year. 

• 

Around these, a grey tint furrowed with dark striae forms what is 
named, improperly, the penumbra. The majority of spots are composed 
of one or several umhrce, enclosed in one penumbra. But sometimes spots 
appear without the greyish envelope, as also occasionally penumbras 
unprovided with umhrce. 

The forms of the spots, as shown by the drawings placed before the 
reader, are most varied. The penumbra most frequently reproduces the 
principal contours of the umbra, and often presents a great variety of 
shades, when examined with considerable magnifying powers. On the 
exterior edges of the penumbra, the grey tint seems generally the deepest^ 
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either by the effect of contrast nith the brilliant portions that Enrronnd it, 
or because in reality it possesses at these points a more decided tint. 

Fig. 9 afbrds a striking example of this aspect of the penumbra. 

This spot presents the peculiarity, not at all nnfreqnent, that the dark 
umbra is divided into several fragments by Inminoas bridgea, spanning 
it, as It were, from one side of the penumbra to the other 

The nmbra itself is far from offering an nmform black tint In 
reahty it alwajs presents the appearance of varied shades as tf the 
penumbra and umbra were mingled, and mixed up their tints in varied 
proportions 

[We owe to the Rev AY R Dawes the discovery that the ttmbra is 
bat a darker kind of penumbra for unier the best conditions of air and 
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instrnment, he has found within some nmbree a mtich darker portion — 
which he calls the ntieleui. This he finds to he of the most intense black- 
ness ; but in saying this we must warn onr readers that such a word as 
applied to the Snn is comparative only. Sir J. Herschel has shown, that 
a ball of ignited qoicklime, in a Drummoud'u oxyhydrogen lamp, which 
itself gives out an apparently near approach to snnlight, when projected 
oa the Sun appear* ai a blcxk tpot. Ho that the Sim-epots, properly so 
called, may not be so black after all !] 

The transits of Mercury, moreover, over the Sun's disk have taught 
na that the nmbra is less dark than the unilluminated face of a planet. 

We shall now speak of the real dimensions of the spots, the succeEsive 
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changes which they undergo, and what aatronoinera call tbeir ' proper 
motion,' that la, their actual movement on the Sun's surface in any 
direction. 

The dimeneionH of the epote are extremely variahle, and they Bome- 
times cover enormons areas. It is not uncommon to see one with a surface 
larger than that of the Earth. SchrOter measured one, the extent of 
which was equivalent to sixteen times the surfacfl embraced by a great 
circle of out Earth or four times tbe entire superficies of our globe ; its 




diameter, therefore was nearly fonr times the diameter of tbe Earth, that 
is to say, more than 29,000 miles. Sir W. Herschel, in 1799, meaanred 
a spot consisting of two parts, tbe diameter of which was not lees than 
60,000 miles. Some spots observed by Captain Davis on-the-30tb of 
August, 1839, show what enormous proportions' they sometimes attain. 
The moat extensive was not less than 180,000 miles in its greatest length, 
its surface embracing about 24,000,000,000 square miles. 




SUN-SPOTS. (airJ.HmolML) 
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If (he epote are deep rents in the envelope, of what enormons capadty 
most be those gnlii), those gigantic abysses, at the bottom of which the 
Earth wonld only be as a boulder in the crater of a volcano '. 

Not only are Sun-spots not permanent — it ia rare that one lasts for 
many sncccseiTe rotations — bat their forma and dimensions diifer from 
one rotation to the other ; sometimes even in the interval of a day. 

The modification undergone by groups of spots, in about the interval 
of one rotation, can be seen in figs. 11 and 12. 

These different groups, though easily recogniaed again, form, never- 
thekaa, a new entemble, and the details of the spots are still more modified. 

Theee chkugee indicate two phenomena going on simultaneously, 
which observers have separately studied. On the one band, we have 
here indicated a proper motion of the spots, more or less rapid and 
distinct from the apparent movement produced by rotation. According 
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to Laugier, the proper motion of a spot observed by him was not less 
dian 363 feet a second ; that is to say, three times greater than that of 
donda carried along by the most violent hurricane. 

[The proper motion of the spots has recently been inquired into in the 
most complete manner by Mr. Carrington, who has been wiUing to 
observe the Sun every fine day for eight and a half years, in order to 
supply his share of information for the solution of that great question, 
' What is a Sun ? ' What he hns discovered shows us that there need be 
no wonder that various obser^'ers have differed so greatly in tbe time they 
have assigned to the Sun's rotation. As onr renders already know, that 
rotation has been deduced from the time taken by the spots to cross the 
disk. Mr. Carrington now shows that nil Sun-spots have a movement of 
their own, and that the rapidity of this movement varies regularly nith 
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their distimce from the solar equator. In fact, the sx>ot8 near the equator 
travel faster than those away from it, so that if we take the estimated 
motion for the Sun's equator we shall say that the Sun rotates in about 
25 days ; and if we take a spot situated half-way between the equator 
and the poles (in either hemisphere), we shall say that it rotates in about 
28 days. This, truly, is an important stand-point gained, but while it 
aids our knowledge of the photosphere — that silver sea over which the 
spots, like gondolas, so slowly glide — it tells us that of the rotation of the 
Sun itself lying underDeath this fiery envelope we are yet entirely 
ignorant, for if it be a solid mass it can only have one period of rotation. 
Which is it ?] 

We now come to the other phenomenon indicated. The change of 
form is not less rapid than the proper movement Sometimes a spot 
divides into several separate nuclei; sometimes many distinct nuclei 
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Fig. 12.— Changes of Bolar spots in the interval of one rotation. Details of groups A. and B. 

(Bee U«t figure.) (Pastorff.) 

reunite into one. Arago quotes from WoUaston a curious instance 
of a spot which seemed to break upon the surface of the solar globe, 
in the same manner as a fragment of ice thrown on the frossen surface 
of a sheet of water divides into several pieces, and slides in all directions. 

[Diligent observation, moreover, of the umbra and penumbra with 
a powerful instrument, reveals to us the fact that change is going on 
incessantly in the region of the spots. Sometimes, after the lapse of 
an hour, many changes in detail are noticed: here a portion of the 
penumbra setting sail across the umbra ; here a portion on the umbra 
melting from sight; here, again, an evident change of position and 
direction in masses which retain their form.] 

Are, then, these spots the only exceptions to the uniform brightness 
of the Sun's surface ? They are not. 

[Near the edge of the solar disk, and especially about spots approach- 
ing the edge, it is quite easy, even with a small telescope, to discern 
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cerUin very bright ttteakt of diversified form, quite distinct in outline, 
and either enlorely separate or coalescing in v&rious ways into ridges and 
network. These appearances, which have been tenued ' facnlie,' are the 
moflt brilliant parte of the Snu. Where, near the limb, the spots become 
invisible, Tindnlated shining ridges still indicate their place — being more 
remarkable thereabont than elsewhere on the limb, thongh everywhere trace- 
able in good observing weather. Faculie appear of ril magnitudes ; and 
Professor Phillips, whose description we are quoting, has observed them 
from barely discernible, softly-gleaming, narrow tracts, 1000 miles long, 
to continnonB, complicated, and beapy ridges, 40,000 miles and more 
in length, 1000 to 4000 miles broad. By the frequent meeting of the 
bright ridges, spaces of the Sun's surface are included of various magni- 
tudes and IbnnB, somewhat corresponding to the areas and forms of the 
irregnlai spots with pennmbne. They are never regularly arched, and 
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never formed in straight bands, but always devions and minutely undulated, 
like clouds in the evening sky, or irregdar ranges of snowy mountuns. 

Ridges of this kind often surround a spot as shown in fig. IS, and 
hence appear the more couspicuons ; but sometimes there appears a very 
brood white platform round the spot, and from this the white crumpled 
ridges pass in various direcdons. Towards the limb the ridges 
appear parallel to it; away from it, this character is exchanged for 
bdetenninate direction and lessened distinctness ; over the remainder of 
the surface they are much less conspicuous, but can certainly be traced.] 

There would seem to be a close connexion between spots and facnbe, 
for M. Choconiac, an eminent French observer, holds that spots are dis- 
tributed for the most part in groups, with their greatest length parallel to 
the Sun's equator, and that the first spot of ibe group is the blackest, 
the most regular, and lasts the longest. As the spots on the w&ke of the 
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first dkappear, they give, place to faculse, which invade and cover over 
the regioDB nhere the spots showed themselves : then the original spot 
appears followed by a train of facnlfe. 

So much for the more salient phenomena of the Son's surface, which 
we can study nith our telescopes. There is much more, however, to be 
inquired into; and aatTonomere — so far from being dismayed at the 
enormous distance of our central luminary, and at the fact, that with our 
most powerful instruments we can only watch the changes perpetually 
going on on its surface as we could do with the naked eye at a distance 
of 180,000 miles, — are at the present moment engaged in a discussion 
on the more minute appearances re- 
vealed to ns under the best conditions 
of air and instrument 

We may begin by sayii^, that 
the whole surface of the Sun, except 
those portions occnpied by the spots, 
is eoartely mottled; and, indeed, the 
mottled appearance requires no very 
large amount of optical power to render 
it visible. It has been often observed 
with a good refractor of only 2^ inches 
aperture. Examined, however, with a 
lai^e instrument, it is seen that the 
surface is principally made up of lu- 
minous masses — described by Sir 
W. Herscbel as ' cormgationB ' and 
small points of unequal light — imper- 
fectly separated from each other by 
rows of minute dark dots, called jwret, 
the intervals between them being ex- 
tremely small, and occupied by a sub- 
stance decidedly less luminous than the 
general surface. Mr. Nasmyth has 
recently announced his discovery that 
these pores ate the ' polygonal interstices between certain luminous objects 
of an exceedingly deiBnite shape and general uniformity of size (at least as 
seen in projection, in the central portions of the disk), which is that of the 
oblong leaves of a ■willow -tree.'* According to other observers, however, 
these luminous masses precent almost every variety of irregular form : they 
are ' rice -grains,' ' grannies or granulations,' ' untidy circular masses,' ' things 
twice as long as broad,' ' three times as long as broad,' and so on. Mr. Dawea 
asserts, indeed, that he has seen some neariy in contact differ so greatly in 
OK that one was four or five times as large as the other ; and while, in a 

■ Hersobel's ' OaUines of AstraiioDi;,' p. GfiG. 
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nmirkably bright ioub, one somewhst resembkcl a Uimt and Ul-shaped 
urovr-bead, another, very much amaller, and vitbin 5" uf it, was an 
iiregnlar trapezium, wilii roanded comers. 

With n^ard to the general surface of the Snn, therefore, it ia not so 
euy to reconcile the conflicting opinions to which we have allnded. The 
ippearancea which, according to Mr. Nasmyth, arise from the interlacing 
■nd irregnlflr arrangement of hia * willow- leave a,' Mr. Dawes, who is one 
of the moat aasidnons obserrere of the preaent day and who has doaely 
(tadied the eolar surface, explains very differently. He looks upon them 
not as individual and separate bodies of a peculiar nature, but as merely 
nrndering visible to us different conditions aa to brightneaa or elevation of 
the larger masEes forming the mottled aurface, 'just as the brightest 
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portions of that surface, and the faculie also, are different conditions of the 
general photosphere.' ' Their forms and aizea,' he says, ' are so various as 
to defy every attempt to describe them by any one appellation or com- 
patuon. But the rarest of all forms is the long aud narrow.' 

The word ' wiUow-leaf,' however, very well painta the appearance of 
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the minute details $ometimes observed in the penumbras of spots, whicli 
occasionally, as seen in fig. 9, appear to be made up of elongated masses 
of unequal brightnesses, so arranged that for the most part they point like 
so many arrows to the centre of the nucleus, giving to the penumbra a 
radiated appearance. At other times, and sometimes in the same spot, 
the jagged edge of the penumbra, projecting over the nucleus, has caused 
Mr. Dawes to liken the interior edge of the penumbra to coarse thatching 
with straw, the edge of which has been left untrimmed. But other ap- 
pearances are assumed, depending upon the amount and kind of acdon 
going on in the spot at the time. This has recently been abundantly 
demonstrated by Father Secchi. The occasional ' willow-leaf appearance 
of the penumbra is represented in fig. 15. 

Mr. Dawes has come to the conclusion, that the ' granules * or ' granu- 
lations ' are generally larger and brighter, on the brightest parts than on 
the darkest ones ; the difference in brightness of the individual ' granules * 
in each part being much the same as in the. different masses themselves : 
on each of the larger masses, the individual grannies are all very nearly of 
equal brilliancy, throughout the mass to which they belong. They are 
not in general, if ever, mixed together — some much brighter, and others 
far less bright, on the same mass. There are also darker or shaded portions 
between the granules, often pretty thickly covered with dark dots, like 
stippling with a soft lead -pencil ; these are what have been called ' pores* 
by Sir John Herschel, and * punctulations ' by his father. Some of these 
are almost black, and are like excessively small eruptive spots.] 



III. 

Theories of the Physical Constitution of the Sun — Wilson's Theory — KirchhofTs 
Theory — Their Antagonism — Opinions of M. Fayo and Mr. Herbert Spencer — 
Solar Cyclones — Probable downrush of Clouds into a spot, and Consequent Dis- 
appearance — Spectroscopic Obser^'ations of the Prominences — Recent Dis- 
coveries respecting the Prominences and Sierra — Intensity of the Sun's Light 
and (Heat. 

# 

Great interest, doubtless, attaches to a knowledge of the relative move- 
ments of the celestial bodies, and to the possession of the secret of the 
eucce&sive changes of position of the luminous points in the starr}* vault, 
which we are enabled to contemplate. Tiiese phenomena, studied with 
admirable perseverance during twenty centuries, have at length unveiled 
to us the structure of the universe, by enabling us to comprehend in all 
its details that of the system to which the Earth belongs. 

But the domain of Astronomy is not restricted to the study of thcpe 
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general Uwb, so great in their Biniplicity. It embraces aUo all the pheno- 
mena appertaining to each celestiHl body coneidered singly; phenomena 
which, when taken as a whole, allotv ns to form the moat reasonable 
conjecturefl as to its particalar coQElitution. llie Earth, naturally enough, 
WI8 the first body of which the physical constitution was studied and 
known, and this, of course, apart from all astronomical considerations, and 
by direct methods very different from tho?e employed by astronomer?. 




The bodies nearest to ns and most eo-S}' to observe, thanks to their 
apparent dimensions — the Moon and the Sun — came next in turn. Then 
followed the several planets of our system ; and at length the investigators 
of science, overcoming the abjrasea which geparate us from the other sys- 
tems of the sidereal universe, hai-e attacked nnth saccess the problems 
which deal with the physical constitution of the Stars and Nebulae. 

The nature of the light by which a celestial body reveals its existenc! 
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to US ; its intensity ; the heat which it receives or gives out ; the nature of 
the matter of which it is composed ; the various phenomena whidi it 
reveals to us ; the changes of form and of colour which these phenomena 
undergo ; the succession of day and night and of seasons deduced from its 
various movements ; the mass ; density ; and force of gravity at its sur- 
face — these are some of the principal points, the study of which belongs 
to that part of our subject called Physical Astronomy ; a part of the science 
which has from the earliest times been privileged to excite human curiosity 

to its highest degree. 

We propose, in the course of this work, to collect together all the facts 
of this kind witih which observers have, up to the present time, enriched 
our science, in such a manner as to amply satisfy this legitimate curiosity ; 
and we will begin with tlie Sun. 

We have been made acquainted with its dimensions, mass, and move- 
ment of rotation ; and we have dwelt upon the curious phenomena of 
which the surface of its immense globe is eternally the theatre. We have 
now to try to explain these phenomena, and to see in what manner they 
can be connected with the Sun*s constitution. 

The first attempt to do this was made as long ago as 1774, by 
Alexander Wilson ; and his theory, developed and modified by Bode, 
Mitchell, and SchrOter, and completed by Sir W. Herschel and Dawes, 
has been confirmed, and partly verified, by the important experiments 

of Arago. 

According to Wilson's theory, the Sun is composed of a dark 
spherical globe, or at least a globe not self-luminous, surrounded, Rt 
difierent distances, by three atmospheres, or gaseous envelopes, entirely 
distinct. 

The first atmosphere, the one nearest the central nucleus, is formed 
of an opaque, cloudy stratum, reflecting light, but giving out none, except 
that light which it receives itself. 

To this envelope succeeds another, either close to the first, or separated 

from it by a certain interval. This second atmosphere is self-luminous, 

# being formed of a gas in a permanently incandescent state. The outer 

surface of this stratum, called the photosphere, gives rise to the visible 

limits — the well-defined edge, or ?twi6, of the sun's disk. 

We have, lastly, a third atmosphere, which is illuminated by the 
photosphere, is transparent, and surrounds all the others, and is composed 
of strata the density of which decreases as they increase in distance from 
the central body. 

Let us see now how this hypothesis accounts for the appearances 
presented by Sun-spots, and the shaded or luminous portions of the 
remainder of the disk. 

If we imagine that on the surface of the dark nudeus there are 
formed from time to time gaseous masses, incandescent by reason of their 
high temperature ; or again, if there exist on the same surface centres of 
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vdcanic diatnrbance, tba eruptions proceeding fnJm these craters, piercing 
ud teiring away encceaaively the two interior atDioepherea of the Sun, 
tronld produce holes of the greater or less extent, openings through which 
tbe central nuclens or the overlying umbra could be eeen. These 
opeoiogs, therefore, shonld present generally the form of au irregalar cone, 
nidened at the upper part, exposing at its centre the BoUd and obscure 
part of the Sun, and all arotuid this tbe cloudy atmosphere of a greyish 
tint Hence, black spota surrounded with penumbrra. 

But it may happen that the opening thus made in the photosphere 
wiQ be smaller than that In the cloudy stratum. In this case the black 
nDdeoi will be alone visible, and it is thus that a spot without penumbra 
a Bxplained. If, on the contrary, the rapture in the first envelope closes 
np before the photosphere, then the obscure body will he invisible, a 
e which easily ex]ilaiiis penumbra withont a nucleus. These 
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different cases are all represented in fig. IT, where the conditions necessary 
toptesent these appearances to an observer on the Earth are indicated. 

When a fissure is violently and suddenly produwd in a gaseous mass 
like the photosphere, we must expect to sec round the opening a heaping 
up of the matter of which it is formed, aud consequently much greater 
Inminons intensity. 

Such would seem to be the origin of focula;, which generally, as we 
liiTe seen, aurronnd the spots. 

The theory of the physical constitution of the Sun accounts in a very 
utisfactory manner for the details of the phenomena observed. The 
Tarion* forms of the spots, their disappearance, their motions even, are 
easily and naturally explained. The fact often observed, that the nucleus 
I little by little, acd is reduced to a mere point, leaving the 
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pennmbra visible sometimes after its disappearance, U admirably ex- 
plained : it is precisely in this manner that the edges of the two atmo- 
Hpheres should gradually come together when the cause which gave rise to 
their dbturbance diminishes in energy and disappears. 

It may also be conceived, that after the disappearance of a spot, the 
fa cuke ought still to remain and even to appear more brilliant, since a 
certain time must be necessary to re-establish the perfect homogeneity of 
the gaseous strata ; and that the gaseous matter, in filling up the cavity 
formerly occupied (apparently) by the umbra or nucleus and the penum- 
br.i?, would naturally condense, and thus become more luminous. 

Besides the ascending currents, the rapidity of which is powerful 
enough to pierce the atmospheric envelopes of the Sun, it is thought that 
there exists a continual agitation in the gaseous strata and on the surface 
of the photosphere. This surface is not smooth, but furrowed with eleva- 
tions and depressions in every direction, analogous to the waves of the 
ocean. Hence the luminous ridges, and darker intervals, and multitude 
of pores, giving the Sun the mottled aspect before mentioned. 

The apparent changes of form, which result from the rotation of the 
Him, now remain to be explained. In fig. G are represented the appearances 
presented by a spot as it travels from the edge to the centre of the disk, or 
lire vend. The elongated form of a spot at the edges, compared to its 
rounded form at the centre, is an effect of perspective, and results from the 
s])herical form of the Sun. But this is not alL If the spot and its 
]ienumbra are formed by a conical opening, the sloping sides of which 
reveal to us the thickness of the envelopes,* the portion of the penumbra 
turned towards the centre, will disappear first, while the penumbra on the 
side nearest the limb will apparently increase. The same appearance will 
be produced at the moment of the appearance of a spot on the eastern limb. 
This is due to a simple eftect of perspective, which fig. 17 will show at once. 

The preceding theory is entirely founded upon the hypothesis that 
the light of the Sun does not belong to the nucleus, but that it is radiated 
by a gas in a state of incandescence.f 

• M. Petit, of Toulouse, has succeeded recently in measuring the height of the 
cloudy stratum which gives rise to the appearance of the pennmbra. He has found 
it to be upwards of 40()0 miles. [Professor Phillips has found a much smaller 
height — flOO miles — to be -a iwobnble limit. Faye, however, adopts a value not 
differing greatly from Petit's.] 

f That the Sun is not a solid body, at least that its visible surface is not solid, we 
must admit, in consequence of the extreme mobility displayed by tlie phenomena of 
that surface. But it is not so evident that it is not an incandescent liquid or body 
in a fttate of fusion. This fact has been held to be establl<«hed by an experiment 
of Arago's. The optical properties of the luminous rays radiated by an ignited gas 
are very different horn those of rays the source of which is a liquid or solid mass, at 
least if tliese rays lea^'^e the surface of the incandescent body at a very small angle 
from the limb of a f.phere. Whilst the latter rays, examined by means of a very 
ingenious instrument, called a * polariscope,' by its able inventor, are decomposed 
into two coloured pencils, the others, in passing through the same artiAcial medium, 
remain in their natur^ state. Now it is precisely the latter phenomenon which is 
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The physical constitution of the Sun is much more simple, if we accept 
the reasoning of those who adopt a second theory which is less at variance 
Tvith the ideas held hy those unfamiliar with Astronomy on the subject of 
our great luminary. But, perhaps (at least such is our way of viewing it), 
it scarcely renders a more satisfactory explanation than the other of all the 
observecl phenomena, and it leaves without explanation many circum- 
stances of these phenomena. According to it, the Sun is formed of 
an incandescent nucleus, the direct source of the light and heat which it 
emits ; whether it he a solid or liquid nucleus matters not. The nucleus 
is surrounded with a very dense atmosphere, formed of the constituent 
elements of the body,— elements which the intensity of the temperature 
maintains in a gaseous state. 

If partial coolings take place at different points of the atmosphere by 
the action of unknown causes, what happens ? There will be formed at 
these iK)ints precipitations analogous to the clouds of aqueous vapour in 
the terrestrial atmosphere. Very dense agglomerations of vapours in the 
vesicular state, dark clouds intercepting the luminous rays of the body of 
the Sxm, will appear to us as spots on its disk. 

A cloud, once formed, becomes a screen to the upper regions, hence a 
cooling down of these regions, and the formation of a lighter cloud-screen, 
less opaque, and which as seen from the Earth will present the appearance 
of the penumbrie which surround the sx)ots. 

According to this hypothesis, the apparent changes which the spots 
undergo in moving from the border to the centre, or vice versa, are explained 
aUo by an effect of perspective, which fig. 17 will convey to our readers. 

Seen in ground-plan ou the centre of the Sun, the spot will seem 
to occupy the middle of the penumbra ; but in travelling towards the 
border part of the upper cloud situated towards the centre will be pro- 
jected on the dark nucleus, and will be confotmded with it, whilst the 
portion of the same cloud towards the limb will apparently increase by 
exposing to view the thickness of the light cloudy mass which overlies the 
darker one.* 

This theory has been put forward in support of some recent discoveries 
of great importance to which we must now call attention. 

presented by the light emanating from tlie borders of the San. Hence Arago con- 
rluded that the Inminoas surface of the solar globe consists of gas in a state of 
Ignition. Bnt this does not predade that the interior nucleas may be liquid, that 
lb to say, composed of mineral substances in a state of fUaion. 

• It has been said that the second theory leaves some important facts without 
eiplanation. It acconnts neither for Uie existence of facalae, nor for the grann- 
lations. One does not see also why spots should not be foand near the poles, or 
why, when a spot disappears, the penumbra still subsists after the disappearance of 
the nacleus. It does not explain the difference which exists between the spots 
without pennmbrie and the penombrte deprived of ambrie. Besides, a general fact 
of observation, which seems inexplicable if the spots are clouds in suspension in the 
M>lar atmosphere, is, that the spots alway» disappear a little before they reach the 
limb, when, according to this h^'pothesis, they should invariably notch it 
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Every one is acquainted n-ith the glorious coloured band called ' tlie 
epectnim,' which u produced by the decomposition of white light by 
means of a piiam. Every one hnowa, too, that, Uesidea the seven primary 
colonrB, there is in the apectnim of BUnlight a multitude of dark lines, 
vhich completely divide the coloured bends in the direction of its breadth. 
By comparing these dark lines with the brilliant lines of the differeat 
spectra of the light given out by the flames of different metallic sub- 
stances, philosophers have arrived at the knowledge, that the light 
emitted by the luminous nucleus of the Sun must traverse, before it 
reaches us, an atmosphere charged with cert«n metaUic vapotirs. The 
nature of these vapours even has been determined with predsion ; and 
' spectrum analysis,' — the name devoted to this new and already fertils 
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branch of science, — teaches us that the solar atmosphere contuns, in the 
metallic state, vapours of sodium, iron, nickel, copper, zinc, and barium. 
The presence of cobalt is doubtiul. The presence of gold, silver, mercury, 
lead, tin, or Bilidum, bo abundant in the terrestrial crust, or of arsenic, 
antimony, strontium, cadmium, or lithium, has not yet been proved. Ab 
the ax metals of the first series exist in the Sun's atmosphere, they must 
also exist in the very body of tlie Sun. 

Here we bave, then, a wonderful iuBtance of a celestial body, 
separated from ua by an enormous distance, the constituents of which 
ue studied in their most minute detail, — analysed, if one may so say, 
irith the same certainty as if they were put into one of the crucibles of our 
diemical laboratories. We shall have more to say about spectrum 
■nalyeia when we try to answer the queetion, ' What is a star?'* 
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[Tho fint important point in tlie evidence obt^ed in recent times is, 
thit the Sun epola are cavities ; this supports the notion held by astro- 
Qomeni oud ia opposed to an important statement made by Kirchhoff. 
Aatronomere, donbtlesa, would have sooner asserted the small mean density 
of the Sua and its enormons heat in snpport of the evidence of their 
telsBOopee, if they had not so long held to the theory of the cool and 
habitable globe ondemeath. Bo that Arago's deduction from his ex- 
perimentB on the polarisation of the Sun's light — a dednction which 
supported the theory of the gaseous nature of the photosphere from a new 
point of view — was doubly welcome. 

M. Faye has removed the grounds for Sir John Herschel's ob- 
jecdon to this experiment, and has shown, moreover, that It can 
be reconciled with EirchhofTs spectroscopic one. He considers the 
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formation of a photosphere to be a simple consequence of cooling, 
and looks npon it, in fact, as the limit which separatee the intense 
heat of the interior portbns of the Sun from the vacuum and cold of 
■pace. 

From this point of view, the beautiful experiments of Arago and 
Kirchhoff are seen to be no longer contradictory. The term ineandetcent 
gat was not used by Arsgo in the sense. attributed to it now. The flame 
he used was that of an ordinary gas-jet, and not the obtcwt one of a 
Bnnsen's burner, or of a simple gas. Incandescent molecules difiused in a 
s medium, itself heated to a high temperature, give a continuoos 



tDf^tort eombattion, sUch as Dijgen and chlorine, do Dot exist in it, or if the; do, 
Uw; are mixed with combngtible bodies in a aut« of dissociation, ofThicbire uaTe 
cmnplCB when these bodies ire raised to a verj' high temperatnre. 
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spcctram, with the exception of the dark lines due to the absorption of 
the medium.* 

The formation of the photosphere enables ns to account for the spots 
and their movements. The successive layers are constantly traversed by 
vertical currents, both ascending and descending. In this x)erpetual 
agitation we can readily imagine that where the ascending current becomes 
more intense, the luminous matter of the photosphere is momentarily 
dissipated. Through this kind of unveiling it is not the solid cold and 
black nucleus of the Sun that we perceive, but the internal ambient, 
gaseous mass, of which the radiating ix)wer at the temperature of the 
most vivid incandescence is so feeble, in comparison to that of the 
luminous clouds of .the non-gaseous particles, that the difference of these 
powers suffices to explain the striking contrast between the two tones 
observed in our telescopes.] 

[Kirchhoff may be said, however, to have overthrown IVI. Faye's 
theory by showing that it is not in accordance with the well-known law 
called ' the theory of exchanges,* according to which the radiating and 
absorbing powers of the same body are strictly complementary. 'M. 
Faye imagines,* he reasons, ' that the nucleus of the Sun is even hotter 
than the photosphere, and yet dark. He conceives this nucleus to be 
gaseous, and because gases have but slight radiating powers, he imagines 
that these two projierties can both api^ertain to the solar nucleus. But 
from the proportion which holds between the radiating and absorbing 
powers of bodies, it follows inevitably that, even if the light emitted by 
the nucleus were altogether imperceptible by the eye, the nucleus, what- 
ever its nature, would be transparent ; so that we should see through the 
opening in that half of the photosphere turned towards us the inner 
side of the other half (viewing it through the whole of the solar nucleus), 
and we should recognise no sign whatever of the existence of an opening.' 

Even more decisive is the evidence supplied by the spectroscope. For 
the spectrum of the umbra of a s}X)t should, according to M. Faye's 
theory, exhibit bright lines, superposed, perhaps, on a faint continuous 
spectrum ; but, instead of this, the spectrum of the umbra has been shown, 
by Professor Young, to differ chiefly from the spectrum of the photosphere 
in the increased strength of certain dark lines. From this observation 
(which has been confirmed by Secchi and' others) it follows conclusively 
♦hat the sjwts are regions of increased absorption. — R. A.' P.] 

Mr. Herbert Spencer*s remarks as to possible causes of solar spots are 
very valuable; for, whatever theory of their formation be the true one, it is 

[• The researches ofFrankland, however, throw douht on this conclasion. He 
has heon able to show that increase of atmospheric pressure alone suffices to cause 
an increase in the brilliancy of a flame. A candle burning at the summit of a lofty 
mountain, for instance, is much less luminous than one burning near the sea-level ; 
yet the difference is not due to any difference in the rate of combustion. This is 
proved by the fact that a candle loses in a p^iven time the same amount of weight 
whatever the level at which it bums. — R. A. P.] 
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certain that the ra|nd fonuatiou of t'ue spots, tbeir movements, and their 
disappearances, indicate meteorological phenomena on the most gigantic 
Kale, of which the imagination can ecarcely form an idea. Immense 
cyclones pass over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, as is rendered 
e%'ident by the form and changes of certain spots, as observed by Seccht 
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and others. In one instance, recorded by Sir. Dawes, the rotation of n 
>|iot amonnted to 110" in six days. 

Here also (fig. 20), in a series of sketches representing a spot as 
obserx'ed by >Ir. UawcH, is abundant proof of the rapidity of these move- 
ments. The form here indicates clearly the cyclones of which we are abont 
to apeak : although in a manner less precise than in fig. 111. It shonld, 
however, be added, tlint these cyclonic spats are somewhat rare. 
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The spot figured at page 41, also afforded remarkable evidences of 
rapid change, which seems to put the cloudy nature of the Sun's photo- 
sphere beyond all doubt.* It was a spot of the normal character, by no 
means cyclonic, but with a tongue of what appeared to be a portion of 
facula, stretching half way into the spot. When the observation com* 
menced, about half-past eleven on the date given, the tongue of facula was 
extremely brilliant ; by one o*clock, it had become apparently less brilliant 
than any j)ortion of the penumbra. At the same time it seemed to be 
* giving out,' at its end, and a portion of the umbra between it and the 
penumbra appeared to be veiled with a stratus cloud evolved out of it. 
After a time, condensation seemed going on on the following portion of the 
doudy mass. So that a very brilliant mass of what appeared to be faculas 
gradually melted away into umbra, and then the umbra condensed again ; 
three or four cloud-masses on the inner edge of the penumbra were observed 
to detach themselves from it at different 
points, and to traverse the umbra towards 
the centre of the spot. 

It has long been taken for granted that 
there are upward and downward currents on 
the Sun. And this down-rush into a spot 
seems proved, for the first time, so far as we 
know, by the observations to which we are 

alluding. The fact, also, that this down-rush ^xs. 2i.--cioua.maiMca deuchinff 
was accompanied by first a dimming and ^*"2J*ie~ *j5^t^o® J^t"p***~* 
then a melting of the cloud-masses carried isas, April 2, 12^ so-, 

down, was also thought to be established.f 

The cloud -masses, in one region of the penumbra, were also seen to 
change the direction of their longer axes in about three-quarters of an hour 
^vith regard to the centre of the spot, in fact they turned round bodily 
through a considerable angle. Others, projected on the umbra, gradually 
melted away out of sight. One cloud-mass was distinctly observed to set 
sail, as it were, over the umbra, and it had travelled a considerable distance 
when the observations were terminated. 

It would seem from these observations, that there is a running down 
of the shape, as if the cloud-mass seen on the general surface of the Sun 
were gradually drawn out in its journeying towards the umbra. 

Mr. Spencer, basing his reasoning on terrestrial analogies, thus accounts 
for the spots. The central region of a cyclone must be a region of rare- 
faction, and consequently a region of refrigeration. In an atmosphere of 

* * Montlily Notices, Boyal Astronomical Society/ 1805, p. 230. 

f [While the first edition of this book was passing throagh the press, Messrs. 
De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy, were pabliahing a paper in which a new theory of 
Sun-spots is disciL.i»ed, which is confirmed by Uie above observation. It seems at the 
8ame time in accordance with other facts. In this paper all differences of luminosity 
on the surface of the Sun are referred to the same canse, namely, the presence to a 
greater or less extent of a comparatively cold absorbing atmosphere. — B. S.] 
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metallic gases riBing from a molten Biirface, and reacliing a limit at which 
condensation takes place, the molecular state, especially towards its npper 
part, mnst be such that a moderate diminution of density and fall of 
temperature will cause precipitation ; that is to say, the rarefied interior of 
a solar cyclone will be filled with doud ; condensation, instead of taking 
place only at the level of the photosphere, toill here extend to a great 
depth below it. It will be seen that Mr. Spencer, as opposed to Kirchhoff, 
not only accounts for the formation of a cloud, but places it where the 
objections made to KirchhofiTs clouds do not hold good. He next shows 
that a dond thus occupying the interior of a cyclone will have a rotatory 
motion; and this accords with observation. Being funnel-shaped, as 
analogy warrants us in assuming, its central parts will be much deeper 
than its peripheral parts, and therefore more opaque. This, too, corre- 
sponds with observation. Nor are we, on this hypothesis, without some 
interpretation of the penumbrie. If we may suppose the so-called ' willow- 
leaves ' to be the tops of the currents ascending from the Sun's body, what 
changes of appearance are they likely to undergo in the neighbourhood 
of a cydone? For some distance round a cydone there will be a 
drawing-in of the superficial gases towards the vortex. All the luminous 
spaces of more transparent douds, forming the adjacent photosphere, will 
be changed in shape by these centripetal currents ; they will be greatly 
elongated ; and those peculiar aspects which the penumbra presents will 
so be produced. 

We must now, however, pass from this part of our subject — interesting 
as it is, — and we can do so full of hope, for never before was it engaging 
the attention of so many minds.] 

In examining with care the contour of the solar disk when the Moon 
interposes between it and the Earth, as in the case of a total eclipse, there 
have been observed in the luminous aureola which envelopes the lunar 
disk several very curious prominences — some in form of mountains, others 
of boomerangs, others resembling columns, the upper part of which ap- 
peared out of the perpendicular ; others, again, entirely detached from the 
disk, seem to float like immense douds in the atmosphere of the Sun. 

The total eclipse of the 18th of July, 1860, furnished most valuable 
information relating to these strange phenomena, and the magnificent 
photographs taken by Mr. Warren de la Rue on that occasion showed 
clearly the aspect of the reddish prominences we have just described. 
Astronomers hesitated long between opposite explanations, some only 
seemg in these appearances effects produced by the interposition of the 
Moon, others believing in the objective reality of these phenomena, and 
looking upon them as agglomerations of matter resting on the Sun, or 
suspended in the external atmosphere which surrounds it at a certain 
distance. In 1860, all doubts as to their belonging to the Sun were 
removed, but astronomers were not much nearer to an explanation of them. 
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Some looked upon them as clouds, others as solar aurorse. The fact that 
they had been seen all round the limb of the Moon, that they were found 
to exist in all regions near the poles in the same manner as at the equator, 
seemed to negative all idea of their being in any way connected with the 
spots or with the causes which give rise to them, although at first the 
opinion was entertained by some that they were in some manner correlated. 

[But, during and since the great eclipse of August 18()8, much light 
has been thrown upon the subject of these strange objects. 

Until the epoch of this eclipse the light of the prominences had not 
been submitted to spectroscopic analysis ; and much was anticipated from 
the use of that powerfdl mode of research in 1868. Few, however, could 
have anticipated how important a series of discoveries would be initiated by 
the observations made in this way. 

Major Tennant, Lieutenant Herschel, M. Janssen, and M. Rayet, 
observing the eclipse at different stations, all succeeded in determining the 
nature of the spectrum belonging to the prominences. This spectrnin 
consists of bright lines, indicating that the prominences are formed of 
glowing gas. Major Tennant counted five lines, which his measurements 
led him to associate with the bright lines belonging to hydrogen and 
sodium. Lieutenant Herschel saw three lines, — red, orange, and blue. 
Janssen saw five or six Imes, two of which (red and blue) he associated 
with the bright lines of hydrogen. M. Rayet saw nine lines, five of 
which appeared much more conspicuous than the others. 

But the most important result of the eclipse-observations remains to 
be noticed. 

M. Janssen, even while his observations were in progress, felt convinced 
that he should be able to see the bright lines when the Sun is not eclipsed ; 
nnd on the following day he succeeded in doing this. He could thus 
determine where there were prominences, and even the shape of such pro- 
minences, as satisfactorily as though the Sun -were eclipsed. 'I have 
enjoyed to-day,* he said, ' a continuous eclipse.* 

Before the news of his success reached Europe, the same method 
had been applied by Mr. Loclcyer. After the discovery by Mr. Huggins 
that the temporary (or rather variable) star which shone out in the con- 
stellation Corona in May 1868, had a spectrum in which bright lines were 
conspicuous, the idea occurred to spectroscopists that, if bright lines 
could be discerned in the spectrum of a star, they might be visible also in 
the solar spectnim. More particularly it was thought that, if the prominences 
Consist of glowing gas, the bright lines corresponding to the gaseous con- 
stituents of the prominences might be visible, even though the prominences 
themselves cannot be seen. The light of the prominences is far feebler 
than that of the illuminated terrestrial atmosphere near the solar limb ,* 
60 that any plan for merely reducing the light of that atmosphere 
obliterates the prominences altogether. But the spectroscope acts dif- 
ferently. It spreads the light of the atmosphere into a rainbow-tinted 
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streak, while it resolves the light of the promineuces into a few 
coloured lines. When we increase its dispersive power, the rainhow- 
tinted streak is lengthened and made proportionately fainter, whereas the 
coloured lines are thrown further apart without heing diminished in hright- 
ness. It is only necessary to increase the dispersion up to a certain point 
in order that the coloured lines belonging to the prominences may be visible 
on the background formed by the rainbow-tinted streak. 

The new method has confirmed the discovery which Leverrier and 
Secchi had made in I860,* that the solar photosphere is covered by a 
layer of gaseous matter, of which the prcnninences are but the most 
elevated portions. This layer the title is commonly called the sierra^ 
but sometimes the chromospliere (or by purists, the chromotospJiere). 
It has been found by Prof. Young of America, that at times the spectrum 
of the sierra shows many more bright lines than that of the prominences, 
or, at least, of their more elevated portions. 

The new method has also enabled observers to decide the question of 
the ix>8ition of the bright lines ; for as these are brought into juxta- 
position with the dark lines of the solar spectrum, it is easy to see whether 
they coincide or not. In this way the hues which had been assumed to 
indicate the presence of glowing hydrogen in the prominences, have been 
found nearly to correspond to the hydrogen lines in the solar spectrum. 
But the bright line supposed to indicate the presence of sodium has been 
found not to accord with the sodium line in the solar spectrum. 

Even these results, however, were surpassed in interest and importance 
by one which yet remains to be described. By the new method, the 
place and shape of the prominences could be determined, indeed, but the 
prominences could not be actually seen. It was much as though one 
were to determine the position and shape of a distant mountain by looking 
in difierent directions through a long slit in an opaque screen, which 
permitted only a long strip of the mountain to be visible at each instant. 
It occurred to Mr. Huggins that if the slit of the spectroscope were opened, 
so that instead of the bright -coloured lines bright-coloured images of the 
prominences were formed, these might be visible notwithstanding the 
resulting increase in the brightness of the rainbow-tinted background. 
He found that with the disperaive power at his command this did not 
happen, but by using a deep-coloured ruby glass, which absorbed nearly 
all the light but that coming from the part of the spectrum near the red 
hydrogen line, he was able to see the red image of a prominence. 

Afterwards, Zollner, Lockycr, and others, using the greater dispersive 
power, succeeded in seeing the prominences without using any absorbing 
medium. The Italian astronomer, Eespighi, sj^eaks as follows respecting 
tlie prominences : — 

In the circumpolar solar regions, great prominences are not formed, 

* Before this Grant and Strann had suspected the existence of sucb a layer. 
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but only Bmall and short-lived jets. In the spot-zone the great promi- 
nences are seen, the equatorial, like the polar zones, being regions of 
relatively small activity. Where facul® are present, prominences are 
usually seen, but they are not identical with faculse. Over spots the jets 
are seen, but they are not high. There is a great difference in the dura- 
tion of prominences. Some develope and disappear in a few minutes ; 
others remain visible for several days. They originate, generally, in 
rectilinear jets, either vertical or oblique, very bright and well defined. 
These rise to a great height, — often to a height of at least 80,000 miles, 
and, in one instance observed by Respighi, to twice that height, — then, 
bending back, fall again upon the Sun like the jets of our fountains. 
Then they spread into figures resembling gigantic trees, more or less lieti 
in branches. In general, the highest parts are the regions of the most 
remarkable transformations. 

Bespighi and ZoUner agree in thinking that the well- defined bases of 
these jets prove them to be due to eruptions taking place, not through gas, 
but through a compact substance forming a sort of crust (Zollner's 
' Trennungschicht '). Bespighi considers that the expelling force may be 
due to electric action, but Zollner is disposed to regard it as due rather to 
the compression of the imprisoned gas ; and he applies this theory to form 
an estimate of the temperature and pressure of the Sun's surface-layers. 

The substance of prominences is often agitated by cyclonic motions 
of a surprising nature, the velocity of these solar wind-storms amounting 
sometimes to as much as 120 miles per second. 

The researches of Plucker, Wttllner, Frankland, and others, into the 
nature of the hydrogen spectrum under various conditions of pressure and 
temperature, serve to show that the pressure near the base of solar atmo- 
sphere is not nearly so great as the pressure of our own atmosphere near 
the sea-level. This would seem to dispose of the theory that the corona 
seen during total eclipses is an atmosphere of the Sun ; for in that case 
the pressure at the Sun*s surface could scarcely fail to be enormously 
greater than it is observed to be. Some therefore held, until lately, that 
the corona is not a solar appendage at all, but due to the passage ' of the 
Sun*s rays through our own atmosphere near the Moon's place,* some 
action on the rays as they pass near the Moon causing them to be deflected 
into the region of the terrestrial atmosphere which is illuminated (according 
to this hypothesis) during total solar eclipses. But it has been now 
demonstrated that the corona is a solar appendage, though its true nature 
as such remains still to be determined. — R. A. P.] 

[The solar corona {see Book II., part 11) comes next to be considered. 
Various theories have been propounded respecting this phenomenon. In 
former times (and by ill-informed persons in recent times) it was regarded 
as a terrestrial phenomenon, due to the passage of the solar rays through 
our atmosphere. Others ascribed it to the effects of a lunar atmosphere. 
Recent observations show, however, that it is a true solar appendage. 
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The eTidenoe oLtained daring recent eclipses is thus summarised by 
Kr. Proctor, iu the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica : — 

* Daring the solar eclipse of August, 18 GO, the American astronomers, 
Young and Harkness, discovered that the spectrum of the corona ia dis- 
continaous (or that, at least, a portion of its light gives a discontinuous 
spectrom). Certainly one and prohably three bright lines appeared in 
the spectrum as they saw it, though the faintness of two of the three lines 
raised some doubt on the question, Whether they belonged to the corona ? 
Daring the eclipse of December, 1870, Young renewed his observations 
SQOoeBsfully, and other observers succeeded in seeing the bright-line spec- 
trom of the corona. Young thus sums up the results of his own and 
other observations : — " There is," he said, " surrounding the Sun, beyond 
any farther reasonable doubt, a mass of self-luminotis gaseous matter, 
whose spectrum is characterised by the green line, 1474, Kirchhoff. The 
predse extent of this it is hardly possible to consider as determined, but 
it mast be many times the thickness of the red hydrogen portion of the 
chromatosphere, perhaps on an average 8' or !(/, with occasional horns of 
twice that height It is not at all unlikely that it may even turn out to 
have no upper limit, but to extend from the sun indefmitely into space." 

' It was during this eclipse that, for the first time, photography gave 
convincing evidence respecting the corona. Mr. Brothers, at Sicily, and ^ 
Mr.Willard (an American photographer), in Spain, obtained views which, 
though differing in extent, accorded so well in those parts which were 
common to both, as to leave no doubt that the corona is a solar and not a 
terrestrial phenomenon. A singular V-shaped gap, common to both 
the photographs, and seen also by several telescopists, attracted particular 
attention, and was regarded by the late Sir John Herschel as in itself 
demonstrative of the fact that the corona is a solar appendage. 

* It was not, however, until the solar eclipse of December, 1871, that 
the evidence on this point became so convincing as io satisfy even those 
who had most strenuously maintained the theory that the corona is merely 
a phenomenon of our own atmosphere. The spectroscopic and the photo- 
graphic evidence were alike important. Janssen, with the spectroscope, suc- 
ceeded in recognising, besides the bright lines already seen, others less bright, 
bat manifestly belonging to the corona. He also perceived a faint continuous 
spectrum, crossed by dark lines, and therefore presumably due to reflected 
solar light, which, since our upper air near the sun's place, in total eclipse, 
is demonstrably not illuminated by sunlight, can have come only from 
matter in the true corona, such as meteoric flights, vapour clouds, or the 
Hke, capable of reflecting the light of the Sun. The photographers met 
with eqnally decisive success. Lord Lindsay's photographer, Mr. Davis, 
obtained a series of Ave pictures of the corona at successive stages of the 
totality, two of which were excellent and the remainder good. All these 
agreed perfectly in all respects, save only in the extent of the visible corona 
(depending, of course, on the conditions of illumination). It was demon- 

E 
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Btratedy therefore, that the features of the corona do not change during the 
progress of the eclipse at any given station ; hence the corona cannot he a 
phenomenon depending on the passage of light -rays athwart inequalities 
of the moon's Hmh. For whether we regard such rays as illuminating 
our own atmosphere or matter between the Elarth and the Moon» the 
illumination would necessarily vary marked]}^ as the motions of the Moon 
vhifted the inequalities df her limb progressively athwart the light-raye. 
Again, Colonel Tennant obtained a series of six photographs (five of which 
were very good), agreeing perfectly (always excepting differences of extent) 
with thosci obtained by Lord Lindsay's photographer. Now Colonel 
Tennant* s station was at Dodabetta, near the highest peak of the Neil- 
gherries, more than 10,000 feet above the sea level ; while Mr. Davis was 
stationed at Baicull, close to the sea>shore, and hundreds of miles from 
Tennant's station. The agreement of two series, taken under such diverse 
circumstances, proves to demonstration that the photographers were not 
dealing with the illumination of matter in the upper regions of our atmo- 
sphere, no matter under what circumstances illuminated. Later, indeed, 
it was found that photographs, taken at Java, gave precisely the same 
features ; so that, as Colonel Tennant remarks in the latest communication 
on the subject {Monthly Xotices of the Astronomical Societi/ for June, 
1873), no one now supposes the corona to be other than a solar phe- 
nomenon.' — R. A. P.] 

One word now on the intensity of Sun-light This intensity is not 
the same in all parts of the disk. The edges are less luminous than the 
centre, and Arago valued at one -fortieth the difference of their intensity, 
which is much more considerable according to other astronomers, Faye 
amonp: the number. 

[This fact, fully established for the luminous rays given out by the 
Sun, applies also to the chemical ones ; but with this difference, that where- 
as the light, broadly speaking, diminishes regularly and very gradually, 
from centre to border, the chemical brightness is much more * patchy,* so 
to speak. Professor Roscoe, by receiving the image of the Sun on a 
properly prepared photographic plate, has observed remarkable differences 
of this kind ; and, with Mr. De La Hue, is inclined to attribute to them 
some connexion with the phenomena, of the red prominences to which we 
have before drawn attention. 

The gradual diminution of both the Sun's luminous and chemical 
brightness towards the limb indicates without doubt the existence of an 
atmosphere enveloping the body to a great distance.* And it is ia 
this envelope, as we have said, that, the red clouds observed in total 
eclipses float 

According to Sir W. Herschel, the general brightness of the disk 

• [Not necessarily to a great distance. Indeed it is easily seen that the greater 
the obHerved diminution, the shallower the atmospheric envelope must be, and the 
greater its absorbing power. — R. A. P.] 
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being represented by 1000, tliat of the penumbra is not more than 409, 
and that of the darkest portion of the nucleus as low as 7. 

Considered in each of these points of view, the solar light as it arrives 
on the surface of the Earth, is, according to Arago, at least 15,000 times 
more intense than the flame of a wax-candle. * According to the energy 
of the battery employed,' he adds (* Astronomie Populaire,* ii. p. 172), ' it 
is foimd that the electric light varies in intensity from a fiftieth part to a 
quarter of that of the Sun.' So much for the comparative intensity of 
fc5un-light. 

Compared with the brightness of the full Moon, the light of the Sun, 
according to Wollaston, is 800,000 times brighter than that of the lunar 
disk ; in other words, 800,000 full Moons would be required in the heavens 
to produce a day as brilliant as that illuminated by a cloudless Sun. [But 
the more exact experiments of Zollner show that the Sun's light exceeds 
the moon's about 020,000 times. — R. A. P.] 

As to the origin of this light, some, as we have seen, attribute it to the 
incandescence of a gaseous mass, others to that of a solid or liquid nucleus. 
Other savants again, among whom we must class Sir J. Herschel, regard 
the solar light as having an electro -magnetic origin, rather than arising 
from the combustion of solid, liquid, or gaseous matter ; it is, according to 
them, a perpetual aurora. 

From the intensity of the light, let us pass to the intensity of solar 
lieaL Without any doubt, this heat must be enormous on the surface of 
the Sun ; and, if we base our e<'*imation on the law of decrease of radiant 
heat, the conclusion is arrived i that its intensity is about 300,000 times 
greater than that qf the heat received on a given point on the surface of 
the Earth. The quantity of heat, incessantly radiated into space by the 
immense focus of our system, has also been calculated. The following 
comparison made by Sir J. Herschel will give an idea of its calorific 
activit}'. Let us imagine a cylindrical pillar of ice, 45 miles in diameter, 
to be continually darted into the Sun, and that the water produced by its 
fusion is continually carried off. In order that the heat given off con- 
stantly by radiation should be wholly expended on its liquefaction, it 
would be necessary to plunge the cylinder of ice into the Sun with the 
velocity of light, or, in other words, the heat of the Sun can, without 
diminishing its intensity, melt in a second of time a pillar of ice 1590 
square miles at its base, and 104:,626 miles in height.. 

As with the luminous and chemical rays, so with the heat-rays there 
is & difference in the calorific intensity of the centre and limb, the radia- 
tion being greatest from the centre. The polar regions, also, are colder 
than the equatorial ones ; and Secchi has shown that less heat is radiated 
from the spots than by other portions. 

It has been held that there^ exists a close correlation between the 
-periods of maximum and minimum of the solar spots and the Earth's 
emperature. There is no doubt an intimate relation existing between 
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them and the Earth's magnetism. This has been proved by delicate 
researches extending over a long period of years, carried on by snch 
physicists as Major-General Sabine, the President of the Royal Society of 
London, Schwabe of Dessau, and Wolf of Zurich. 

[Thus we come upon another bond of union between the different 
members of our system besides gravitation, and there is good reason for 
believing that our luminary was once caught in the act of creating a 
magnetic disturbance on our Earth. On the 1st of September, 1859, two 
astronomers, Messrs. Carrington and Hodgson, were independently 
observing a large spot, when they noticed a very bright star of light 
suddenly bree'^ut over it, moving with great velocity over the Sun's 
surface. At tn^same moment the niagnetograph at Kew, where all the 
changes in the Earth's magnetism imceasingly register themselves, was 
violently a£fected.] 

A question of great interest, of which a solution has lately been 
attempted, is that of the permanence or the decrease of the solar heat in 
the course of ages. 

Professor William Thomson has enunciated the idea that the solar 
temperature is constantly sustained by a fall of meteorites, the motion 
of which is transferred into heat at the moment of impact. Wliether this 
theory be true [and we believe Professor Thomson has abandoned it* J, 
or whether the solar globe loses its heat year by year, it is perfectly 
certain that there will be still sufficient heat left to support life on the 
earth and the other planets for millions of years to come — a perspective 
view which in truth is very consoling. 

The question of the habitability of the Sun has also been .agitated ; on 
the hypothesis which makes of this body an incandescent globe, the 
answer can only be in the negative. We have no idea of an organised 
being capable of living in a temperature so enormous. Questions of this 
kind will never be resolved categorically ; their solution, whatever it may 
be, >vill remain eternally to humanity in the domain of the probable. But 
what we must acknowledge, what ought to strike our minds, now so much 
evidence has been placed before us, is the varied and continual influence of 
the Sun on the conditions of existence on the surface of our globe. 

He acts on the Earth by his mass, whether he maintains it in its orbit 
at distances the variation of which is regulated by inflexible laws, or 
combines his action with that of the Moon, to produce the semi-diurnal 
oscillatory movement of the waters of the ocean, — the tides. The heat of 

* [The strongest eyidence in its favour has, liowever, been diseoYered since Sir 
W. Thomson expressed donbts respecting its Yolidity. We refer to the discovenr 
that the meteor-systems encountered by the Earth travel for the most part in orbit's 
of remarkable eccentricity, instead of nearly circular orbits, as has been surmised. 
It is ceriaio, however, that only a small portion of the Sun's heat-supply can be 
accounted for in this way. A most considerable portion may be accounted for, as 
Helmholtz has suggested, by the distribution of heat corresponding to tlie gradual 
contraction of the Sun's volume. — R. A. P.] 
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the solar rays is the principal cause of the perturbations of equilibrium of 
tbe atmospheric strata. It is that which gives rise to the wind, to the 
a^al and marine currents, to the evaporation of the water of the rivers, 
of the lakes, of the sea, and which produces a continual circulation of fluids 
on the surface of the planet This action is thus found to be the cause of 
the secular modifications of the geological strata, by the slow but increasing 
denudation of the rocks, and by the transport of material due to currents. 
It is the heat and the light of the Sun wliich everywhere distribute life 
to the beings of the vegetable and animal world. ' At one time,* says 
Humboldt in his Cosmos, 'its action manifests itself tranquilly and in 
silence, by chemical affinities, and determines the divers phenomena of life, 
in vegetables by the endosmosis of the cellular wall, in animals in the tissue 
of the muscular and nervous fibres ; at another it fills the atmosphere with 
thunder, waterspouts, and hurricanes. The light -waves do not act only 
on the world of matter ; they do not confine themselves to decomposing 
and recom]K>sing substances ; they do not merely draw from the bosom of 
the Earth the delicate germs of plants, and develope the green matter or 
chlorophyl in the leaves ; they do not simply tinge the odorous flowers, 
or repeat thousands and thousands of times the image of the Bun, in the 
midst of the graceful break of the waves, and on the light stems of the 
prairie, bent with the breath of the winds. The light of heaven, according 
to its varying degrees of duration and brilliancy, is also in mysterious 
relation with the inner man, with the development more or less decided of 
his faculties, with the gay or melancholic disposition of his mind. This 
is what Pliny the Elder referred to in these words : ' CwM tristitiam dit" 
aUit 9ol, et humant nubila animi serenat,* * 

• * The San chases sadness from the sky, and dissipates the clouds wliich darken 
the human heart.' 
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THE PLANETS. 

We have seen that round the Sun — that immense focus of light and 
heat — revolve at different distances, and in widely varying periods, a 
multitude of secondary hodies, and among them our £arth4 Sometimes 
solitary, sometimes arranged in groups which reproduce in miniature the 
Solar System itself, these hodies form so many distinct worlds of which 
the dimensions, distances, movements, form, structure, and physical con- 
stitution, deserve a separate examination and study. 

This study will now occupy us. The numerous phenomena of which 
these worlds are the theatre — phenomena ohserved by our astronomers 
as each planet has glided past us — not only make us acquainted with 
the mechanism of the system as a whole, but permit us also to examine 
somewhat closely into the details of the physical orgaoisation of eacjh of 
these bodies. 

If we look through the most i)owcrful telescojjes, we shall see the form 
of the planets and their characteristic features ; and the markings visible 
on their disks will tell us if they rotate, and what is the duration of their 
day and night. The forms and dimensions of the orbits, and the periods 
of revolution, will give us precise information respecting the succession of 
seasons and climates, and the lengths of tlieir years. F^ven the climatic 
variations will be partly revealed to us by the degree of inclination of the 
axis of rotation to the plane in which the body moves round the Sun. 

The presence of satellites will not offer less interest, whether we con- 
sider the partial illumination of the ]>lnnet's night, caused by the reiiectiuu 
from the illuminated faces of these — in their turn — secondarj' planets, or 
the eclipses, necessary consequences, occurring more -or less frequently, of 
the interposition of an opaque body between the illuminated disk of the 
planet and the source of light. 

We shall encounter the Earth in our wanderings through the planetary 
spaces. The study of the astronomical phenomena which relate to it will 
afford assistance by no means to be despised in enabling us to comprehend 
the analogies and differences which these phenomena present in the various 
planetary worlds. 

Starting, then, our journey from the Sun, we shall visit in successio:i 
all the bodies which revolve round him, following the most natural order, 
that of their distances. 
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I. 

* 

mergi:ky. 

Apparent Movement and phases — Distances from ibe Sun and Earth'^Form and 
Dimensions ; its Transit across the Sun's disk — Length of Day and Nigbt, Sea- 
sons and Climates — Eqaatorial Belts, Atmosphere and Mountains of Mercury— 

Mass, Density, and Force of Gravity on its .surface. 

• 

Wh£X the sky is clear, and the atmospheie at the liorlzou is not too 
nmch charged with vapour, there may be perceived sometimes in the 
evening, after the setting of the Sun, a star, whose brilliant t^vinkling light 
renders it conspicuous in the rnddy and faint glimmer of twilight. Its 
apparent elevation above the horizon, at first small, increases little by littb 
each evening, but it never recedes from the ^nn more than "28^'* 

This star is the planet Mercury. 

If we continue to observe it on favourable evenings, it A\-iIl be teen 
finally to approach thn Sun, and, lust in the dazzling brightness of his 
ravs, set with him. 

Some days after, in the morning before sunri&e, the same star, again 
emerging from the Sun's rays, will rise earlier and earlier, mounting day 
by day to a higher elevation above the horizon ; the maximum of this to 
the east will be precisely equal to that it formerly attained to the west. 
At last it begins to retrograde, approaching the Sun, until the moment 
when it again disappears in his rays. Mercury accomplishes then, in this 
manner, a complete revolution round the Sun : to us it aj)pears like an 
oscilhition, and one which it repeats continually ; its duration varies 
between lOG and ll'O days. 

The ancients, who did not know the true system of the world, deceived 
by the double appearance of Mercur}', sometimes after the setting and 
sometimes before the rising of the Sun, believed at first that two distinct 
bodies were in question ; they named one Apollo, god of day and light, 
and the other Mercury-, god of thieves. The Indians and the Egyptians 
also gave it two different names. But obsen'ers remarked, at last, that 
one only of the two bodies was visible at the same time, and that the 
ap])earance of the one coincided very nearly with the disappearance of 
the other. To conclude their identity from this fact was not a tlifBcult 
matter. , 

If, instead of confining ourselves to naked-eye observations, — which, 
by the way, are by no means easy — we employ a telescope of pretty high 

* Nor do38 it always aitain this distance frum the Sun hefore commencing its 
return towarda that luminary ; its greatest elongation sometimes not exceeding Ih^. 
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magnifying power, it will be found that the form of the planet varies 
according to the time of observation. This remark alao holds good with 
its apparent siEe. 

Let UB speak first of its fonn. Jtercury, in the course of one of its 
oscillations, presents phases analogous to those of oar Moon. It is at 
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first a luminous disk, nearly circular, which by degrees is reduced on 
the side to^'ards the east, until not mora than a half-circle is visible at 
the period of its greatest apparent distance from the Sun ; the cresoQit 
form henceforward characterises it more and more, until it is only vinble 
as a fine luminous thread. We give some of these phases. The progres- 
sive increase of its apparent dimensions is also shown in exact proportion. 
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The same appearances are observed, but in inverse order, Tvhen 
Slercury is observed during the period in which he is a morning star. 

It is easy to account for these facts which observatioaa have placed 
before ue. The phases prove that Mercury has the form of a spherical 
globe, which is not self-lnminous. Its movement round the Sun plaoes it, 
celatively to the Earth, in a series of very difl^rent positions, and shows ns 
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portions^ sometimes smaller, sometimes larger, of its illuminated half. The 
fitme movement varies its distance from the Earth, — this explains the 
variations in the apparent dimensions of its disk. 

On the precrcling page is a diagram of the positions of Mercury in 
difierent parts of its orbit, during the period of an entire oscillation com- 
pared to the successive positions occupied by the Earth. 






¥1$r. 24.— Explanation of tlio Fhaiea of Mercury. 

When Mercury is in the same direction as the Sun, we say that the 
planet is in conjunction. It is in superior conjunction when beyond the 
Sun ; and in inferior conjunction when on our side of it. In the first case, 
it tums towards us its bright hemisphere ; in the second, its dark one. 

If the Earth itself were immovable, the interval of 106 to 130 days, 
which we have seen to be the period of an entire oscillation, would be 
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aUo the period of a revolution of Mcrcun* round tlie Sun. But it u eosy 
to see from llie preceding diagratn, that, liy the time tlie plant lias 
returned to tlio eiune cunjiioction eijain, tlie Earth hna trnrelled onwards 
in its orbit, and Mercury has, therefore, accomplished more than a com- 
plete revolution. 

In reality, the time of a revolution of Mercury is leas than that of a 
comi<let« oscillation ; it is about S3, of our days.* 

If tlie orbit of Mercury were a perfect circle, its distance from the Sun 
would not vary. But it is known Hint the orbita described by the planets 
are ellipses — oval curves more or lesa elongated, of which the Sun does 
not occupy the centre, hut one of the foci. 

Amongst the eight principal planets, Mercurj-'s orbit differs most from 
the circular form. Hence, its distances from the Sun are verj' variable. 
\Vhile at its greatest dietance from tlie central bodyits distance is 42,6i.V,i,<X'i ' 
miles, it approaches at its least distance (o within t2S,llu,000 miles, the 




Db. M.-AiiMir^Ht dimouilons of Ihf disk ..f Moiivy at i!j mtrenic and mean lUstuicc* 
(rouj iLo Ea.th. 

difference being over ly millions of miles, Jlercurj- travels at a mean 
rate of 2y'3 miles i)er second. 

As to its real dimensions, they have been easily determined from the 
two elements which precede: we allude, on tlie one hand, to the mea.^uii- 
of its apparent diameter ; on the other, to the distance of the planet from 
the Earth. We lience derive the first physical datum relating to Mercurj . 
that it has the form of a globe, of 'SCVO miles in diameter : ttiis is about 
two-fifths of the mean diameter of the Earth. Fig, 2ij gives an exact idea 
i.f the relative sizes of the two planets. 

Hence it follows that the surface of Jlercitry is nearly six times and 
a half less than that of our dwell ing-phice ; seventeen globes, of the 
fame volnme as Mercurv, would be required to equal the volume of the 
Earth. 

Is Mercury of « perfectly spherical forai? It is difficult tQ be assured 

• Wore exacti)', 87 davs 33 iioti-* 15 minutes and 40 feconJs. This revolution 
i* called a liJrrrat rnolution in mm r«disti action to (he ' n.vaiidic reroliuion,' because, 
relatively to the Sun, thu planet aiiaiu occupies the sauie portion of the beavfii^. 
Uj- the •■yodir rtvotBl'mii of a pltnet is expressed the interrnl of time taken to letuni 
to the same position relaiitcl}- to the Sun as seen from tlie Earib, 
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of tilia in obsening tlie planet in ita jiliases. The brightness of its light is 
snch that precise meaenres are extreme!}' difficult.* 

Aativnomers have therefore preferreil to take advantage of a pheno- 
menon nhicli occurs pretty freiiuently, and gufficienlly eo to control the 
obaerrationB. ^Ve allude to the passagca, or transits, of Mercury acro.'^s 
the Son's disk (lig. 27). 

It must be borne in mind that once in ench of its revolutions round the 
Son, Mercury passes between the Earth and that radiant body. 

If the plane in which the planet moves nere identical ^itli that of the 
terrestrial orbit, that is to soy, coincided nitli it, at each inferior con- 
junction Mercury would be projected on the Sun. But this ia not the 
case ; omng to the inclination of the plane of the orbit of Mercur}- to that 
of our Earth, sometimes the planet ia thrown above the solnr disk, some- 




timea it passes below. It happens, however, occai-Ionnlly, that it is of the 
same apparent height as the Sun. Slercnry is then st-eii iia a l-loek round 
spot, traversing in the course of several honrsf the Sun's disk, which is 
then partially eclipsed 4 

The sharpness of the planet's circular form, the niiiformity of the 

• Id lt»:l-J, Siilom nml Mproury octiipi.'.l Ihf snnie n^pieii of Ihe l.Mvens in "1' 
pearanci-. tliatin lo hr.v. Arconlin;: tii Bee 1- mid Jlliiller, uliii uUei-ieil tlieiii nt Ilint 
(imc. 'Snturii (-(iinporfit lo Slercurj' ajipiareil )iiile snJ niilmul lirilliiucy, Men^urt 
Iire^nteil « MrinUe l.riBhtnesB. an J reiiininf -I perfo.nl.v visiLi,. nfter tlio rising oftli<> 
Sun, whiUt Sniura ilimtppeared from tlie siglil. Mercnrv « a- iilumiuati'd a litili' 
more (han half.- 

t The iliinition of ilip transit i<t virv vnriiilrie. It iohv Inst nljout eiglil Iioui ■*. 
The last pflssnse ti>ok rlute 011 the ISlli of XoivihIht. Isill. VTe may add tliBt tij. 
to theciiJ of tlia pre-eiit cpnlury lliore will U' six riiher-. the lii>l of which will 
take place on the Mi i>f Kovember, inur'. 'J'lie transits of Id'ivuiy ntwnys occur in 
May or Kovfnil.ev. 

J 'The lii>il of these ol.spn-iiionn wn^ tiia-le nt l'iiri». hy r.imsenili. on the Tth of 
Norumber, lUHl, and. ni menlioiied liy him, in nn-onlnnce wiili the »ish ami Biig- 
emtion of Kepler, fcr Kepltr had preilii-lril llii> Ii-nii-il. and hml printed it wiitlpu <iii 
it the preceding year, which w«* that of bis d*ath.'— IrAltmlierrt F.nryl'ipinlia. 
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movement of the black spot over the San, and, lastly, the time of the 
transit, are circamstaacee which Bufilciently prevent the phenomena being 
confonnile«l with those of solar spots. 

Astronomers have chosen the favourable occasions offered hy tliese 
trkuuta, to measure, by the aid of micrometrical instniments, the apparrait 
diameter of Mercary, from which, by an eawy calculation, they have been 
able to determine itn real dimensions. They have, at the same time, 
observed that the \ilack fyiul was always perfectly round, that is to say, 
that the globe shows no trace of flattening.* 

We now know the movement of Sfercur^' round the Snn, the time of 




its revolution, its distances from the Sun and from the Earth, and, lastly, 
its dimensions in diameter, in surface, aud in volume. It only remains 
now to speok of what is known of its physical constitution. The facte 
that science has succeeded in gathering on this curious and important 
point of the monograjihy of the planets ought to present a lively interest to 
us all, by reason of the likeness or contrast which each of these worlds 
possesses to our own. The manner in which light and heat are distributed 
en the surfaces of the planetary bodies, the succession of their days, nights, 
and seasons, the existence or the wont of an atmosphere like ours ; lastly, 

• A siflRle oliservaiion of iliiii kind would not ilwnjB b« condnuve, Rinre Msr- 
cnir might lie ill eiich a position as to present to na one of it« pules of rouiion. Be- 
sides, the flauening might be so slight as Dot to be measurable at this distance. 
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the markingB that the teIe8co|)e has permitted ub to observe on their sur- 
fftoes, are so many valaable particulars which enable ns to make the most 
probable conjectures on the organisation of the living beings which doubt- 
less ))eople them. Supported by such positive data, imagination can 
then launch boldly in the field of conjecture. 

The intensity of the light which Mercury receives from the Sun, at its 
laeun. distance, is nearly seven times* as great as that with which our 
globe is iDuminated under the same conditions of distance. 

It is not then surprising that the ancients gave Mercuiy the epithet of 
'Twinkler' (tfr/X^»»). This is not alL The laws governing the propa- 
gation of radiant heat are the same as those of light. Mercury then 
leoeives seven times more heat than the Earth, or, more properly, a heat 
the intensity of which is in the mean seven times as great. 

To jud^ by the impression which the light -rays make on our eyes, 
fleeing that we cannot bear their dazzling brightness without pain, and, 
again, by that which they make on our body when it is subjected to their 
influence, the inhabitants of Mercury should be extremely uncomfortable* 
But are they formed like us ? and have their senses the same degree of 
impressionability ? We know not. Variations of temperature are also 
disagreeable to us. In this respect, again, we must own that the in- 
habitants of Mercury have more to suffer than we. Owing to the planet's 
elongated orbit, we have seen that sometimes it recedes from, and some- 
tinoes approaches, the Sun, and that the difference between the extreme 
distances amounts to fifteen millions of miles. So that whilst at aphelion,f 
the intensity of the* luminous and heat-rays is no more than four times and 
a half that of rays received by the Earth ; at perihelion, on the contrary, 
it rises to more than ten times the same quantity. 

Lastly, and this adds still more to the contrasts of temperature, the 
variations occur in a period of time less than a quarter of one of our 
terrestrial years. Presently, we shall see that the seasons present still 
greater anomalies. 

We must not forget, however, that one circumstance may modify all 
this to an extent sufficient to render the conditions •f vegetable and animal 
life in Mercury, either similar to our own or more difierent stiU. This 
circumstance is the existence or absence of a gaseous or vaporous envelope 
— ^in a word, of an atmosphere ? Has Mercury, then, an atmosphere ? 
According to many astronomers. Mercury presented the following aspect 
(fig. 28) in its transit (1790) across the solar disk. Instead of a black 
round spot, perfectly dear and well defined, there was seen all round the 
disk of the planet a circular band less luminous than the rest of the 

• Exactly, 6-07. 

f Aphelion — the greatest distance of a body from the Sun ; f. on ««•• Jrom, and 
%Xm the Sum, Perihelion — least distance; from ci^J near to, and j{Xi«f. Lf the 
orbit of a body Fere rigidly circular, there would be neither ai helion nor i eri telica 
points. 
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surface of the Sun, forming a sort of nebnlons ring. It was thence 
inferred that there exi.sted a very high and dense atmosphere. Recent 
observers have not seen anything like it. Bnt, on the other hand, they 
liave remarked in the phases of the planet, that the line of separation of 
the light and shade, which astronomers 

call the terminator, is never very do- , . 

cided, so that the breadth of the liinii- ! 
nous part seemc<l diminished. 'Uciico/ 
Fav Beer and Mftdler, * we mav conclude 
that Mercury has a pretty sensible at- 
mosphere.' 

If this l>e so, we can form an idea 
of the modifications which a somewhat 
dense atmosphere would induce in the 
intensity of the light and heat, by com- 
paring the days when on our Earth the 
sky is clear and without clouds — ^when 
the Sun darts its ravs on the surface 

without obstacle, with the dark and dull Fig. 28.— Aspect of the diak of Mercury during 

t V Ai -ij ii.ii_«j *t« transit oTer the Sim, 7th May, 17»<*. 

days when tlie clouds completely nide Vaiwrous aiire<>K and bright point on tUvs 

him from us. The density of the at- ^^•*- »8ch"^) 
mospheric envelope we see then can strikingly change the effects of solar 
radiation. Let us compare, for instance, the temperature of one of our 
valleys with that of the momitainous summits which surround it. It is 
like passing from summer to the cold of winter, from the burning heat of 
July to the frost of November, and yet the Sun shines alike on the moun- 
tains and on the valley. 

Finally, the chemical composition of the atmosphere of Mercury, the 
nature of the gases of which it is formed, and which are perhaps verj' 
different from the nitrogen and oxygen of our air, are also features which 
may influence the climate of the planet ; concerning these matters we have 
no data. Let us confine ourselves, then, to describe the astronomical 
phenomena, of which the influence is incontestable. 

In the first place, let us consider the length of the day. Mercury 
turns on its axis in 24 hours and 6j^ minutes, and his year comprises 87 § 
of these sidereal rotations.* The number of his solar days in this period is 
therefore 8G§, whence results as the length of one of them 24 hours and 
/)4: seconds. This is nearly the length of one of our own solar days, so 
that the organised beings of the two planets have the same periods of 
light and darkness, of activity and repose. But the relative length of the 
days and nights in the course of the entire year is much more variable 
than on the Earth, owing to the great inclination of the axis of Mercury 
to the plane of its orbit. 

[* Great doubt rests, however, loth on this estiicate and on tie estjtnate of the 
planet's inclination. — JL A. P.] 
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Fig. 23 shoiTK, aceoruing to the old observers, at what angle Mercury 
presents itself to the Sun at ilie com men cement of each of its seaBODB. 

Very extensive z^nea amimil tUe two polea enjoy nt one season, during 
tlieir Bnminer, contiinioiis ilay ; nt another, during their ninler, they are 
plunged in profoun<l darkness. It is only dining a eliort period and near 
the planet's equiuo-ves, thnC tlicse zones sec light and darkness succeed in 
tbe interval of the same day. 

The glacial and torrid z^nos are not distinct on Mercury, ond temperote 
climates do not exist, or rather their zones change their character tvvico 
dnriog each revolutiun, Tlie e<|uatorial regions alone have the ad- 
vantage of possessing all the year, day and night, light and darkness. 







aud of experiencing hent during the day, cold and calm during the night. 
It is true, however, that if the Snn towards the equinoxes rises so far 
as the zenith, it descends nearly to the horizon in the extreme seasons. 

We havo said above, that the orbit of Jlercury ia very elongated, or. 
in astronomical language, that its escentricity • is couMderable. It 
results that tbe seasons iu Mercnry are of very unequal duration, and, 



■ Vie have ftlrcmly remarieil Ihnl i 
versMl bv entli plnnet that tlie Snn 
(linUnt from this centre its llie curve i^ 
pven to tbe <liKt«nr« between tliese twc 
diameter of the orljil. Let iw ndil tlif 
forat of tlie curve, and thnt tU'' focus i 
iliameter to whicli \\s have a1Iu<li?J. 



, is not in tlie renlre of the oval curve tra- 
s Biiiinted, but in n jmint by so much more 
more elongated. The name of exrenlricil^ in 
points, ciimpnrcd 1o the half of the (rrenlmt 
t the place wh^re the Sua is, is cijled the 
aln-nvs one of iliose points in the grjaur 
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■eejng that, according m n-e coneider the northern or the eoathem henii- 
Rpher«, the «iiring anil tlio Biminier of the one are the autnmn and the 
winter of the other, a like inequality ehonid exist between the extreme 
tempe rat area of the two hetnisphereB. 

The Knat proximity of Mercnry to the eolar raya renders the obser- 
vation of the planet somewhat difficult : very little, therefore, is known of 
ill lurfnco. One diligent olii>crver, SchrGtcr, at the end of the lost centun*, 
WBi able, however, to observe some dark bands on its disk (lig. SO), vbicb 
be ooniidered ni an equatorial zone ; it wfut 
from the direction of these bonds that he 
deduoed the inclination of the axis of rota- 
tion. BeiidcB this, during the crescent phases 
many obeervers (KchrOter, Beer and Msdier) 
hive seen indentations which make the 
lino of separation of light and shade 
■p{)oar jagged ; they also observed that the 
southern horn of the crescent was tnin- 
rated {tig. ill). These markinga were not 

klwayi visible, but disappeared, to show 

themselves anew at intervals, the periodicity i, _. _ .^,. 

of which has enabled ua to determine the (Sciiiis»r.; 

jioriml of rotation of Mercury. They evi- 

lU'ntly indicate the r\i#tenoc of high mountniuB, which intercept the light 





>, wbic^ & tMrar fht [«rts of the 



M^rv-wrx-, tiH-rr^'<rK hw it»,-«rt«>.^ Tb* BM«iv:vB>f:ii of ti«'-uDomit 
«v" tr«;r»-«tJ.-« iH' tfc# <TC>Mv«t, K»* *K* f>!,-wm tW fcKciit v^f «» of than. 
»r.^ ■;; t),w »iMs:£;v if j>^-fl <\kc^^r(«:^i ;i a »,< Vm ti»a tie jj-rd pMt 
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of the diameter of the planet ; that is, more than eleven miles ! Now the 
highest mountain known on the earth, Gaurisankar of the Himalaya, is 
not more than 29,000 feet in vertical height ; this giant of terrestrial 
mountains, therefore, does not rise above the sea-level more than the -^iVo^^ 
part of the Earth^s diameter. 

SchrOter, when examining Mercury during its transit over the Sun on 
the 7th of May, 1799, saw, or believed that he saw, on the black disk of 
the planet a luminous point. It has been concluded from this observation, 
which has not however been confirmed, that there exist on the surface of 
Mercury active volcanoes. This would be another analogy between the 
physical constitntion of this planet and that of the Earth. 

We have already said, in speaking of the Sun, that astronomical 
sdence has succeeded in ascertaining the masses, or the relative weights, 
of the celestial bodies of the solar system. The mass of Mercury is equal to 
about fVVths of the mass of our globe. In comparing these nimibers with 
those which measure the volumes of the two planets, it is found that the 
matter of which Mercury is formed is denser than that of which the Earth 
is composed. Its density exceeds the Earth's in the proportion of 112 
to 100. 

Lastly, there is another physical fact which we must take into account 
if we would form an idea of the beings which people the planets of the 
solar system. We refer to the force of gravity on the surface. The 
influence of this force is all-important ; according as its intensity is greater 
or less, the muscular movements, for example, are more or less difficult, 
requiring an expenditure of force more or less considerable. According to 
the most recent determinations, the force of gravity on Mercury is little 
more than two-fifths of what it is on the Earth. To sum up. By the aid 
of all the astronomical, physical, and meteorological data which we have 
reviewed in this study of Mercury, and compared with the corresponding 
elements of the terrestrial globe, it has been possible for us to point out 
both the resemblances and differences of these two worlds, revolving in 
regions of the heavens, which are, after all, near each other, when we 
consider the extent of the whole planetary system. 
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Distance from the Siin — Apparent and real Movements; Form of the Orbit — Dis- 
tance of Venu4 from the Earth— Real Dimensions, Form, and Surface-markings; 
Rotation — Day and Night on Venus; Atmosphere, Seasons, and Climates — 
Physical Constitution. 

The two planets nearest to the Earth — ^lars and Venus — are precisely 
those which present the most striking analogies to it; Mars especially, 
which we have more particularly studied. This fact is a very natural 
one, and it will appear to us still more so when we try to form an idea of 
the origin of the system, according to the views of Laplace. For the 
present let us study in detail the various phenomena which each planet in 
turn presents to us. « 

Mercury is the first planet which we encountered on leaving the Sun. 
Venus comes after Mercury in the order of distance, whilst of all the 
principal planets ^lercury is that which describes an orbit of the most 
elongated form, and that by very much. Venus, on the contrary, moves 
in an orbit the form of which approaches nearest to a perfect circle. 
There is not between its greatest and least distances from the Sun — 
between its aphelion and its perihelion, to use the language of astronomers 
— a difference equal to the t4T*^ P^'^^ ^^ t^® maximum distance. 

The mean distance of Venus from the Sun is 66,134,000 miles; its 
maximum disitance is <)6,o8^),000 miles : and when nearest to the Sun, it 
is still removed from him 65,682,000 miles. 

What is the result of this quasi equality in the movement of Venus ? 
It is, that the quantity of light and heat which it receives from the Sun 
varies little in the different points of its orbit; or, what comes to the 
same thing, in the different seasons of its year. Yet this quantity is 
still nearly double in intensity that which our globe receives, — a fact 
we must take into account when we treat on the physical constitution of 
the planets. 

Venus, like 3Iercur\% is sometimes an evening, sometimes a morning 
star. It ai)pears to us to oscillate in the same manner round the Sun. 
But the ami)litude and the duration of its periodical oscillations are much 
greater. Thus, in that part of its apparent orbit in which it recedes 
each evening from the setting Sun, it advances at its maximum eastern 
elongation to a distance of 48^, while that of Mercury is 29°. When in 
the morning before Bunrising, it gradually leaves that body, its maximum 
western elongation attains the same value. 
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Who does not know the Shepherd's Star ? Who has not contemplated 
its soft and hrilliant light, rarely twinldinf^, and intense enough at times 
to cast shadows? WTiere a light cloud veils that portion of the sky 
oocnpied hy the planet, a pretty strong glimmer will still indicate its 
position in the centre of the luminous ring formed by the illuminated 
molecules of the interposing cloud. The brilliancy of this planet is, 
indeed, sometimes so intense that in a very dear sky it is visible 
by day. 

The evening star received from the ancients the name of Vesper, 
whilst they gave to the morning star the name of Lucifer. The same 
error which led them to double Mercury — if we may be allowed the 
expression, — made them see in Venus also two distinct bodies. But they 
at length recognised the identity of the two stars, and Venus eventually 
replaced Vesper and Lucifer. 

Venus takes 5S4 days to accompUsh an entire oscillation. At the 
end of this time, it is again found in an identical position with regard to 
the Sun and the Earth, and recommences this apparent movement round 
the central body. . 

This similarity in the apparent movements of the two planets nearest 
to the Sun would lead us to infer that their real movements are similar. 
This is the case. Venus describes round the Sun a curve entirely enclosed 
by the orbit of the Earth. 

Accordingly, when, instead of observing it with the naked eye we use a 
telescope of considerable magnifjdng power, we perceive that it presents 
I>hase9* like Mercury, and that, like this latter planet, its apparent 
dimensions vary as in its movement it recedes from or approaches our 
Earth. We need not here repeat the explanations that we gave in 
the case of Mercury, inasmuch as they would be quite identical for 
Venus. 

We must not confound the period of a complete oscillation of Venus 
with the period of its real revolution. As the Earth moves at the same 
time and in the same direction, the planet requires in reality much more 
time to return to the same jwsition relatively to the Sun and the Earth 
than to accomplish an entire revolution, or, as it may be expressed, to 
return to the same part of its orbit. So, while the synodic revolution of 
Venus is accomplished in about 584 days, its sidereal revolution requires 
only 225 days (224** 16'* 49'" 7»), or less than gths of one of our years. 
In this interval, the distance which it travels is upwards of 410 millions 
of miles, so that its mean velocity is 78,000 miles an hour, or nearly 21 
miles a second. We have seen already that Mercury travels at the rate of 
27 miles a second ; the generalisation of these facts will show us that the 
velocity of the planets decreases as we advance from the common centre of 
their movements. 

Viewed from the mean distance of Venus, the disk of the Sun seems 

* Galileo reoognised them first. 
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nearly double (in surface) its apparent size as seen from the Earth. (See 
fig. 2, p. 24.) 

A word now on the different distances which separate the two planets 
when in various positions in their orbits. 

When Venus is between the Snn and the Earth, it is obviously nearest 
to us ; and when it is beyond the Sun, it is farthest from us. 

In the first case, to know the distance between the two planets, we 
must find the difference of their distances from the Sun ; in the second, 
we must add them together. 
But let us say, once for all, in 
respect of Venus as in respect 
of the other bodies of the sys- 
tem, that as the orbits are not 
circles, but ellipses or ovals, 
there is for each of the two 
cases a maximum and a mini- 
mum. We will dweU upon 
these details when their im- 
portance renders it necessary. 

The greatest distance of 
Venus from the Earth amounts 
to about 100,000,000 miles, 
— its least distance to about 
23,500,000 miles. Thediverg- 
ence of these numbers would 
leave us to believe at first, 
that the observations of Venus 
ought to be much more favour- 
able in the case of short dis- 
tances. This, however, is not 
the case. In this part of its 
orbit, in fact, Venus presents 

to us more and more of its dark hemisphere, and, besides, its light |is 
extinguished by the brightness of the solar rays. This last circumstance is 
repeated at the period of its maximum distance, so that it is in the inter- 
mediate phases that it is most distinctly visible and its light most brilliant. 

From figure 33 we can understand both the change in the apparent 
size, and in the degree of illumination of its disk at its extreme and mean 
distances from the Earth. The diameter varies nearly in the proportion 
of the numbers 10, 18, and G5. 

When both the distance of an object and its apparent size are known, 
nothing is easier, as already remarked, than to determine its real 
dimensions. It has been calculated that the diameter of the globe 
of Venus measures 7510 miles which is about 400 miles less than that of 
the Earth. The dimensions in volume and surface also differ very little 




Fig. 32.— Superior and inferior couj unction of Veuua. 
Greatest and least distance &x>m the Ecuth. 
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from those of the terreatrial spheroid. Eut up to the preBent time no 
perceptible poUr compreaBion has been observed. 

This Inst reenlt is not at all astonishiDg, for if such a flattening really 
existed, if it did not exceed that of the terreatrial poles, even the most 
delicate meosnres would not be able to detect it. Althongh Venue ia one 




ni 3S.— April''"* '^i'n''n^t''^l«n' Vinuiialttiicilreoieoii(liT»niidlitnnc«rrenilhcE»rth. 

of the nearest plasetn to the Earth, astronomeT^ have experienced great 
difficnlty n ineastiring ita apparent diameter in a precise manner. This is 




owing to the nstonishing brilliancy of the light of Venns, and to the 
irradiation* which is produced in its image in our instmments — & cause of 

• The effect nf irrodution may lie ohserveil in flg. 35. If two cireles, one of 
vhieh is black, the other white on s block fn^>uad, are eiruninetl, it Till be neon that 
the latt «eenifi perceptlhlj larger ; and ncverthelrsi their diameters are riBoroniil; 
the «me. This effect is bj so inoch the more percejitiljle ■* "'« "Bbt ol the otqeet 
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error which it U very difficult to estlniate. How can we then be nston- 
islied if we are not aure of iti diameter within the rjoth part '! 

If the flntteniDg of the globe of the planet is unknown, this is not the 
coae with the period of its rotation, although its determination has also 
necessitated very delicate observations, 

Venus turns on itself in 2;5 lioiirs 21 minutes 23 seconds. That is a 
period less than that of tlie rotation of the Earth by St! minutes only. As 
in the case of Mercury, it is by the careful watching of the irregularities 
which the illuminated poit of the planet presents at the limit of light and 
abade, and tlieir successive and periodical reappearances, that various 
aglronomors* have been able to mea.iure tliia period. 

Binnchiiii. an Italian astronomer of the last century, endeavoured to 
deduce the rotation of Venus frum the observations of the spots which he 




Ti-A- :'1— Effoit of Imdintlon, 

observed on its disk. Although the number he fonnd is completely at 
variance with the recognised and adopted period, liis observations, never- 
theless, have their value, as they give an idea of the features which 
distinguish tLe surface of the planet.f 

Venue, in its various phases, is far from ehoTting perfectly regular 
forms. The horns of the crescent, especially the southern one, have 
nearly always been observed blunted — truncated, so to speah. SchrOter 
also saw a bright point completely separated from the luminous crescent. 
Fig. .S3 shows some of these forms observed by this able astronomer. 

These inequahtiee, besides serving by their periodical return to enable 

* D. and J. Cassiai, Scliruter, De Vico, Beer and Miidler. 

-J^ Thej were, bowerer, pennsnent apotB. if it be true, as staled bjArago (' kMia- 
nomie Popnliur?,'ii. I39:<),lhat Biuichini's ^potH were sRoin xeeu by DeVii-o, tram \»^ 
In 1^-13, with nil iheir old forma. 'Vie give these spots fh>m Schroter'n drawings iu 
AphndUojraphitehr Fraipninlr. [Doubtx ntillreston the subject of the permsneDco 
or Ibese markings; and accordJDKly the roislion.perioil and nxial iDclinataon of 
Venus are still held as donbttnl by tnany asironomeis. — II. A. P.] 



cs to measiire the rotation of the planet, are evidences of the irregularities 
of its surface. Thus the solid ground of Venus is uneven, like that of 
Itlercury and of the Earth ; it is covered with high mountnins. But is it 
certain that these asperities attain such a considerable height as is stated ? 
Do monntains exist on Veoua to the vertical elevation of 27 miles ; that is 
to say, five times higher than the most elevated peak in Thibet, ten times 
the colossal Mont Blanc? This is a delicate qnestion which subsequent 




measarement may perhaps settle. But if the first results ware confirmed, 
we could scarcely help thinking of the strange aspect the mountainous 
regions of YenuB would ofier ; the sublime peaks of our Alpine regions 
would be but mere mole-hills iu comparison. If we refer to the drawings 
of SchrUter (fig. 36), which represent Venus in three of its phases, we 
■hall notice that the lununons part of the disk is far from terminating 
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abniptly along tbe line of shade. Its light, on the contrary, diminishes 
gradually ; and this diminution may be entirely explained by the 
twilight on the planet. The exit^tence of an atmosphere of a considerable 
height has hence been inferred, which, by refracting the rays of the Sun, 
enables them to penetrate into regions where that body is already set. 
Thus the evenings in Venus would be like ours, lighted by twilight, and 
the mornings by the dawn. 

Venus, during each of its periodical oscillations, should, one w^ould 
think, when it passes between the Earth and the Sun, be projected on tbe 
disk of the latter body. But the occurrence is, on the contrary, rare, 
because the plane which Venus describes is not coincident with the plane 
of the Earth's orbit. Sometimes the globe of the planet, always, be it 
remembered, with its iinilluminated half towards us, passes higher than the 
solar disk, sometimes it passes below. Two transits occur in an interval 
of eight years, after which they do not again occur until the end of 
another interval of more than a centurv. When two transits have taken 
place both in December, the two following invariably occur in June. The 
last observed were those on the oth of June, 1 7G1. the 3rd of June, 17GU, 
and the 8th of December, 1874. The next transit will take place on 
the Oth December, 1882. We shall see further on, that it was by obser- 
vations of these transits, made very carefully at different stations on the 
surface of the globe, that the Sun's distance was for the first time calcu- 
lated. Venus, in traversing the solar disk, appears as a perfectly round 
black spot. 

Now, in what manner do the days and nights vary acc(«rding to the 
latitudes and the seasons ? This depends both on the way in which 
Venus in the course of its year presents its polar and equatorial regions 
to the Sun, and on the relative durations of its two movements of rotation 
and revolution. Let us return to some of our former statements. 

Venus turns on itself in 2'd hours and 21 minutes and 23 seconds ; 
this is the duration of its sidereal day.* Its year contains 225 terrestrial 
days (224*7). It comprises, therefore, 231 entire rotations, or sidereal 
days of Venus, which are equivalent to 230 solar days of Venus. Each 
ordinary day then on Venus consists of 23 hours 26 minutes. 

On the other hand, the nearly circular form of its orbit gives a nearly 
equal length to the four seasons, and the light and the heat of the Sun are 
distributed with a like constancy. But that which establishes a marked 
difference between the terrestrial seasons and climates and those of the 
planet which we are exploring, is the great inclination of its axis of rota- 
tion to the plane of its orbit. In this respect Venus resembles Mercnry. 
Fig. 37 shows the position of the planet at one of its solstioeB, at the 

* On each planet, as on the Earth, we can distiDgnisih the Bidereal day, the length 
of which is identical with that of a rotation, and the solar day, a little longer than 
the sidereal day. We shall explain, in the chapter relating to the Kotation of the 
Earth, the reason for this essential distinction. 



coiDmenceinent of the summer of the lieraii^phere wliich presents its ptile to 
ihe Snn. At the printer solstice, VenuE< occupies a dtnuietrically opposed 
position. It folloTCB that the polar regions undergo altemntely the torrid 
lemperature Crf summer and the prolonged cold of winter. At the equntor, 
tlie tSnn then attains hut a small elevniion above the horizon. 

Towards the equinoxeB, on the contrary, the regions nearest the equator 
are exposed to (lie heat of the Sun, the intensity of which is nearly double 
the inrensity of the solar heat on onr globe. Perhaps a very dense, cloudy 
nimopphere, constanily charged with v.nponrs arising from the heat, enve- 
lopes the globe of Venus, and thus moderates the rigour of its opposite 
r^fasons. A fact which gives to this hypothesis a certain degree of likelihood 
is the observation of the tratisit of Vcnns over ilie ?nn in 1701. A nebulous 
tin^ seemed to surround the black disk of the body ; au<t, moreover, lit 




the moment when it wna but jiortly projected on the Sun, the contour of 
the exterior limb of the planet was seen edged with a Inminoua ring. 

Tliese two phenomena are easily explained if we suppose the globe of 
Venn* to be enveloped with a very dense atmosphere. 

There still remain some other interesting physical data bearing on the 
'■on.atimtion of Venus. Thus, for instance, calcnlation has shown that its 
mass is such, that more than 400,000 globes of the same weight would be 
reqnired to balance the mass of the Sun ; it i« nearly -,'',y'Qtha of the mass 
of the Earth. Taking into consideration the diHerence of the volnmes of 
the two planets, we find that the density of the matter of which Venus is 
composed exceeds the density of our globe almost as 103 to 100. 

Finally, the force of gravity on its surface is also a little more than 
jVu*''* of 'bs mean intensity of this force on the surface of the Earth. 

To saia up. The world we have explored resembles in many points, 
in its dimensions and astronomical and physical constitution, that which 
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we inhabit. And, if we were to accept the observations of several astro- 
nomers of the llth and 18th centuries,* it would present an additional 
resemblance ; as the Moon accompanies the Earth, so also would Venus, 
according to them, be provided with a satellite. But this singular body 
has not been since seen, and high scientificf authorities are now convinced 
that the observers in question were the victims of an optical illusion. It 
must be confessed that the doubt which still exists on this point is, at least, 
very curious, and testifies the progress which still remains to be accom- 
plished in the domain of planetary astronomy. 

[Before we quit Mercury and Venus, we must fairly state that the 
decision and positiveness with which the physical data are given by tlie 
old astronomers are by no means borne out by modern observation, 
although we might imagine, to say the least, that if the observations of 
Schroter and others, faithfully recorded by M. Guillemin, were correct, the 
vastly superior telescopes of the present day would have verified them. 
This, however, they have failed to do. The dififerent features, although 
stated to have been seen by De Vico during the present century, have not 
once been observed either bv Admiral Smvtli or the Rev. \V. R. Dawes ; 
indeed, the only physical fact which modern observation has placed before 
us, and this we owe to Professor Phillips and the Rev; T. W. Webb, is 
the possible existence of snow-zones on Venus as on Mars. This, however, 
is not certain. We must, therefore, caution our readers against receiving 
absolutely the inferences drawn from the old observations.] 



III. 

THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 

Aspect of the Zodiacal Light in the various regions of the Earth — Probable existence 
of a large Lnminous Ring situated between tlie Earth and the Sun. 

In the evenings, about the time of the vernal equinox — in March and 
April, when in our climate the twilight is of short duration, if we examine 
the horizon towards the west, a little after sunset, we may perceive a faint 
light that rises in the form of a cone among the starry constellations. 

This is what astronomers call the Zodiacal Light. Those unfamiliar 
with it, or little accustomed to the ordinary aspect of the sky, might confuse 
this glimmering either with Uie Milky Way, or with the ordinary twilight, 
or even with an aurora. But, with a litde attention, it is impossible to 
mistake it. 

* D. Caasini, Short, Montaigne, Koedkier, Horrebow, Montbaron, Lambert 
t De Lalande (Encydopidie Methodique,) 
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The triangular form of this luminous cone, its elevation, and its inclined 
position to the horizon, make it a thing apart and one eminently deserving 
particular mention. 

As the days lengthen, and with them the duration of twilight, the 
Zodiacal Light disappears, it hecomes invisihle, at least in our climate. But 
it may again be seen in the morning, in the east, about the time of tho 
autumnal equinox, in September and in October, when the dawn has an 
equally short duration — again, however, to disappear during the period of 
long nights and long twilights.* 

It is needless to add that the sky must be clear, and the night moonless, 
for observations of the Zodiacal Light to be possible. 

The brightness of this light is comparable with that of the MillvV Way, 
or with the tails of comets, its transparency is such, that all but the 
smallest stars are visible through it. Nevertheless, according to Mairau, 
who occupied himself with this phenomenon in the days most favourable 
fur observation, its light is more intense than that of the Milky Way, and 
more uniform, generally less white, and inclining somewhat towards yellow 
or red in the parts nearest the horizon. It was only towards the apejtj 
that he could discern the small stars in the region on which the light was 
projected. 

This yellowdsh-red colour was observed also, in 1843, by Arago and 
other astronomers of the Observatory of Paris, who compared it to the 
tail of the comet of that same vear. Moreover, the same red tint was, in 
1707, noticed by Derham. 

Now, if from temperate regions of the two hemispheres we travel to- 
wards the tropical zones, the Zodiacal Light increases in intensity and 
height, and it can be observed throughout the year. The illustrious 
Humboldt thus relates in his ' Cosmos,' the impressions made on him in 
hia travels by the sight of this curious phenomenon : * The much greater 
luminous intensity which the Zodiacal Light presented in Spain, on the 
coast of Valentia and in the plains of New Castile, had already determined 
me, before I quitted Europe, to observe it assiduously. The brightness of 
this light — I should say of this illumination — still increased in a sur- 
prising manner, as I gradually approached the equator on the American 
continent, or on the South Seas. Through the dry and transparent 
atmosphere of Cumana, on the grassy plains or Llanos of Caracas, on the 

* In large towns, the thousands of gas-lamps or other llghtR render the observa- 
tion of the Zodiacal Light very difficult, not to say impossibJe, at all times. On the 
other hand, in stations conveniently situated, it can be seen at various epochs of the 
year, even in the temperate zones. 

Mr. Heis (of Monster) cites some observations made by him in the month of 
December, in Germany, and Mr. Jones had observed it at the same time in Japan. 

M. Chaoarnac observed the Zodiacal Light in January and February in Paris, 
and in December in Lyons, in 1804. A fact little known, established by him, is, that 
the light is intense enough to efface stars of the twelfth and thirteenth magnitude. 
'It is beyond doubt,' he writes, *that this phenomenon covers with a yellowish red 
Tcil the region of the sky on which it is projected.' 
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tftble-lands of Quito, and on the Mexican lakes, pardcularly at a height o! 
eight or twelve thonaand feet, where I could stay a longer time, I saw the 
Zodiacal Lii;ht Bometimea snrpass in brilliancy the most striking parts of 
the Milky Way, comprised between the prow of the Ship and Sagittarins, 
or, to cite the regiona of the sky visible in onr hemisphere, between the 
Eagle and the Swan." 

Let as see now if it is possible tn account for the nature of the Zodiacal 
Light, which evidently is nut a purely meteorological phenomenon, since 
its partidpatioD in the 

diurnal movement, its 

visibility in regiona of 
the £artli very distant 
one from the other, and, 
lastly, its nearly invari- 
able inclination along the 
ecliptic, indicate suffi- 
ciently that the cause 
which produces such ap- 
pearances lies outside our 
.itmosphere,intheceleBtiaI 
spaces. 

Among the explana- 
tions that have been given, 
the moat probable one is 
that which likens the Zo- 
diacal Light to a flattened 
nebulous ring anrround- 
iog the Sun at some dis- 
tance. It is to be re- 
marked, that the direction 
of the axis of the cone, or 
of the pyramid, prolonged 
below the horizon, always 
passes through the Sun. 
(Fig. 38.) 

It was believed at Rrst that thia direction precisely coincided with the 
eolar equator ; but it seems more certain that it coincides with the plane of 
the Earth'a orbit, or the ecliptic.f 

The length of the longer axia of the ring ia variable, or, as It may he 
expressed, the distance from the summit of the cone to the middle of its 
base, — to the horizon, — is more or less considerable, according to the 

* ' Cosmos,' tdI. ii. p. 50-1. 

t Tbe recent o\itervaiionB of Mr. Heis at Hnnitter, and of Mr. Jonen at Japan . 
made BiinnltaDeousI j, show, hoirever, the axis of the laminoas cone as fonniDg an 
angle with tli« latter plane. 
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time of observation. Very simple geometric considerations point to the 
conclosion that tbe luminous ring sometimes extends as far as the orbit of 
the Earth, and even surpasses it, sometimes it is enclosed within this same 
orbit This may be explained in two ways : either by admitting that the 
fonn of the ring is elliptical or oval, or, if it be circular, that the Sun does 
not lie exactly in the centre. 

Now, what is the nature of this luminous mass ? Must it be con- 
Bidered as a zone of vapours thrown off by the Sun when in the process of 
consolidation, when our central star passed from a nebulous istate to that 
of a condensed fluid sphere ? This was the opinion of Laplace. 

Another hypothesis, also connected with the first, is, that the Zodiacal 
Light is formed of myriads of solid particles, analogous to the aerolites, 
possessing a general movement, but travelling separately around the focus of 
our solar world. The light of the ring would be thus produced by the 
accumulation of this multitude of brilliant points, reflecting towards us 
the light borrowed by each of them from the Sun. 

This explanation accounts for the variation of the intensity of the 
Zodiacal Light at diff«;rent epochs; it would suffice to admit that the 
condensation of the particles or the density of the ring is not the same 
throughout its extent, and that its movement of circulation round the Sun 
presents successively different parts to the Earth. In this case, it becomes 
a question whether this lenticular ring of matter is distinct from the 
systems of meteors, of which we shall soon speak, and the existence of 
^bich seems at length established. 

Lastly, some astronomers regard the Zodiacal Light as a vaporous 
ring, which belongs to the Earth, surrounding it at some distance. But 
this is an opinion which appears somewhat wild (it can bo upset by the 
most simple geometrical considerations), and is utterly at variance with 
observation.* 

We omit to mention various other theories now completely abandoned. 
But it must be owned, in concluding what we have to say on this in- 
teresting phenomenon, that while the observations remain so vague and 
80 few in number, we are not yet permitted to pronounce, in a definite 
wav, on its nature. 

Cassini and Mairan have observed in the luminous cone momentary 
sparklings, which they explain by the rapid movements of its particles, 
alternatively presenting faces of unequal size ; nearly in the same way as 
one sees the grains of dust sparkling in the rays of the Sun when they 
penetrate into the interior of a dark room. 

This is an explanation which must be presented with the more reserve, 

* Wliatever may ho the true nature of the Zodiacal Light, obc^ervatioD proves 
that the substance of which it is composed lies in a regim which sometimes 
extends beyond the Earth's orbit, sometimes lies within it. Our readers wUl, 
therefore, understand why the description of it is found in this part of the Solar 
System. 
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as the observations of Mairan and Cassini have not been, as far as we 
know, confirmed. 

The intermittent brightness described by Unmboldt — the sudden un- 
dulations which he observed to traverse the luminous pyramid, also await 
explanation. Arago did not think this fact could be explained merely by 
variations in the strata of our atmosphere. 



IV. 

THE EARTH. 

« 

The Earth suspended in Space — Proof of its Spheroidal Form — Its Dimensions^ 
AIass, and Mean Density— Atmospheric Refraction ; its effects on the appear- 
ance of the Disks of the Sun and Moon. 

The Earth considered as a celestial body — as a planet — \\iU now be the 
object of our study. It is the globe we meet with next in our journey 
from the focus of the Bolar System. 

The Earth does not voyage alone, as do Venus and Mercury ; but, 
drawing the Moon after it, in its annual course, it is continually escorted 
by this faithful satellite. It is the first planet that rejoices in such a 
privilege. 

If the Earth be a body travelling through space, as do the multitudes 
of those which people the heavens, it may be asked, under what aspect it 
appears to the nearest celestial bodies. This will evidently depend on the 
distance of the observer. 

The form of the Earth is that of a nearly spherical globe, of which 
one-half receives the light of the Sun, whilst the other half is plunged in 
gloom. To a spectator who moves from it gradually, it would appear 
under the form of a disk, gradually becoming more and more diminutive, 
but more and more luminous at the same time ; presenting phases like 
Mercury and Venus, according to the relative position of the Earth witli 
regard to the spectator and the Sun. 

At the distance of the Moon, the Earth will be seen under the form of 
a luminous disk, sprinkled with spots, the bright ones marking the con- 
tinents and islands, and the snow and ice of the poles ; the darker ones 
indicating the place of the seas. But besides these permanent spots, 
variable and movable ones would be distinguished, produced by the cloudy 
strata of the atmosphere. 
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Its apparent diameter would be nearly four times that of the 2(oon, bo 
that, seen at the foil, the Earth would shine like thirteen united full moons. 
At about foar timea the distance of our eateUite, the terrestrial globe 
would Btill seem as large as the latter. But as the spectator moved away 
by degrees, the diameter of the disk would diminish, and would end by 




becoming iasensible. The Earth would then eUiue in the heavens like a 
planet. 

These statements of Science r^arding the form of our globe, and its 
teal dimenaioUB, — statements now familiar to every One, — are not based 
on umple analogies. Exact facts, which it is easy to verify, place the 
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rotandity of the Earth beyond doabt, and trigoaometrical earveys ot 
extreme preciuon have determined its tme dimenaions. Let as dwell an 
instant on these difierent points. 

It is well known that the horizon of a plain presents the form of a 
circle, Bnrronnding the observer. If the latter moves, the circle moves 
abo, but ita form Temains the same, and is modified only when monntains, 
or other obstadea of some elevation, limit the view. Ont at eea, the 
circular form of the faorison ia stiU more decided, and changes only near 
the coasts, the outline of which breaks the regularity. 

Here, then, we obtun a first notion of the rotundity of the Earth, 
since a sphere is the only body which is presented always to us under the 
form of a circle, from whatever exterior point of view it is examined. More- 
over, it cannot be said that the horizon is formed by theMimit of diatuicC 




liUcs It dUhnnt alti^udab 



vision, and that it is this which causes the appearance of a circular 
boundary, because the horizon is enlarged when we mount vertically above 
the surface of the plain. 

The preceding drawing, in which a mountun is figured in the middle 
of a plain, whose uniform curvature is that of a sphere, will prove oar 
nssertion. From the foot of the mountain the spectator will have but a 
very limited horizon. Let him ascend half-way, his visual radius 
extends, is inclined below the first horizon, and reveals a more extended 
circular area. At the summit of the mountain, the horizon still increases, 
and if the atmoephere be pure, the spectator will see numerous objecta 
appear, where from the lower stations the sky alone was visible. 

This extension of the horizon would be inexplicable if the Earth had 
tlie form of an extended plane. 

The curvature of the surface of the sea maniiests iteelf in a stiU more 
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striking manner. Suppose yourself on ihe coast, at the summit of a high 
tuwer, hill, or steep, rocky shore ; a vessel appears on the horizon, yon sea 
only the tops of the maats, the highest aails ; the lower saiU and the hall 
are invisible. As the vessel approai-hes, its lower part coinee Into view 
above the borison, and soon it appears entire (fig. 41). 




This fact, of the successive appearances on the surface of the sea, of 
the different parta of an object, beginning by the highest parts of it, is 
manifested in the same manner to the sailurs who from the ship observe 



*i^ 



the land. The explanation is rendered clear in the second sketch, where 
the coarse of a vessel, seen in profile, ie figured on the convex surface 
of the sea. 

As the curvature of the ocean is the same in every direction, it follows 
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that the Earth has really the form of a sphere, or at least difiers from it 
but little. 

We may also mention two proofs of another kind, ^^'hich, like the 
preceding ones, are more interesting as facts than as elements of con- 
viction. \Mio could doubt at the present time of the rotundity of the 
Earth, and of its suspension in space, after so many voyages of circum- 
navigation, after the daily testimony of the movement of the stars, setting 
on one side of the horizon, to reappear after twenty-four hours on the 
opposite side ? These are the proofs. 

One of the stars of the northern heavens, — the Pole-star— we shall 
speak of it again subsequently — remains nearly immovable, and at the 
same height in the heavens above the horizon of any given place. Now, 
when we move towards the south, this star by degrees approaches the 
horizon ; whilst, on the other hand, it rises as we advance to the north. 

This is a fact which can be explained very naturally by the convexity 
of the surface of the Earth, for if this change of height were held to be the 
result of a real approach of the traveller to, and removal from, the observed 
star, the known distance of the stars from the Earth shows that the 
displacement of the observer is, so to speak, indefinitely small, compared 
to the distance of the star, and cannot in any way account for its apparent 
movement. Besides, if instead of walking from north to south, the ob- 
server travels from east to west, the Pole-star will always appear at the 
same point of the heavens as referred to the movable horizon, and at the 
same height above this horizon. But, in this case, it will be the hour ot 
the rising and setting of the stars that will vary, as should happen if the 
cnrvature of the terrestrial surface is in every direction : and if, as indeed 
is known, our globe every day performs an entire rotation round one of its 
diameters. 

We may announce, then, as a fact, demonstrated by experience and 
observation, that the Earth, in spite of the irregularities of its surface, 
which seem to us considerable, is a spheroid, which, seen in space, appears 
as well defined, regular and smooth, as the disks of the other planets. 

Some numbers relative to the real dimensions of the Earth will support 
these results, so astonishing to those, who, learning them for the first time, 
seek to figure them as so many real facts. But before we give them, we 
will state a little more exactly the form of the Earth, as determined by the 
most Qxact measures. Its form is not rigorously spherical : the diameter 
or axis, round which the movement of diurnal rotation is performed, is the 
smaller diameter. Our globe, then, is flattened at the poles, that is to 
say, at the extremities of the axis. The existence of this flattening has 
been determined in the following manner. 

Let us consider a meridian, one of the ideal curved lines, indefinite ia 
number, which encircle the Earth, each one passing through the two poles. 
If the Earth were exactly spherical, each meridian would be a circle, that 
is, if we leave out of consideration the irregularities of the Earth^s sujrfaoe. 
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On this hypothesis, the snccessive verticals which, from the Equator to the 
Pole, would form between themselves equal angles — an angle of one 
degree, for instance, — would be equally distant the one from the other. 
The distances between the feet of the verticals on the surface of the Earth, 
would be expressed by equal numbers. 

Observation contradicts this supposition, and it has been found that 
the length of the successive degrees of the meridian increases, in a con- 
tinuous manner, from the Equator to the Pole.* 




f ig.48.->£llipiica] fonn of the terrestrial XDcrldiaiiB. Dfmiuvtion in the length of a degree 

from the Pole to the Equator. 

The following table shows the differences of length of the arcs of a 
degree, measured in the northern hemisphere of the Earth, at increasing 
latitndes, that is to say, at gradually increasing distances from the Equator: 
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Length of one 
Degree in Sngliah 
Feet. 
302,050 
363,044 
303,786 
364,262 
364,572 
304,951 
305,087 
305,291 
305,744 



• It is easy to see from fig. 43, that the meridian ought, in fact, to present really 
the fonn of an ellipse or oval, the greater diameter of which terminates in the equa- 
tor, and the smaller in the two poles. In such a curve, the curvature is the more 
strongly marked, as we consider the arcs nearsRt the m^jor axis. We shall then 
require to traverse a shorter distance nearer the Equator to And the same angle be- 
tween successive verticals than we shall near the poles. But it is well to remark 
th^ the flattening is much exaggerated in the drawing. . 
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The differenoeB are unmistakable, and thdr constancy puts tLe fact of 
the polar flattening quite beyond doubt. But their relative smallness, — 
there is only a di£ferenoe of 2 788 feet between the extreme latitudes — 
proves that the compiesaion is in truth very small, as may be proved by 
comparing the length of the equatorial diameter, and the polar one, 
deduced from the preceding data : 

Veet 
Eqniitorial diameter = il.'^lH.a^O 
Polar „ = 41,70^.710 

Thus, if we represent the Earth by a sphere, a yard in diameter, the 
polar diameter will be about the -^^th part of an inch too long. 

[But this is not all. The most recent results arrived at by geodesi&ts 
have taught us that the Earth is not quite truly represented by an orange, 
at all events, unless the orange be slightly squeezed, for the equatorial 
circumference i$ not a perfect circle, bvt an ellipse, the larger and shorter 
equatorial diameters being respectively 41,852,804: and 41,843,896 feet. 
That is to say, the equatorial diameter which pierces the Earth from 
longitude 14® 23' east, to 194° 23' east of Greenwich, is two mile* 
longer than that at right angles to it.*] 

What then, on this scale, are the irregularities produced by the 
mountains and valleys ; what the depth of the seas ? The calculation is 
easy ; Kunchinjinga and Gaurisankar, the giants of the Himalayan range, 
the highest known mountains of our globe, would only be elevated above 
the surface of a sphere of this size the -jx^Vt^^^ P^^ ^^ ^^ diameter ; Mont 
Blanc, about half as much. In chains of mountains of ordinary elevations, 
the hills and valleys would be unnoticeable. The greatest depth of the 
ocean would but indent the surface about -rzr'^TJD^ ^^ ^^ m(h. Fig. 44 
shows on a larger scale the relative dimensions of the height of the mount- 
ains, of the depth of the ocean, and the presumed thickness of the terres- 
trial crust. To obtain these dimensions, we have given the terrestrial 
globe a diameter of fourteen yards. 

The inequalities of the surface of the Earth have often been compared 
to the roughness of the skin of an orange. It will be seen by the preced- 
ing statements how exaggerated this comparison is. Our globe, reduced 
to the dimensions of an orange, would not present to the naked eye any 
trace of projection or of depression, nor would the flattening be perceptible 
unless to a practised eye. 

The study of the structure of the Earth — the configurations of its 
surface, its watercourses and seas, the geological constitution of its crust, 
and of the interior nucleus which composes it, — presents the highest 
possible degree of interest, but its consideration would be out of place in 
the present volume. 

W^ will only refer to the opinion, now generally entertained of its 

* Mem. Bo . Ast. Soc. vol. xxiz. 18G0. 
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primitive fluidity ; becanse this hypotheeia has ita aetronomical coniinna- 
tioD in tLe ellipticity which has been detected. It can be demoDefrated 
by the laws of mechanics, that a fluid maw, snimated by a movement of 
rotJition, tends to take the form of a apheroid, flnttened at the extremitieB of 
the Bzia around which the movement ie eEFecteil. 

Among the planeta which we have still to explore, we shall And many 
which aaanme, like the Earth, a spheroidal foim, but with a much more 
considerable flattening at their poles. Now, their movement of rotation is 
much more rapid. 

One word more on the form and dimensions of the Earth. 

We shall be able to form an idea of the curvature of the surface ot 
the globe over a limited extent of country, from the following facta : A 
traveller who starts on a journey from a given place, descends more and 
more below the horizon of that jilnce. When he shall have traversed a 




degree (69^ miles), be will actually be more than a thousand yards below 
the horizon-plane of the point of departure, disregarding differenoea of 
ieTel i>rocee«ling from irregalarities of surface. The horizon of Paria, 
prolonged as far as MarseiUea, would pass Above that town at a height of 
over 18 nules. 

By reaaon of the flattening of the poles, the circumference of a meridian 
is shorter than that of the Equator by nearly 42 miles. 

It follows from the preceding numbera, that the aurface of the Earth 
oontaina abont ldll,62l>,000 square miles. Of this immense surface the 
oceans embrace more than three-quarters; the remainder comprises the 
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continents and islands. It is not a little curious that one hemisphere 
of the terrestrial globe comprises the land, whilst the other hemisphere 
is nearly entirely occupied by water. If we adjust a globe in such a 
way that London would occupy the centre of the visible hemisphere, 
and place it at some distance from the eye, we shall see on the hemisphere 
turned towards us the whole of Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
and part of South America. If we place ourselves on the opposite side, 
with our antipodes in the centre, we shall see a hemisphere, with the 
exception of New Holland and the lower point of Southern America, 
nearly entirely covered by the ocean, only here and there scattered with 
islands. 

The figures in Plate V. give an idea of the distribution of the solid 
and liquid portions of the terrestrial surface. 

If, from the measures of the surface of the globe, we pass to those of 
its volume and weight, we arrive at numbers of which it is extremely 
difficult to form a definite idea, so much are they beyond our ordinary 
notions. 

But we can conceive a cubic volume of which the length, breadth, and 
height, are each one mile — this we call a cubic mile ; of such cubes our 
globe contains 259,800,000,000 ! Experiments and calculations, into the 
details of which we cannot enter in this place, have taught us the mean 
density of the materials of which our Earth is composed ; we say mean 
density, because the density varies in different strata. [And, moreover, 
the solid crust may not extend to the centre.] This mean density then i:s 
such that the Earth weighs 5^ times more than an equal volume of water 
would do. 

Hence we have been able, as it were, to weigh the Earth, and we have 
found that it weighs 6,06U,00O,OOO,00O,O0O,0OO,O0O tons ! This is ex- 
clusive of the weight of the air. Does then the air weigh anything ? Yes ; 
if we suppose it to extend only 37 miles [and we have positive proof that it 
extends much higher], it will weigh 5,178,000,000,000,000 tons ; thi? 
however, is after all, less than the millionth part of the weight of the Earth. 

Such are the dimensions, such is the mass of the planet which serves 
us as a dwelling-place. V^-hat in comparison, and considered merely from 
a material point of view, are the works of man either individually or col- 
lectively ? 

Nevertheless, this sphere which appears to us so colossal, must, after 
all, be-dassed only among the smaller planets of our system ; and is but a 
grain of sand compared with our central Sun, and a mere point lost in the 
immensity of the space comprised within the limits of our system. What 
idea then shall we have of the infinity of space, when, leaving our own 
system behind, as we shall shortly do, we shall see that even that entire 
system is but an atom of the Visible Universe ? 

We have just spoken of the total weight of the atmosphere : this is a 
point of mere curiosity. But the pressure which this fluid mass exercises 
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on every inch of surface, on organised beings which are enveloped and 
move in it, on liquids and vapours, is of extreme importance to organised 
life and to the physical conditions under which life is possible. The den- 
sity of the atmosphere, the law of decrease of this density, both in the 
lower and upper strata, are so many facts which have an intimate relation- 
ship with the temperature of the surface at different altitudes, with climate, 
and consequently with the distribution of animal and vegetable life on the 
surface of our globe. 

Moreover, there is a relationship no less decided between the consti- 
tution of the gaseous envelope in which we live, and the way in which the 
solar rays traverse it. 

Every one knows that a luminous ray proceeds in a straight line when 
it traverses a homogeneous medium, that is to say, one of unvarying density. 
The object which this luminous ray brings to our view under these cir- 
cumstances is exactly where it appears to be. 




Fig. 45.— Atmospheric refraction, showing its effect on tho apparent places of bodies in 

the celestial vaalt. 



If, on the other hand, before it reaches us, the luminous ray has to 
traverse media of di£ferent densities, obliquely, each change of density 
makes it deviate from its direct route ; and when it reaches the eye, the 
total deviation causes the object not to appear in the trne direction which 
it occupies. Its apparent position does not then indicate its real position. 
This phenomenon of deviation takes place in the atmosphere, and is 
called aimoipheric rtfraxAion. The importance of a proper knowledge of 
refraction in astronomical observations will be understood when we state 
that all celestial bodies are thus more or less displaced : the error resulting 
from this displacement is not the same in every part of the celestial vault : 
it is much more considerable when the strata traversed are thicker, or are 
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presented obliquely to the luminous rays ; in otlier words, when the object 
observed is near the horizon. 

The light proceeding from all celestial bodies in all their positions, 
therefore, is refracted unequally, and the effect of refraction is to make 
them appear higher than they really are ; to place them nearer the zenith. 

Hence follows a rather curious fact, namely, that the entire disks of 
the Sun or Moon remain still ^nsible when they are mathematically set ; 
that is to say, when they are really below the plane of the horizon. The 
duration of the day is then increased by refraction. The same phenome- 
non, of course, occurs both morning and evenins:. 

Refraction still prolongs the day, even when the Sun has actually 
disappeared : the upper strata of the atmosphere arc still illuminated, when 
the surface of the Earth is already in shade. They reflect earthwards a 
portion of this light, and by this means it is that the night passes into 
day, and day into night, by imperceptible gradations. Such is the cause 
of the morning and evening twilight. In fine, the duration of dawn and 
twilight varies according to the seasons and latitudes. 

Not only is the apparent position of bodies altered by the refraction of 
the atmosphere,* but for the same reason, the form of those with large 
disks, as the Sun and Moon, is modified. Refraction, the intensity of 
which, as we have seen, increases as it approaches nearer tlie horizon, affects 
the lower limbs of these luminaries more strongly than it does the upper 
ones ; so that the body, already flattened in its upper half, is still more 
so in the lower one; The sea-view, re])resented in fig. 40, represents this 
curious phenomenon, which can be seen inland as well as at sea, at both 
the rising and setting of the Sun and Moon. Sometimes this deforma- 
tion of the solar and lunar disks is far from presenting the regularity 
and symmetry which are seen in our drawing. The irregularities in the 
density of the lower strata of the air make the body appear under the 
most curious aspects. 

[Recent researches into the action ot the light-rays of the Sunbeam 
have made us acquainted with another class of facts of the utmost value to 
physical astronomers, as bearing upon the atmospheres of our sister Planets. 
Indeed, tlie more we studv the marvellous mechanism of our own atmo- 
sphere ; its manipulation, so to speak, of sunshine ; the reinforcing, tempering 
and economising power it possesses by reason of the aqueous vai>oure which 
it contains ; the more we see that, in spite of many ideas which it will be 
our duty to lay before our readers, it is not impossible that the actual heat 
experienced on the surfaces of all our Planets may be vastly different from 

* Tables of corrections have been calcniated for different heights. These tables 
enable as to find the true position of a celestial body, when the apparent position is 
known to observation. Nevertheless astronomeri) avoid observing too near the horizon » 
and wait luitil the body, by virtue uf iu iliantal motion, has attained its niaximam 
height, at the moment of culmination, or of the upper trdnsit of ilie meridian as it is 
called. 
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that to n'hich they would be apparently eulitled taking only their distance 
from the Son into account. It haa been proved that the heat which the 
Earth receives from the Sun is prevented from pasaiug away again into 
space BO rapidly aa it otherwise would, by the aqueous vapour present in 
the atmosphere. Hence, though the proportion of heat received at Mercury, 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, must coixespond to their distance from the 
Sun, yet their atmospheres may be so constituted' that the amount of heat 
actually retained may not greatly exceed or fall eliort of that which we 
enjoy. How far the excess or deficiency of direct heat may thus be com- 
pensated haa not yet been demonstrated.] 




Fig. (0.— Dero 



Let US add, in concluding our notice of the atmo^iplLere with which 
our planet is surronndeil, that, hy diffusing on all sides the light of the 
Soa, it interposes a bright curtain between the celestial bodies and the 
Earth, which during the day veils, as it were, the starry vault, as the 
stars are not sufBcieutly bright in comparison to remain visible. Without 
tHs diffused light the sky, instead of presenting that azure tint which we 
all know ao well, would assume the appearance of a black ground, on 
which the stars would appear and shine in broad daylight, as they do 
when a aolar eclipee cuta off the source of its diffused light. 
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THE EARTH. 

MOVEMENT OF ROTATIOX. 

Apparent Diumul Moveinont of the Stars and Sun — Heal Rotation of the Earth — 
The difference between Sidereal and Solar Davs — The Bapidity of the Earth's 
Rotation raries with the Latitude. 

^Iercury, Venus, and the Son, the three celestial bodies the movement 
of which we have stadied, each turns round one of their diameters ; this 
is a phenomenon which seems general ; and it has, in fact, been observed 
in all the bodies near enough and large enough to permit of their surface- 
markings being observed from the Earth. 

The rotatory movement of the Earth was established before that of 
any of the other celestial bodies, and no one at the present time is ignorant 
of the manner in which it daily manifests itself to us. 

At an homr of the morning, which varies according to the seasons, the 
Sun is seen to appear on the eastern horizon. By degrees it rises, its disk 
becomes entirely visible, and mounts gradually in the sky. At noon it 
reaches the highest point of its course ; it then commences its downward 
course, describing, in the second half of the day, an arc synmietrical to the 
first ; it then sets, and finally disappears in the evening in the west. The 
rotation of the Earth is thus shown during the day. 

During the night the stars accomplish the same apparent movement. 
The entire heavens seem then to possess a movement of rotation, which 
always takes place from east to west round a line of constant direction, to 
^hich astronomers give the name of Axis of the World. This is no other 
than the axis of the Earth. 

It was for some time imagined that the heavens themselves actually 
revolved in this direction ; but, in fact, it is our Earth which rotates in a 
contrary one— that is to say, from west to east, with an uniform movement, 
the duration of which, for each rotation, is a little less than four-and- 
twenty hours. Since the time of Copernicus and Galileo, the fact of the 
rotation of the Earth, demonstrated beyond all contradiction, hks been 
universally admitted, as well as its annual translation round the Sun ; but 
it is none the less true now, that there is still in some minds a singular 
confusion, arising from the fact that they cannot distinguish clearly between 
these two movements. 

The rotation of the Earth, let us repeat, is a daily or diurnal move- 
ment, which is accomplished in about twenty-four hours, and which 
produces, besides an apparent revolution of the entire celestial vault, the 
phenomena of day and night. 

Independently of this diurnal rotation, the Earth has a movement in 
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space, describiog round the Sun, like all the other planets, a nearly cir- ' 
cular curve or orbit This movement of tranalation gives rUe to the 
year and the seasons, but it doea not cauee the apparent diurnal revolution 
of the starry sphere, nor the successioa of days and nights ; it only modi- 
fies their relative length, as will be seen in the sequeL 

Let us return to the Earth's movement of rotation. 

We have before seen, that this movement is uniform ; that u to say, 
its angular velocity is constant. The ])roof of this uniformity is easy, and 
astronomers hnve aaCiefied themselves about it by measuring the length of 
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the arcs described in the same time by difierent stars. These arcs always 
measure an e"iual number of degrees. If we note with precision the 
-interval of time which elapses between two consecutive passages (or 
trantitt, as they ore called) of the same star over the meridian of a place 
from night to night — between two successive culminations* — we shall 
know the exact length of an entire rotation. 

It has thus been found to be about tweoty-tbree hours fifty -six minutes. 
This interval of time has received the name of a tidereal daj/,\ whilst 

' Aslronnmers call tha Tertical plans wlticli paesen tbroogh the north and south 
poinU of the horizon ot a place, indeflnitelj prolonfietl into space, the meridiui of 
Ihat place. When ■ but passes the meridiao it it at the highest point of its apptrent 
dinmsl course. Hence the mune of tulminalion ie g\\en to thigpBEEBge (artiansit). 

-(■The Nidereal dsyis divided, like the nolar da;, into tventj-four honra. Sidensl 
and solar hours are divided into sidereal and solar minutes respectiTelf, and so on: 
olllua more presently. 
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the term solar day is reserved for the interval of time which elapses 
between two successive passages of the Sun over the meridian : this second 
interval is about four minutes longer than the first. 

Between the solar day and the sidereal day there is a fundamental 
difference, — that of length. There is another not less important ; whilst 
the length of the sidereal day is invariable, that of the solar day varies 
throughout the year ? ♦ 

We must linger somewhat on the fundamental fact that the sidereal 
day is shorter than the solar one, as it is a fact which follows from the 
annual revolution of the Sun, and in truth is one of the best proofs of its 
existence. This proof is rendered evident by fig. 47. 

We there see the Earth in two positions in its orbit, positions which 
we will suppose separated one from the other, by an interval of a sidereal 
day : that is to say, by an entire rotation. 

In the first of these positions — that on the left, the meridian S O 
passes on one side through the Sun ; it is noon for the parts of the Earth 
situated along this meridian in the iUnminated hemisphere ; on the opposite 
side it passes, let us say, through some particular star ; it is midnight on 
that part of the Earth, situated along this meridian in the dark hemisphere. 

Let us imagine an entire rotation accomplished, \vhile our planet is 
travelling along its orbit. What will happen ? This, namely, that the 
meridian considered in its first position, after having rotated round the 
Earth's axis, is again parallel to that position, so that if the Earth had 
remained fixed in space, the Sun and stars would reappear at the same 
time in the meridian ; the sidereal day would have been of the same length 
as the solar day. 

But the Earth is not so fixed; she has travelled onward to another 
point. The star, because it is situated at an infinite distance, is again 
found, after a complete rotation, in the meridian, whiclu on the illuminated 
side, no longer passes through the Sun. It is clear from the figure, that 
the Earth must still describe a fraction of its movement of rotation, in order 
to bring the meridian we have lettered S 0, again to the Sun. 

Thus, the difierence in the length of the diurnal rotation of the Earth, 
and of the solar day, is explained by the annual revolution of our globe 
round the Sun, which is thus proved geometrically. 

*^ Hence it is that astronomers, with a view of obtaining a convenient and uni- 
form measure of time, have recourse to a mean solar day, the length of which is equal 
to the mean or average of all the apparent solar days in a year. An imaginary Sun, 
called the ' Mean Sun,' is conceived to move uniformly with the real Sun's mean 
(or average) motion, and the interval between the departure of the mean Sun from a 
meridian, and its socoeeding retium to it, is the duration of the mean solar daj. 
Clocks and chronometers are adjusted to mean solar time, so that a complete revola- 
tion (through twenty-four hours) of the hour-hand shall be performed in exactly the 
same interval as the revolution of the Earth on its axis with respect to the mean Sun. 

As the time deduced from observation of the true Sun is called * true' or 'apparent* 
time, so the time deduced from the mean Sun, or indicated by the machines which 
represent its motion^ is denominated *mean time.' 
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Since the Earth Las the form of a sphere, and turns with an uniform 
angular velocity ronnd an ideal line of invariable direction, there ought to 
result from this movement different rates of movement for the various 
points of its surface. 

At the two poles this velocity is nil: but from the poles to the 
Equator it increases eonstantly, as the radii of the circles described by the 
different points along a meridian, — or, in other words, the distance from 
the axis of rotation, — increase as these points are nearer the Equator. 

In twenty-four hours, the circle described by a part of the globe, situ- 
ated in the latitude of Paris, is entirely traversed, as is that parallel to it, 
in the latitude of Reikiawik in Iceland, or, finally, in the latitude of Quito 
on the Equator itself. These circles are of very different lengths. Hence 
very unequal real velocities. These velocities are, at Reikiawik, 221 yards; 
at Paris, 333 yards; and at Quito (on' the Equator), 507 yards a second : 
or 450, 682, and 1038 miles an hour respectively. 

How is it then, that, carried with such rapidity, we do not ourselves 
perceive our movement? It is because the entire bulk of the Earth, 
atmosphere, and clouds, participate in the movement.* 

This constant velocity, with which all bodies situated on the surface 
of the Earth are animated, would be the cause of the most terrible and 
general catastrophe that could be imagined, if, by any possibility, the 
rotation of the Earth were abruptly to cease. Such an event would be 
the precursor of a most sweeping destruction of all organised beings. 

But the constancy of the laws of nature permits us to contemplate 
such a catastrophe without fear. It is demonstrated that the position 
of the poles of rotation on the surface of the Earth is invariable. It 
has also been asked whether the velocity of the Earth*s rotation has 
changed, or, which comes to the same thing, if the length of the sidereal 
day and that of the solar day deduced from it have varied within the 
historical period? Laplace has replied to this question, and his demon - 
stratian shows that it has not varied the one hundredth of a second 
during the last two thousand years. 

• Who was that ingenious inventor who, seriously or otherwise, suggested that we 
should utilise the Earth's rotation as tho most rapid mode of locomotion at once 
the moat simple and economical that could be conceived ? This was to be accom- 
plished by rising, in a balloon for instance, to a height inaccessible to aerial currents. 
Then the balloon, remaining immovable in this caUn region, would simply await the 
moment when the Earth, rotating underneath, would present the place of destina. 
tion to the eyes of the travellers, who would then descend. A well-regulated watch 
and an exact knowledge of longitudes, would thus render possible travelling from 
east to west, all voyages from north to south, or from south to north, naturally being 
interdicted. This suggestion has only one fault ; it supposes that the atmospheric 
strata do not participate in the movement of rotation of the solid part of the globe. 

The inventor did not remark that on the hypothesis of an immovable atmo- 
sphere, while we rotate at London 'viith a velocity of 333 yards a second, there would 
result a wind in the contrary direction ten times more violent than the most terrible 
faoiricane. ' Is not the absence of such a state of tilings a convincing experimental 
proof of the participation of the atmospheric envelope in the general movement f 

H 
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VI. 

THE EARTH. 

BBYOLUTIOR BOUND THB SUN. 

The Year — Dimensions of the Earth's Orbit — The Seasons — Difference in the 
Length of Days and Nights, according to the Seasons and Latitudes — Zones 
and Climates. 

The moYement of the Earth on its axis manifests itself to us, as we have 
seen, by an apparent revolution of the whole heavens in the space of a day. 

By a similar illusion, the Sun seems to describe in a year, round our 
planet, an orbit which, in reality, is traversed by the Earth round the Sun. 

The exact time of this revolution, in mean solar days, is 365 days 6 
hours 9 minutes 10 seconds and 75 hundredths of a second. In this 
interval of tmie, the Earth sets out from one part of its orbit, travelling in 
a direction from right to left, or from west to east, and regains the point 
of departure ; accomplishing thus, without end, and always in the same 
manner, its movement of translation. 

This orbit is not a circle, but an ellipse, of which the Sun occupies one 
focus. The mean radius of the orbit, that is to say, the mean distance of 
the Sun from the Earth, measuras 95,298,000 miles. 

The velocity of the Earth's passage along this immense curve is vari- 
able, but its average rate is 33,290 yards a second, or 68,000 miles an 
hour. So that we not only rotate every instant, describing arcs round the 
terrestrial axis, the length of which, var3ring with the latitude, may reach 
as high as 500 yards a second ; but we are agun carried through space 
with a velocity which exceeds 19 miles a second. 

If we contemplate the dimensions of the globe and the enormous mass 
of the Earth, the imagination will be confounded in the presence of the 
gigantic ball, which glides through space with such rapidity. 

A calculation of two contemporary philosophers, Helmholtz and Mayer, 
will perhaps give an idea of the prodigious movement which impels our 
globe. These physicists have endeavoured to ascertain what amount of 
heat would be developed by the abrupt stoppage of the Earth in its orbit 
They have found that this heat would suffice to melt the entire globe, and 
to reduce a great portion of it to a state of vapour. 

If it be true that the Earth moves thus around the Sun relatively 
fixed, in proportion as she travels in one direction along a certain portion 
of her orbit, the Sun itself will seem to describe an equal arc in a contrary 
direction when we consider the arcs described separately ; but if we com- 
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pare, iu fig. 48, the real curve described by the Earth with the apparent 
one described by the Sun, we shall see that the directions are the same. 
So that, as the proper movement of the Snn, which causes the delay of its 
passage across the meridian, or, what is the same thing, the inequality of 
the solar and sidereal days, takes place from west to east, the real move- 
ment of the Earth is also effected in the same direction. It is for want of 
comprehending this, that some authors with rather imaginative minds have 
cried out against the fallacies of astronomers. 

The Sun, then, must move each instant across the starry 'vault of the 
heavens, and its centre will coincide from day to day with different stars. 
During the day this displacement is not perceptible when no exact mea- 
sure of the position of the Sun is taken. But we need only recognise that, 
corresponding with the displacement of the Sun during the day, there 
must be an analogous movement of the heavens during the night, to com- 
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Fig. 48.— Real Orbit of th« Earth, and apparent Orbit of the Sun. 

prehend that the aspect of the constellations must vary throughout the 
whole year. It is in consequence of the translation of the Earth, that the 
heavens defile progressively over the horizon of any given place, or if not 
the whole heavens, at least that portion of them which are brought by the 
diamal movement above that horizon. 

The length of the year, that is to say, of the interval of time which 
elapses between two successive passages of the Earth through the same 
point of its orbit, is about 365^ mean solar days. How many entire 
rotations on its axis does our globe execute during that time ? — 3G6]^; in 
other words, if the number of the solar days of the year is 365^, the number 
of the sidereal days is exactly greater by unity. 

This is a direct consequence of the yearly revolution of the Earth, 
combined with its diurnal movement of rotation. The same phenomenon, 
which at first seems paradoxical, is produced in all the other planets, what- 
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ever the number of rotations accomplished during a complete revolution 
round the Sun, and whatever the durations of their sidereal and solar days. 

Let us recall the fact that after an entire rotation the Sun, which at 
the pQint of departure passed the meridian at the same time as a given 
star, lags behind about four minutes. At the following rotation there is 
further delay, which is added to the preceding one : and so on, until the 
annual revolution being terminated, matters are found in the same state as 
at the beg^inning. Now, if in order to return to a coincidence of the Sun 
with the star which serves as a means of comparison, the Earth has effected 
366 rotations on its axis, the star will have passed 366 times over the 
meridian, whilst the Sun, exactly behind one transit, will have returned to 
the meridian once less, that is to say, only 365 times. 

Let us now pass to other phenomena of great interest to the inhabitants 
of the Earth, — phenomena which have their source in the double move- 
ment of our planet. 

From one day to another the inhabitants of the same place— let us 
rather say, the inhabitants of the same latitude — see the Sun ascend above 
the horizon to variable heights. The points in the east and west, where 
the radiant body rises and sets, change their places; the Sun at noon 
attains a grater or less altitude, and the length of its daily sojourn above 
the horizon gives to the days and nights their variable and unequal 
lengths : hence different temperatures and diversified climatic conditions ; 
hence the Seasons. On the other hand, these conditions themselves change, 
not only in both hemispheres of the Earth, but even in the same hemi- 
sphere, according to the latitude of the place considered. Hence climate, 
frigid zones with long days and nights, temperate zones, torrid zones, and 
the regions nearest the equator, which have each year two summers and 
two vrinters, and where the length of the day is idways equal to that of 
the night. 

The astronomical reason of all these phenomena rests in the simul- 
taneous movements of the Earth. But there is a circumstance which 
influences their succession in a dominant manner, and on which we must 
now fix our attention. 

Let us glance at Plate V., which represents the orbit of the Earth and 
the position of our planet in various points of it We shall see that the 
axis of rotation is neither perpendicular to the plane in which the orbit lies, 
nor in this plane, but that it forms with it a certain angle (66^ 32' 42^') 
nearly equid to two-thirds of a right angle. This inclination is constant 
during the whole year, or at least varies only between very small limits : 
besides this, the axis always remains parallel to itself. It is the paraUdism 
of the axis which accounts for the nearly invariable position of the celestial 
]K>le above the horizon in each locality, provided we bear in mind the 
nearly infinite distance of the stars from the Earth. 

Among all the positions which the Earth occupies in its orbit, there 
are four principal ones, diametrically opposed, in pairs, which influence in 
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a moet important manner the relative lengths of day and night, and the 
seasons : these are the two equinoxes and the two solstices. 

Here are the order and dates of their succession ; 

Towards the 2l8t of March the Earth is at the first of these points, 
called the Spring Equinox ; then comes the Summer Solstice, about the 
2l8t of June ; the Autumnal Equinox, near the 22nd of September ; and, 
lastly, the Winter Solstice, which generally falls on the 21st of December. 
Each of these points marks the commencement of the season after which it 
is named. The precise epochs of these four fundamental positions vary 
each year, but within a somewhat restricted limit, as may be seen from the 
following table : — 

COMXENCEIIENT OF THE FOUB SEASONS. 

1865. 1804. 

Sprhio . . . March 20, b^ 10" A.m. • • March 20, 2" 15" p.m. 

Summer . . . Jane 21, 5 25 a.m. • * Jane 21, 10 55 a.m. 

Autumn . . . Sept. 22, 7 1 p.m. . . Sept. 23, 1 8 a.m. 

WiKTEB . . . Dec. 21, 1 13 p.m. • . Dec. 21, 6 50 p.m. 

When the Earth is at one or the other of the equinoxes, the plane of 
the Equator prolonged passes precisely through the centre of the Sun. 
The two poles of the planet are then symmetrically placed with regard to 
the radiant body, and the circle of separation of the illuminated hemisphere 
and the dark hemisphere lies in a meridian. 

It results from this particular position that each part of the Earth, 
whatever its latitude, describes half its daily journey imposed on it by the 
Earth's rotation in shade, and half in sunshine. Fig. 49 will explain this. 

Thus, at the time of the equinoxes, the length of the day is equal to 
that of the night all over the w^orld. The Sun remains twelve hours above 
the horizon of each place, and twelve hours below it. 

From the spring equinox to the summer solstice the Earth traverses 
the portion of its orbit which corresponds to the months of April, May, 
and June. Its axis remaining always parallel to itself, one of its poles, 
— the North Pole, — is turned more and more towards the Sun ; during 
the same period the South Pole, on the contrary, is turned more and 
more away from it. The day and night become more and more unequal 
m length, and this inequality attains its meridian towards the 21st of June 
(fig. 50). 

The circle of separation of sunshine and shade having travelled farther 
from the Pole, it follows that the lengths of the nights of the northern 
hemisphere has continuously decreased ; the day. on the contrary, in- 
creasing, and in much greater proportion as the places are more distant 
from the equator. 

The southern hemisphere has, during this period, experienced inverse 
phenomena : at the equator only has the day continued to be equal with 
the night. 

From the 21st of June to the 22nd of September, the Earth passes 
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from the summer ^olatice to the autumnal equinox. Dnring the second 
period, the North Pole ia turned towards the Sun, while the South Pole 
remaina plunged in darkness ; the altematione of day and night present, 
in inverse order, during the summer the same phenomena as during the 
spring. 

Thus, for six months, the regions near the North Pole have con- 
tinufllly seen the Sun above the horizon, those of the South Pole have 
always had it below. Hence, in their icy deserts, here a day of six 
months, there a night of six months, tempered, it is true, by a continual 
twilight. During each twenty-four hours, in consequence of the diurnal 
rotation, the Sun thus describes a curve, which grnzes the horizon, though 
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not quite parallel to it, describing a double spiral, which rises constancy 
nntil the 20tb of June, and afterwards descends to the beginning of antnmn. 

If the course of tite Earth during one half of the year has been well 
understood, it will be easily seen how, during the other half, similar 
phenomena will occur in Fymnietrically inverse order. At the antnmnal 
equinox we shall have equal days and nights throughout the Earth. The 
autumn uud winter of the northern hemisphere will be the spring and 
summer of the soutliem one. The same differences in the relative lengths 
of sight and day will also be presented ; the only difference arising from 
(he different length of the corresponding seasons in the two hemispheres. 

A word now on the inequality of seasons. 
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Let ns ODce more ineUt npon the fact, that the orbit of the Earth is 
Dot a drcle, but an ellipse, and that the Sun is not in its centre, as would 
appear from Plate VI, bnt in one of its foci. More than this, the major 
axis of the ecliptic— which is the aetTODomical term for the orbit of the 
Earth — doee not exactly pass through the solsticeB. In fig. 51 their non- 
coincidence has been pnrpoeely exaggerated. 

We shall immediately comprehend from an inspection of the diagram 
that winter ought to be the shortest, and summer the longest, of the four 
eeasons : the two other seasons are of intermediate lengths, spring being 
the longer of the two. 

This wonld he true, owing to iho fact of the inequality of the ore 
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traversed alone even if the Earth travelled with a constant velocity over 
every portion of its orbit. Bnt the inequality is largely increased from 
another cause. 

Vi'e shall see in the sequel, that every planet moves round the Sun 
with variable velocities, and more rapidly aa it approaches the common 
focus. The Earth, therefore, moves less quickly dnring the summer 
season of the northern hemisphere than dnring the winter season, and this 
again contributea to increase the difference in their lengths. 

The mean durations of the seasons in the order in which we have 
spoken of them, are as follow : — 

r*yi. Dnjl. 

fipring ni-9 Autnmn .... H9-T 

Summer .... g-'J-O Wiater .... BO-O 
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The first two seasons, as do the two others, differ only but seven-tenths 
of a day, that is to say, IG hours 48 minutes. But the spring exceeds the 
autunm by 3 days 4 hours 48 minutes, and the summer is longer than the 
winter by 4 days 14 hours and 24 minutes. 

At the extremities of the larger diameter (or ' major axis/ as it is 
called) of its orbit, the Earth is nearest to and most distant from the Sun. 
It is at ita maximum distance, or aphelion^ in the first days of July, and 
at its maximum distance, or j>ertAe//on, a few days after the \iinter 
solstice — about the 31st of December. 



j4utumnal Rqitlnnx 




f'^rnal Equinox 



Sprj^ 



Fig. 51 .—Orbit of the Earth. Varying length of tho difTcreut Seoaont. 

Thus the Sun is farther from us during the spring and summer than 
during the autumn and winter of the northern hemisphere, a circumstance 
which proves that it is not to the decrease of the Sun's distance that we 
must attribute the increase of heat, or rather of temperature, of any given 
place on our hemisphere. 

During the northern spring and summer the Sun remains above the 
horizon of a place longer than in autumn and winter ; the length of the 
day exceeds more and more that of the night as the solstice is approached. 
That is the most important cause of the increase of temperature during the 
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summer months. Another caase, not to be passed over, is the height of 
the Snn above the horizon. The diurnal arc described by the great light- 
giver rises higher and higher from the time of the spring equinox to the 
summer solstice, returning in inverse order from the summer solstice to 
the autumnal equinox. The rays that he sheds on the divers points of 
the northern hemisphere traverse the atmosphere less obliquely than in 
winter and autumn; and the intensity of the heat received is much 
greater when this obliquity is less, a circumstance easily explained by the 
smaller thickness of the atmospheric strata traversed. Besides, if we leave 
the thickness of the atmosphere out of the question, the obliquity of 
which we speak is in itself a cause why the heat received should be less 
considerable. 

The preceding explanation applies to the southern hembphere during 
the seasons of autumn and winter, which are to it what spring and summer 
are to us. And as the Snn is, besides, at a less distance from the Earth, 
the intensity of the heat is greater : as also in the winter seasons of the 
same hemisphere the cold is more intense. In the long run, however, these 
inequalities are compensated, and the mean temperatures of the year are 
nearly the same, both north and south of the Equator. 

We speak here merely of the purely astronomical influences, leaving 
out of the question the thousand local disturbing causes which may exist 
or arise ; the climate of a place being a resultant of them all. From this 
point of view it is also easy to comprehend why the maxims of heat and 
cold do not fall exactly at the solstices, but some little time after, in July 
and January. From the 20th of June the Earth, already warmed by the 
days of spring, continues to receive from the Sun during the day more 
heat than it radiates during the night: its temperature, therefore, still 
increases. On the other hand, towards the 21st of December, 'the Earth, 
already chilled by the long nights of the autumnal period, still continues to 
get colder, because it loses more heat during the night than it receives 
during the day. 

More than this, the seasons are very different for every point of the 
same hemisphere. From the equator to one or the other pole, we pass by 
imperceptible degrees from an intense heat to an extreme cold. On the 
surface of the globe, five zones or climates are distinguished, which succeed 
in the following order : 

The Torrid Zone, which comprises all the regions north and south of 
the equator, where the Sun is vertical twice a-year; it is bounded by the 
tropics in lat. 23° north and south. 

Two Temperate Zones, which extend on either side the tropics to a 
latitude of 6B°. To all the countries comprised in these zones the Sun 
never rises to the zenith, and the limit of its least meridional altitudes is 
comprised between 6G° and the horizon. 

Lastly, two Frigid or Circumpolar Zones.^ Within the limits of 
these zones the Sun descends to the horizon and disappears even beneath 
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it, here for one day, there for six months. It never rises to an a]titnde 
greater than 46^, and at the pole itself the maximum altitude is but half 
that quantity. 

The superficial areas of these zones are very unequal : the torrid zone 
embraces tVV^^* ^^ ^^® ^*®^ surface of the terrestrial spheroid ; the two 
temperate zones, iVtj^^^ ; and, lastly, the two frigid zones, -yg ^ths. Thus 
the two temperate zones, the most favourable to human habitation and to 
the development of civilised life, comprise more than half the extent of the 
Earth ; the frigid zones, which may almost be termed uninhabitable, form 
a very small fraction. In these quantities both land and sea are included. 

The various phenomena which we have just considered dejiend directly 
upon the rotation of the Earth and its annual movement of translation in 
8pace. The length of this rotation, or of the sidereal day, the inclination 
and the parallelism of the axis, the duration of the year, the form of the 
orbit and its real dimensions, are so many elements which combine to 
produce them. If all, or some of them, were to change, the days and 
nights, the seasons and climates, would change also, and the consequences 
which would result to the conditions of life on our planet would produce, 
either in the long run, or suddenly, the most profound modifications and 
most considerable changes. 

We have already seen that the length of day has remained invariable 
during the historic period. The same may be said of the year. But if 
the form of the terrestrial orbit and the inclination of the axis of rotation 
vary imperceptibly, the periodical variability of these elements is confined 
within narrow limits, so that, except for unforeseen and improbable cata- 
strophes, the astronomical conditions of our planet can be considered as 
invariable. The source of the light and heat, and even of life, on our own 
globe, and on the other planets, no doubt, is being gradually dried up, but 
calculation has shown that millions of years must elapse before the gradual 
weakening of its rays can modify perceptibly our terrestrial climates. 

When we come to study the other members of our system, we shall 
soon find the most curious variety in the astronomical — and therefore 
climatic — conditions of each of them. Governed by identical laws, they, 
nevertheless, will present to us the most wonderful diversities, in the same 
manner as the organic kingdom constructed with a small number of simple 
elements on a plan, the unity of which is, day by day, becoming more 
evident, furnishes, nevertheless, to the intelligent admiration of man a con- 
Kiderable number of various substances, and a still more prodigious number 
of genera, species, and varieties. 
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VII. 

THE MOON. 

Phases of the Moon<— Its Movement round the Earth — Dimensions and Distances ; 
recent measures, Effect of Irradiation in the Case of the Moon — Rotation — 
Rotation and Revolution performed in the same time — The Moon's Orbit always 
concave of the Sun— The Moon*s Rotation on its Axis. 

OwiKO to its snccessive and periodical appearances and disappearances, — 
the variety of form of its luminous portion, and the vai^dng illumination 
due to its light, the Moon is certainly the hody which above all others g^ves 
the greatest diversity to the aspect of our nights. The white and soft light 
with which it inundates the landscape is the delight of all those who are 
sensible to the beauties of nature ; poets have not failed to introduce it iu 
their descriptions, and painters in their pictures. But the absence or the 
presence of the Moon in the starry vault is not less interesting to astro- 
nomers than to artists — to science than to poetr}\ It is only from the 
astronomical point of view that we shall here speak of it. 

When the Moon shines in the heavens, when even she shows us a 
small part only of her illuminated side, the brightness of her light effaces 
the smallest stars visible to the naked eye. The number of stars thus 
rendered invisible — ^put out as it were, is much more considerable as the 
Moon approaches the full ; then the glimmer of the Milky Way is lost in 
the diffused light of the atmosphere, and only the most brilliant stars 
remain perceptible to the unaided vision. Moreover, as the time during 
which the Moon is visible increases with its brightness, it soon becomes 
impossible for astronomers to make delicate observations, at least if they 
do not propose to study the Moon itself, or the more brilliant stars. 

Happily for observers, the Moon disappears periodically from the 
heavens, and thus restores to the celestial vault, when the air is clear and 
calm, all its splendour and magnificence. The great proximity of the 
Moon to the Earth, which it incessantly accompanies in its revolution 
round the Sun, makes it one of the most interesting among the celestial 
bodies. What can be, in fact, more curious than this little system in the 
vast system of the solar world : this Earth in miniature, perpetaally exe- 
cuting round our globe a series of movements entirely similar to those that 
our Earth in turn performs round the Sun. Further on, when we shall 
see other planets, accompanied also by satellites, and forming with some so 
many little systems, we shall more easily be able to appreciate the pheno- 
mena which these satellites present to observers situated in the primary 
body, if we in this place study those presented by our own Moon and 
Earth in detail. 

Let us begin with our satellite as it appears to the naked eye. 
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Two facts are known to every one : first, that in an interval of twenty- 
nine or thirty days, the Moon is seen under a series of appearances which 
are called phategf which are reproduced periodically in the same order. 
Second, that it always presents the same face to the Earth, in such a 
manner that we only see one of its hemispheres: the other half of the lunar 
glohe remaining for ever invisible to us. 

Now, these two facts are proofs positive, that the Moon has two motions, 
one of revolution round the Earth, another of rotation on itself. These 
two movements, by a curious coincidence, are made in the same interval of 
time. If we follow the Moon through the course of one of its revolutions, 
we shall be convinced of the reality of these movements, and of the fact 
that they are both performed at the same time. 

We know that there is a New Moon, when our satellite is invisible, both 
during the day and night. It then occupies in the heavens a place very 
near the Sun, presenting to us its dark hemisphere ; for this reason, and 
because also it is lost in the splendour of the solar rays, it is invisible to us. 

About four days elapse between the disappearance of the Moon in the 
morning in the east, and its reappearance in the evening in the west, a 
little after the setting of the Sun; the instant of new moon occurs precisely 
in the mid interval ; after this epoch it gradually emerges from the Sun*s 
rays. 

We see it first (Plate VI) in the form of a very slender crescent, the 
convexity of which is turned towards the point below the horizon occupied 
by the Sun : at this time the obscure portion of the Moon's disk is seen 
very distinctly. The delicate transparent tint which renders it visible is 
known under the name of Earth-shine, or lumiere cendree, and is due to 
the reflected light of the Earth. 

Drawn along, apparently, by the diurnal movement, the body soon 
sets below the horizon. The next day the same appearance again occurs, 
but already the crescent is less delicate, the luminous portion larger, and 
the Moon somewhat farther from the Sun, setting also a little later. 

The fourth day after the new Moon, the form and appearance of our 
satellite, which sets only three hours after the Sun, is that which is re- 
presented in the second figure of Plate VI. The Earth-shine is still very 
perceptible, although it diminishes more and more, to disappear altogether 
at the following phase, which is called the First Quarter, 

Between the seventh and eighth days of the Moon, it is presented to us 
under the form of a semicircle, partly visible during the day, as this time 
the diurnal movement only causes it to approach the horizon some six 
hours after sunset. In the preceding phase, the various features spread 
over the Moon's surface were visible. But at this time these markings 
are distinguished with great clearness on the luminous half-circle, more 
especially at the division between the illuminated and the dark portion 
called ' the terminator.' 

Between the first quarter and the Full Moon, seven days again elapse. 
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during wMch the form of the illnminated part approaches nearer and 
nearer to that of a complete circle; the Moon rises and sets later and later, 
always taming towards the west the circular portion of its disk. 

Lastly, it presents to us the whole of its illuminated portion, abont 
fifteen days afler the new Moon ; then the honr of its rising is nearly that 
of the setting of the Sun, which in 
turn rises when the Moon sets. It is 
midnight when it attains the highest 
part of its coarss, or, in astronomical 
language, when it passes the meri- 
dian ; then the Sun itself passes the 
lower meridian under the horizon ; 
that is to say, relatively to the Earth, 
the Moon is precisely opposite the 
Sun. 

From the time of full ifoon to the 
next new Moon, the circular form of 
the %-irible portion of the disk dimin- 
ishes by degrees, and at last pats rtg.si-i«tpha»ofti.»M™. 
on the appearance first noticed, — that of a slender crescent. But this time 
the convexity is turned towards the east ; in fact, the half circle hounding 
the illuminated portion naturally always faces the Sun. 

In the mid interval which separates the full ^^loon from the following 
period, at the Latt QtiaTfer we get a phase like that presented at the first 
■jnarter, but inversely situated. In this eecond part of the lunar period, 
or LvntUioa, the apparent position of the Moon in the Heavens approaches 
nearer and nearer that of the Sun, Toward the last days, it precedes 
its rise by very little, until it is again lost in its rays, finally to disappear, 
and then to again appear as a Neio Moon, at the commencement of the next 
lunation. The Earth-shine again becomes visible, after the last as before 
the first quarter, and becomes more apparent as the visible portion of the 
disk diminishes. 

This succession of the phases of the Moon, which is constantly rcpro- 
dnoed, and always in the same manner, results evidently from the move- 
ment of the Moon round the Earth. Tiiis will be easily understood from 
fig. 53, and it will be there seen why the phases of successive lunations are 
precisely the same when the Sun, the Earth, and the Moon occupy the 
same relative positions ; while, if we referred the place occupied by the 
Moon to the stars, in two or more similar and consecutive phases, it woidd 
be seen that it does not occupy the same point of the sky — that it does 
not even traverse the same consteUations ; a fact which results not only 
from the movement of the Earth in its orbit, but from the variations of 
the movement of the Moon in hers. In a little more than 29^ days,* 

■ ag dajs, 13 honrs, 41 minQtes, ! 
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tiw Hood rctnnii lo occapy the ttat posiiion with rapect to tbs Son aail 
Earth ; Hum mvfct the leog^th of the Innsr month or Ituation. 

It most be added, that thU leo^h exceedi bj m'^re than two da>i 
the tioM of a comfJete ttrolaticn of the Hoon in iU oihit, that ia, of iu 




ng. U.— Orbit or Uio Moon. EipUnstloa of Ibt Phues. 

lidereol revolatioo.* This difference u due to the movement of the Earth 
round the Sun. 

Gonaidering the Earth as fixed, the orbit which its eatsIUte deecribeft 
round it is an ellipse of which the Earth occupies one of the fod. The 
' The Moon'i sideretl <Uf U 3T dttfn, T bonni, 43 minutea, 11^ (Monds long. 
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distance, therefore, whiph geparatee the two bodie«, varies incessantly, and 
as a consequence, the apparent diameter of the Moon varies also, bnt 
inversely : a fact proved by observation, and eepecially by micrometricsl 
measures of its disk. 

The figtires here given will enable ns to form a precise idea of these 
variations. 

The greatest distance of the Moon from the Earth is about 64^ times 
(he equatorial radiiu of our globe. When the Moon is at this distance, it 
is said to be in apogee. At the time ot perigee,* that is to say, its least 
distance, it is not further from us than C7| of these radii, whence it results 
that its mean distnnce is 60^ radii, that is, nearly equal to the 400th jiart 
of the distance of the Earth from the Snn, which is, as we have seen, in 
Tonnd numbers 24,000 terrestrial radii. We must then make a chain of 
thirty globes, equal in size to the Earth, touching each other, and in n 
straight line, to reach the Moon. [According to the latest researches of 
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Frofeasor Adams, the mean distance of the centres of the Elarth and 
Moon is 238,793 miles, and this we know to be correct within a very few 
miles.] 

After we have passed the heaven? under review, we shall retnm to the 
interesting question of the distances of the ditFcrent bodies, and we shall 
attempt to give an idea of the methods which enable ns to determine 
them. We shall then see how, relying on very simple geometrical prin- 
ciples, and aided by instruments of great perfection, astronomers can 
meaanre the distances of some bodies near the Earth, infer from these 
meaenres the distances of the other members of the system, and, finally, 
gange the profandities of the ethereal vault without quitting the movable 
stand-point where Nature has placed ns. 

The mean distance which separatee us from the Moon is but little 
more than nine times the circumference of the Earth at the Equator. 
There are many sailors who have, in their voyages, traversed as long a 

* dfStc,tnmA<^,from,va.i y^, f.'w Earth, Ptri'jtt, frODi ■^,>iMr, and yi. 
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to ns lar(,'er at tbe zenith than at the horizMi ; bnt, rin^arly enough, by 
a pare illi^idit, the opposite effect obtaina; at the ririog and setting of 
the Moon ila diek apfiears to as enormoas ; it seenu, on the contrarj-, to 
iliminL-h inaen^iLly when it is removed from the objects sitaated on the 
horizon mid moants the stany akv. 

We have remarked, that this ia a pare illusion. To be convinced of 
it, it ia hnflicient to take exact measures when the Kloon is in the two 
positionB : if this be done with rigorous csactnesg by means of an instm- 
ment, to make the remit independent of our ordinary way of judging, it 
it entirely opposite to the appearance. How is thia singular phenoioenon 
expluned? 

By an error of o ir judgment. When the Inminotia disk of the body 
ia near the horizon, it seema placed beyond all the objects on the surface 
of the LIurlh iotcrj o led between ns and it, and therefore more distant than 
at the ztnilh, wheie nothing eeparates it from na. Now an object whidi 
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keepa the same opparent dimeDsionB ia to us, \>y virtue of tlie instinctive 
kabita of our eye, by 80 mucli grealer as it appears to 1)6 more distant,* 

We next come to the real dimensions of llie Moon. These are 
readily determioed, since we know, with the moat wonderful exactness, bolli 
the apparent magnitude of the Moon's diameter and our distance from it.f 

[A recent discovery of very great interest shows iis that in tlie case of 
the Moon, the word ' apparent ' means much mure than it does with 
regard to other celestial bodies. Indeed, tlie biightnesB of the Moon 
causes oiir eyes to play uh false. As is well known, the crescent of the 
new moon, by nn effect of irradiation, seems part of a much larger sphere 
than that whicli it has been said, time out of mind, to * hold in its arms.' 
We now learn tliat tlie bright portion of the Moon, as seen in our measur- 
ing inatmmenta as well as with the naked eye, covers a larger area in the 




Fig. St. — nomiwnUi'c dini«a*!aiu of the Earth uid Mo«a. 

field of view of the telescope, than it would do if it were not bright. Tiiia 
has recently been proved hy measuring the dark Moon. Our readers may 
possibly ask how this has been done ? Well, we get sn approach to a 
dark Moon when we obsen'e the occultation of a star at the dark limb ; 
and under theae circumstances, it has been recently found by the Astrono- 
mer Royal, that in the main, all such occultations gn to show that the 
limb of the Moon is not so far away from its centre, in other words, that 
its radius is not so great, as we thought. Again, in total or annular 
eclipses, we deal entirely with the dark Moon, and Mr. I)e La Bue'a 
exqniaite photographs of the total eclipse of ISliO entirely endorse the 
results of the twenty-five years' labours at Greenwich. 

• If, when thf disk of the Moon appeni-s nt the horizon with thesn illiisory di- 
mnisioni!, it in looked at with the naked eye through a tube, nr the liauds placed 
tDbewise, the illusion disappears ; it does not seem then to eiceeil in sine tbe lunar 
disk seen at the zenith. 

■f The diametei of ilie Earth bring 1, that of the Monn is 127^9. 
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The ABtnmomer Royal^s result is. that the Moon's angular diameter 
hitherto received is too large by 2^'. ^Ir. De La Rne^s, that it is too 

large by 2''*lo. And this quantity 
must be looked upon as a ' telescope- 
fault' 

Hansen g^ves the mean fignUr 
semi - diameter of the Moon as 
15'33"-36. We must now call it 
] C/ 31''-36 ; and its diameter, which 
was formerly supposed to be 2160 
miles, or a little more than a quarter 
of the diameter of the Earth, must 
be reduced by something libe seven 
miles. We shall have something else 
to isay on this discovery when we refer 
to the question of the lunar atmo- 
sphere.] 

Supposing the Moon spherical, 
the total surface of its two hemi- 
spheres, visible and invisible, is equal 
to a little less than the thirteenth part 
of the surface of the terrestrial globe ; 
that is to say, that it measures 
14,568,000 square miles. Lastly, it 
from its supeiiicial extent we pass to 
its volume, we find that the Moon is 
scarcely more than the forty-ninth 
part of that of our Earth, or 
5,200,000,000 cubic miles. 

The Moon's motion, we have 
before remarked, is efiected along an 
elliptical curve or oval, at one of the 
fod of which is the Earth. Such 
would be, indeed, the lunar orbit if 
the Earth remained fixed in space. 
But it is well known, that, far from 
remaining at the same spot, our globe 
itself travels round the Sun in an 
orbit the mean radius of which is 
four hundred times grater than that 
of the Moon. As the Moon accom- 
panies the Earth in its stupendous 
journey, keeping the relative positions 
necessitated by its circum-terrestrial movement, it foUows that the form of 
its real orbit is much more complicated than a simple elliptic one would be. 




Fiff. 67.^The Innar Orbit 
1. Ampliftcd. 2. In its relAtivc dimendoni. 
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[Its real path consists of a series of curves, or rather of an epitrochoidal 
curve, concave throughout to the Sun, and intersecting the orbit of the 
Earth twice during a hinar month.] 

But the total departure of the Moon from the Earth's orbit does not 
exceed the -yiu*^ P*rt of the radius ; so that, if drawn to scale on a large 
sheet of paper, it would be almost impossible to detect the departure of the 
Moon's orbit from that of the Earth. 

If the Earth and the Moon, instead of moving simultaneously along 
their orbits in such a way as to occupy the five positions indicated in 
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Fig. 58.— The carro described in a year, by the Moon round the Earth. 

fig. 57 [which will be understood to be grossly exaggerated, nor is the 
real orbit precisely represented], were simply, the first to remain at rest, 
and the second to circulate in its orbit round our globe ; it is easily seen 
that the appearances presented would be precisely the same, at least if we 
compare the positions of the two bodies w*ith regard to the Sun. 

It is in this manner that a person, on the deck of a vessel in motion, 
believes that in walking round the mast he is moving in a circle, whilst 
the curve which he describes on the surface of the sea is a sinuous curve, 
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Uie form of vhich is Bnalo^ons to that of the real orbit of the lloon. In 
reality, the path which this person traverees is more complicated Btill ; and 
to obtain its real fonn, we must take into account his proper movement, 
the movement of the vessel on the sea, the donble movement of rotation 
and of revolation of the Eartlt itaelf. It will be seen later on, that the 
San moves also throngh space, drawing with it the Earth, the other 
planets, and their eatellites ; whence follow, for the orbits of all those bodies. 
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siououB curves, the degree of complexity of which varies with the number 
of the various motions with which they are animated. 

We must recollect that it is the phasen of the Moon which^have 
demonstrated to us its revolution round the Eorth. This movement, added 
to the fact that the Moon constantly presents the same hemisphere to the 
Earth, proves that it tnms also on itself, in a period of time exactly eqnal 
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to the length of its sidereal revolution, that is to say, in about twenty-aev^n 
days and a third. 

In speaking of the movement of rotation of the Moon on its axis, it is 
right to Rnticipate an objection often made, proceeding from a false idea 
Bomedmes concei^'ed of the rotatory movement of a movable body. ' Sinoe 
the Moon,' it is said, ' always presents the same face to us, it cannot turn 
on itself. If it turned on an axis or pivot, it ought to present us all its 
aides saccessively.' Such is the objection simply pnt. 

To solve this difficulty, let us examine into the phenomena, "^^liat is 
a movement of rotation ? How is it known that a body, a sphere for 
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ezampley does relate ? and how is it known when an entire rotation has 
been completed ? Evidently, when the sphere has presented successively 
one of its sides towards every point of the space which surrounds it. If 
we divide the entire rotation into four periods, the acconipan3ring diagram 
wiU show how the sphere would be seen at the commencement of each of 
those periods, to an observer at rest. 

Now if the sphere, during the exact time that it takes to effect this 
rotation round its axis, executes a movement of revolution round the 
observer, whether the observer be at rest or not, it is none the less evident 
that the entire rotation would be effected if the side, of which the point A 
forms the apparent centre, is successively presented to all parts of space. 
Now, this is the case with the I^Ioon, during a complete revolution in its 
orbit, as may be seen from the comparison of figures 69 and GO.* 

We shall see further on, that it is not rigorously tme to affirm that the 
Moon always presents the same face to the Earth ; our satellite, in fact, 
undergoes what astronomers call a h'bration, or apparent swinging from 
east to west, and another from north to south. 

These librations result from causes of which more anon ; it is sufficient 
here to know that they do not modify the fundamental fact of the equal 
duration which characterises the two simultaneous movements of rotation 
and revolution of the Moon. More than this, the central point of the disk is 
not precisely the same to observers situated in different parts of the Earth. 

We shall now proceed to describe the Moon as it is seen in the telescope, 
and to inquire into what is known of its physical constitution, a question 
of absorbing interest froni so many points of view. 



VIII. 

THE MOON. 

PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION. 



The Aspect of the Moon to the naked eye — The Seas or Maria ; Moon tains — 
Principal Mountain Chfuns — Yolcanic character of the Lunar Mountains — The 
Craters Tycho and Copernicus — Walled Plains — Annular Mountain -ramparts — 
Craters, Peaks, and Cones — Terrestrial Analogies — Heights and Dimensions of 
the Mountains— Bright Bays ; Centres from which they emanate ; Mr. Nasmyth's 
Explanation of them — Billes or Furrows— Suggested Explanations; Becent 
Labours of Schmidt. 

The world which we are abont to explore, — somewhat in detail, thanks 
to its small distance and to the great power of our modem optical instru- 
ments, — though like the Earth in some general characters, totally differs 
from it in others. If an inhabitant of the Earth were transported to the 

* The sphere in fig. 00 occupies five positions in in verso order to those of the 
Moon in fig. GO. But this does not affect the demonstration. 
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sarfaoe of the Moon, lie would be at onoe struck with the strangeness of 
the scene. The configaration of the surface, every comer broken up and 
rugged, here circular cavities, there elevated peaks ; the aspect of the 
heavens ; the bright stars shining in the broad day ; the sharpness of the 
lights and shades; the eternal silence which reigns in these desolate r^ions; 
the extreme temperatures, now glacial, now torrid ; the singular life-con- 
ditions of organized beings — if it be that life is possible there ; all would 
unite to upset the most familiar notions. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the contrasts between the lunar world 
and our own globe, it will be s:en that the variety which is manifested 
with a marvellous richness, here, as in all the works of Nature, is the effect 
of but a small number of causes, or rather the result of simple modifications 
of elements which are really the same for all celestial bodies. The simpli- 
city of the laws which govern astronomical phenomena causes the unity of 
plan of the whole solar system to shine forth wltli incomparable deamess. 

The full moon in a very pure sky allows the naked eye to distinguish 
the principal dark and bright features — features, the permanence of which, 
as we have before remarked, shows that the same face — the same hemi- 
sphere, is always turned towards us. From east to west, going northward, 
several large greyish spaces are distinguished, the uniform aspect of which 
contrasts with the southern half of the disk, which is almost entirely covered 
with a multitude of bright points. The north-east and north-west borders 
of the disk are terminated by whitish and bright marks, whilst the central 
r^ions participate in the general tone of the southern part 

Of old the name of ' seas ' was given to the large dark spots which 
mottle the Moon*s northern hemisphere and part of the southern one, to- 
wards the west and east. The name is still retained, although its literal 
meaning must not be attached to it The lunar seas are now regarded as 
plains, whilst the most brilliant portions are principally mountainous 
regions. We will now briefly describe both, asking the reader to follow 
the description on Plate VII., which represents the full Moon as seen with 
the aid of a telescope of small magnifying power. 

[As the image of a celestial object seen in a telescope is inverted, the 
top of the plate represents the South Pole, and the bottom the North Pole, 
the right hand is east and the left hand west.] * 

To begin with the Seas, or Maria. 

Close to the western border or limb is seen a greyish spot, of an oval 
form, plainly visible by contrast and isolated in the brighter portions : this 
is the Mare Crisium — the Sea of Crisis. Between this spot and the centre 
of the disk, a large dark space divided by a kind of sharp promontory has 

* [A alight change has heen made here in the translation, at the suggestion of 
the Bey. T. W. Webb, to aocommodate the expressions ' east ' and * west ' to the 
general usage of selenographen, according to which the terms employed in desoribing 
the relatire position of objects apon the disk, imply a reversion of E. and W., com* 
pared with their sitnation on terrestrial maps, but not an inversion of N. and S.] 
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been named the Sea of Tranquillity. — Mare TranquilUtatU, It throws 
ont toAvards the south two portions, the largest and most western of which 
is the Sea of Fecundity — Mare Fecunditatis ; whilst the other, smaller and 
nearer the centre, is the Sea of Nectar — Mare NectariB, 

If now, leaving the Sea of Tranquillity, we travel northward, we find 
the Sea of Serenity — Mare Serenitatis, which is traversed throughout its 
length by a very bright and nearly rectilinear ray, which gives to the 
whole spot the form of the Greek capital phi, <^. The Sea of Vapours — 
Mare Vaporum, is a prolongation towards the centre of the disk of the 
Sea of Serenity. 

Lastly, the Sea of Hains — Mare Imbrium, of round form, the largest 
of all those which have been named, forms the northern termination of the 
series of greyish spots to which the incorrect appellation of seas is still 
applied. 

We must now re-descend towards the east to find the Ocean of Tem- 
pests — Oceanus Procellarum^ of which the outlines, not very well defined, 
are lost towards the south in the Sea of Moistures — Mare Humorum^ and 
the Sea of Clouds — Mare Nvhium, at a short distance from a luminous 
point, whence diverge in all directions whitish rays of great length. 

This last point, which may be considered as the centre of the moun- 
tainous regions which surround the southern pole, is no other than Tycho, 
one of the most important elevations of the visible hemisphere of the Moon. 

If now, in order to observe the details of the lunar disk, we employ a 
telescope of considerable magnifying power, we shall be astonished at the 
prodigious multitude of small spots of annular form, round or oval, which 
cover the entire surface. At the time of full Moon, these features are not 
well defined, which arises from the position of the visible hemisphere with 
regard to the Sun. 

If, on the contrary, we choose for the time of observation the epoch of the 
first or last quarter, the portions near the edge of the illuminated portion of 
the Moon will appear eaten into cavities, surrounded by circular ramparts, 
throwing their shadows away from the Sun, here towards the interior, 
there towards the exterior, of the cavity. More than this, along the whole 
line of separation of the light and shadow, called the Terminator, the 
interior of the annular cavities seems quite black, whilst here and there 
luminous points show themselves detached from the illuminated portions 
of the Moon. These spots indicate mountain-tops or ranges, which accor- 
dingly, as we observe at the first or last quarter, receive the ra3rs of the 
Moon's morning sun, or the sunset rays which linger after the lowlands 
are in shade. 

Such are the Mountains of the Moon. Figs. Gl and G2 give an idea 
of the appearance of the mountainous regions with which our satellite is 
overspread. 

The chains of mountains, as distinguished from the annular mountain- 
ramparts, are not relatively numerous in the visible hemisphere of the Moon. 
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The greatest number is found in tlie northern pnrt of the ditik. The Alp.'', 
the Gancaaian range, and the Apennines, nre the moat remarkable. Thii< 
last chain separates the Seas of Serenity and of Vaponra from the Sea of 
Rains, whicli ij surrounded as mth a belt of semicircnhir form by the 
three ranges we liave named. It is well seen in the drawing of the fnll 
Moon which we have before given. We may aUo notice the Carpathian 
and the Onral mountains, which separate the Ocean of Tempests from the 
Sea of Runs, and the Sea of Clouds ; the Taurus mountains, west of the 
Sea of Serenity ; the monnlains Durfel and Leibnitz, at the southern pole ; 
the Pyrenees, which separate the tjens of Fecundity and of Nectar; to- 
wards the west, the Altai mountains, near this Inst sea, which extends 27<i 
miles frum nor[h to south. [The Altai monntaina approach closely to the 
arc of an ellipse, the msjor axis of 
which is terminated on the Rotith by 
the crater PJccolomini, and on (he 
north by the tn'in craters Isidorus 
and Cnpella. which are in a very 
disturbed region. The monster era - 
ters. Calherinn, Cyrillue, and Theo- 
philus, are just within the norlh-eaet 
iwrtion, Thet« are two concentric 
crater ranges separated by plains 
between the Altai mountains and 
the Afare jVfc/aj'i*,] Lastly, we 
have the Cordilleras and the moun- 
9 tains U'Alenibert, near the western 
', limb. The range of the Apennines, 
the most considerable * of these 
moim tain -chains, i^, however, but 
37;{ miles in length. 

It is impossible not to recognise 
the eminently ^'olcanic character of 
tiie lunar mountains. All the crust 
of our satellite is pierced by craters 
which indicate an innumerable series 
of volcanic eruptions, some limited to 
a small space, others embracing en 
immense area on the surface. We 
give in the margin a rongh sketch 
of Tycho, and the region lying to 
the west and south, deduced from the large photograph (38 inches in 
diameter) of Warren De La Rue. We also give (fig. 61) an additional 

* [Or rather * the most familiarly knovn.' It is surpa-med in hei);1it, *nd poa- 
■iUy in eiwnt, by ibe ranges lif Ihej are not annular rampnrts in nrotilt-) of the S. 
andE.limbs.— T.W. W.] 




representaboti of cratenform ab\Bges Iving to the sontli-east of the esme 
crater as obcerved and drnnn 1^ Mr l^aBin^th «ho ib second to none 
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Ib bis hand-drkwiogB of the lunar eurfece The drcnlar rampart of 
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Oopermcns one of the largest asuulat mountains of tbe Mooa near the 
CarpatLinns is represented m detiil in fig 62 as observed by Mr 
Nasmjth 'VAo are indebted to the kindness of the late Admiral Smytb 
for permission to present it to our readers it forms one of the illustra- 
tions of his magnificeut work the Speculum HnrtwelbBunm 

The regions near Tycho are formed, as may be seen of a number of 
craters of \anous dimensions some of '(vhich are holloned out m the form 




fif, S2.— Ths HoimUliuDftluUooD. Tiew of Copamlciii. (NHmjth. 



of cups or fimnels, whilst the largest present the appearance of cirdes with 
flat bottoms, at the centre of which rise peaks of pyramidal form. One 
crater is situated at the centre of a circle which it surpasses in altitude ; 
whilst at the bottom of a crater with very elevated ramparts, and here and 
there in the winding valleys which the circular waDs leave between them, 
other small volcanic vents scarcely rise above the neigbbonring enrface. 
The irregular edges of all these openings bear testimony to the convulsions. 
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rents, and dislocations, which the sarface of our satellite underwent at the 
[leriod when these eruptions took place. 

The crater-wall of Copernicus shows nnmerotia traces of dibrit 
ejected from the crater. Many other lunar mountains present, like 
Copernicus, evident traces of stratification [or terraces, if the common 
geological meaning of ' stratiRcation ' should he thought to imply aqueous 
action}, doubtless owing to the deposits of successive eruptions. 

If the volcanic mountuns of the Moon present great analogies to the 
vdcanoes of our Earth, they are also distinguished by very marked 
characters. If the preceding drawings be compared with the topographic 




(liaid Smjtti. ) 

view (fig. 63) pf the Peak of Teneriffe and its environs, the differences, ae 
well as die analogies, will be seen, \\1iilst the craters on the Moon have 
eoormous dimensions, — the diameter of Ptolemy being 114J miles, of 
Copernicus 56, and of Tycho Ci, — the dimensions of the terrestrial volca- 
noes are relatively extremely email. The relief of the Isle of Bourbon (fig, 
114), whicli we reproduce as constructed by a French engineer, M, L. 
Maillard, shows large depressions of nearly circidar form, at the points 
where cones of eruption originally existed. It is, perhaps, to sinkings of 
this nature that the circles of the Moon are due.* But it must l>e 

• [Tba elevation, however, of (he BOrroiinding ramparta sepms to render tliU 
i ]□ probable, aa tliey would on suc^Ii n suppaRiiion indicate the f nTncr existi'uce nf 
eoneFi of most disproportionaie dimensions. The eKerioroftheluonrcrnteKisddom 
«ibibits anj approach lo a vertical position. — T. W. W,] 
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remarked that the exterior profile of these Tolcanic cavitiea lias not that 
sharp vertical direction which oa our satellite dlBtin^niahea the vailed 
craters, the elevation of the aides of which is less on the exterior than in the 
interior, aa demonatrated by the differences in the lengths of the shadon^ 
cast. The hottom of a lunar crater is generally of lower level than that of 
the plain which surroonda it ; the contrary always holds in terrestrial 
volcanoes. It is true that this obsen-ation applies to the walled craters of 
great extent, rather than to the craters properly ao called. 

If, as is believed, the generally rounded form of the lunar features, 
including even the chains of mountains, proceeds from the action of the 
interior strata agunat the solidified crust of the spheroid — if the walled 




Fig. S4.— Topogniphlcnlrallsr of tbe Ids or Bourbon. (IbUltrd.) 



craters are but craters of npheaval, would it not be allowable to attribute 
the interior depreasion of the bottom of the circnlar cavities to a kind of 
ainldng of the half-liquid matter ?* 

• [Mr. Mallet, in bis fourth report on Earthquake Phenomena (Btporli o/tht 
BrilM AuoriationfoT the Advancevtent o/Scitnce, 1868, p. 01), shows that tbeEarth's 
surface is to b ^eat extent divided into saucer-shaped shallow depressions, bounded 
by Soving ccisst-lines, generally uniting in closed curves ; and on p. 61 he savs : 
* Enough, howtver, has probably been stated, to indicate thnt, vietred on the broadest 
scale, the snrfate a( our globe consists, as respects its solid nartaM, of a number at 
saacer-like depresuons, when large having Una eonvtz central areas, all having plain 
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One word now on the heights of the lunar monntains. 

The highest of all are in the vicinity of the southern pole ; there 
DOrfel is found, the summit of which attains 8897 yards in altitude ; the 
mountains Gasatus and Curtius are 7078 and 7409 yards high, and the 
annular crater Newton is 7951 yards deep. ' The excavation of this last 
is such/ say Beer and Madler, ' that neither Earth nor Sun is ever visible 
from a great part of its bottom.' 

In the northern regions, considerable heights are also found : Calippus 
and Caucasus, Huygens in the Apennines, respectively attain 6193 and 
6020 yards in height. The central peaks and cones are nearly always 
much surpassed in height by the annular mountains. The central cone 
of Tycho measures 5000 feet, and that of Eratosthenes, at the extremity 
of the chain of the Apennines, rises to a height of 5250 yards above the 
floor of the crater. 

To sum up; of the 1095 heights measured by Beer and Madler, 39 are 
higher than the summit of Mont Blanc, and 6 are more than 6500 yards high. 

Thus the vertical heights of the lunar mountains are not less astonish- 
ing than their lateral dimensions. We have already mentioned the 
inunense walled plains of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Tycho ; but among 
the craters, properly so caUed, it is not rare to find some which have 
diameters of 100 to 120 miles. The crater of Schickard is one of the most 
considerable on the visible hemisphere of the Moon ; its diameter is not 
less than 133 miles ; and the height of one of the mountains which lies 
near it is 3500 yards. It is a noteworthy circumstance that an observer 
placed at the centre of the immense walled plain Schickard, would not be 
able to see the summit even of the lofty irregular wall which surrounds it 
on every «ide. The distance would be so great, that the borders of 
the crater would lie below the visible horizon. How different to the 
craters of our own volcanoes, which, as remarked by Humboldt, would at 
the distance of the Moon, be scarcely visible with the telescope. 

To complete this description of the Moon, which is at once geo- 
logical, geographical, and topographical, we must mention two singular 
phenomena which have much puzzled astronomers. We refer to the 
luminous bands and rilles. 

In Plate YII there are seen to start from two principal points, Tycho 
and Copernicus, two series of luminous rays, which, traversing the moun- 
tains, and the neighbouring features, extend to a great distance from those 

outlines approximatiDg to extremely irregular ovals, or other closed curves, and 
hoynded hy mountain chains^ or more rounded or flat-topped ridges, or elevations of 
the solid sphere, greater or less ;' and also on p. 61 he says, ' Each great oceanic 
saacer, bounded by the existing continents and their fragmentary outliers, presents 
an almost continuous fringe around, of mountain chains and volcanic foci.' It is not 
a little remarkable, that the lunar volcanic vents are arranged similarly to those of 
the terrostria], either breaking out on, or even piercing through, the walls of the 
smaller craters, or arranged in lines across the larger lunar depressions, not unlike 
the sub-oceanic linear volcanic ranges of which Mr. Mallet spea^. — W. B. B.] 
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brilliant centres. More than a handrcd luminous bands thns diverge from 
Tycbo. AristarcbuB, Kepler, and tbe Carpathians, [and many other 
centres] present analogous systems, which appear to converge, intermingle, 
and connect themselves together. These singular appearances, of which 
no entirely satisfactory explanation has yet been given, are only visible 
about the time of the full moon. They disappear at the other phases ; and 
this seems to show that they are not due to elevations, as then they 
would cast shadowH, and would be, on that account, clearly visible. Do 
they owe tlieir origin to the eruptions of the volcanoes which occupy their 
centre ? If this be so, would they not seem to be crevices filled sabse- 
quendy with reflecting and crystalline substances, thus forming on the 
surface of the Moon so many sligthly luminous threads ? 

[Mr. Birt has informed us, that some of these rays are visible under all 
illuminations ; one which, emanating from Tycho, crosses a crater on the 
north-east of Fracastorius, is not only distinctly visible when the termina- 
tor grazes tbe west edge of Fracastorius, but is even brighter as the termi- 
nator approaches it. Those emanating from Tycho are evidently different 
in their character from those emanating from Copernicus, while those from 
Proclus form a third class. The rays from Copernicus and Kepler appear 
to be very similar. One very bright ray, in the neighbourhood of Greminus, 
we have found to coincide in direction with a ridge of high land. 

Mr. Nasmyth has been able to produce somewhat similar appearances 
on a glass globe by filling it with cold water, closing it up and plunging 
it into warm water. This causes the enclosed cold water to expand very 
slowly, and the globe eventually bursts, its weakest point giving way and 
forming a centre of radiating cracks similar to the fissures — if they be 
fisBures — in the Moon.] 

According to the views of an eminent observer, M. Charconac, the 
ring -formed mountains, or craters, which form points of divergence for 
these radiations, are of relatively recent origin. At the time of the 
eruption which produced these craters, the gaseous masses escaping by the 
new volcanic vents, or becoming precipitated, swept before them the pul- 
verulent and whitish substances which covered the summits of the 
neighbouring craters of anterior origin, or in case of concentric divergence, 
the summit of the craters existing on the same spot ; hence the long white 
bands which radiate from Tycho in the direction of meridians having^ 
this volcano for a common pole. This explanation of the singular 
luminoiis bands which radiate from Tycho, Proclus, Aristarchus, Coperni- 
cus, and Euler, may, perhaps, throw some light on the physical constitution 
of our satellite.* 

The rilles differ from the luminous bands in that they are evidently 
formed of two [)arallel slopes, more or lees steep, leaving a sort of sunken 

* [The enormouB length and smoothness of these r Ays, together with their perfect 
uniformity of level, seem, however, to militate pgainst any explanation which has yet 
heen attempted.— T. W. W.] 
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way between them. They appear bright in the full moon, and in the 
other phases as dark lines, one of the two ridges projecting its shadow oh 
the bottom of the trench. 

It was at first believed that these were ancient river-beds ; but their 
form, often wider at the centre than at the extremities, their immense 
breadth, which sometimes reaches 1^ miles, and still more their depth, 
which varies between 450 and 700 yards, render this hypothesis untenable. 
Besides which, their length is relatively slight, being usually comprised 
between 10 and 125 miles. Lastly, one circumstance which is frequently 
observed, and which will show that it is not possible to consider them 
ancient river-beds, is, that many of them traverse mountains, and cut 
through the sides of high craters in such a way as to present the greatest 
diversity of level. Some of them are widened in parts, and form oval 
valleys; others again present a series of small craters, joined together.* 
We here reproduce (Plate VIII) from the beautiful map of Beer and 
Mftdler two regions of the central mountainous parts of the Moon, which 
contain some of the most curious of these appearances. 

Beer and M&dler, in their remarkable work ' Der Mond,' have added 
70 to the list, and point out, as an important fact, the constancy of 
direction of the majority of them.*!* All these facts tend to show that 
these singular markings date from the last period of geologic change on 
the lunar surface, and are, therefore, posterior to the craters and ring- 
formations, as is proved by the rainure of Hyginus, which penetrates to 
the interior of this crater, breaking through its boundary wall. 

* [They are not unfrequently met with in the interior of great walled plains, a 
fact, perhaps, of some selenological import.— T. W. W.] 

t Schioter, Pastorf, Gruithoisen, and Lohrmann, preceded the two German 
astronomers in these interesting discoveries. 

[Dr. Schmidt of Athens has been most indefatigable in this department of lunar 
astix^nomy ; he has discovered no less than 278 of Qiese carious formations, making 
witli previous discoveries 425, which he has arranged in classes ; the order of dis- 
covery is as follows : — 

From 1787 to 1801 Schroter discovered . 11 



„ 1823 „ 1827 Lohrmann 

„ 182:) „ 1841 Madler . 

„ 1847 „ 1H48 Kenan . 

„ 1842 „ 1865 Schmidt . 



75 

55 



278 



425 

Mr. Birt has recorded an observation in which a rille appears to have been 
diverted from its coui'sie by tico craters, and the same rille, in a further part of its 
course, is completely interrupted by another crater, as if the craters were of more 
recent origin.] 

[In connexion witli rilles, l^lr. Mallet has in his report on Earthquake Phe- 
nomena, p. 02, ttiis remarkable passage : * A vast fissure (noticed by Humboldt), 
and marked by an almost continuous line of volcanic rents, extends in a direction 
nearly east and west, right across Mexico, between 18^ and 19° lat. It is nearly 500 
miles in length. Its main direction if produced, bears upon the volcanic island of 
Bevillegigedo, and, as Humboldt also thinks, probably extends to Monna Koa in the 
Sandwich Islands. The Mexican extremity of this enormous crevasse probably 
marks the continental end of one of the great dividing ridges of the sub-basins of the 
Pacific.' It would be desirable to know the breadth of this creva8se.^W. R. B.] 
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IX. 

THE MOON. 

rnYSicAL CONSTITUTION (continued), 

Absence of Air and Water on the Moon's Surface — Has tlift Moon an Atmosphere? 
— A<«pert of a Lunar Lan l<.:q>e — The Moon's Past Hi<;tory ; Professor Frank- 
land's Hypothesis has^d on Traces of Glacier- action — The Moon's Climate — 
l)ay«», Ni^lits, and Seasons — Extent of the Visible and Invisible Portions of the 
Lunar Globe — Astronomy from a Lunarian's point of view— Lunar Photography ; 
tlie British Association * Moon Ct>ramittec.* 

We have already supposed an inhabitant of the Earth landing on the 
desolate lunar world brbtling with mountains and covered with thousands 
of volcanic vents. We have described him contemplating with wonder 
this strange globe. But we ought to mention one fact, which would 
render his sojourn much more than painful — impossible ; namely, that he 
would not find on the surface of the Moon the most indispensable elements 
to his existence, — air and water. 

The Moon, indeed, it would appear, is entirely devoid of atmosphere. 
This fact seems demonstrated bv the occultation of stars. AVhen, by 
reason of the Moon's movement across the constellations, one of the 
luminous points of the starry vault is covered by the dark part of the 
lunar disk, it is extinguished suddenly, without any gradual diminution 
of its light indicating the presence of a gaseous envelope. This fact holds 
good with the smallest as with the largest stars, even during the eclipses 
of the Moon, when its terrestrial atmosphere is longer illuminated by 
our satellite. 

. If, moreover, an atmosphere, however slight its density, enveloped the 
lunar spheroid, such atmosphere would refract ; that is to say, a star, after 
its real immersion behind the disk, would still remain visible for an instant. 
In the same way, it would again become visible on its emersion a little 
before its actual occultation had terminated, so that the duration of the 
occultation would be, for two reasons, less than the time assigned by 
calculation, and deduced from precise and mathematical knowledge of the 
movement of the Moon. Now nothing like this has been observed. 
Hence, it results that, if the atmosphere of the Moon really exists, its 
density is less than the 2000th part of the density of the Earth's atmo- 
sphere. Such an atmosphere would be more rare than the vacuum which 
is obtained, under the best conditions, in the most perfect air-pumps. 

The only objections that can be made to the consequences drawn from 
the preceding fact, ai;e, as Arago remarked, that the apparent diameter 
of the Moon is not perhaps known with sufficient precision ; and again, 
the singular phenomenon observed in the total eclipse of tlie Sun in 18 GO, 
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and pointed out by M. Laussedat, that the horns of the solar crescent were 
trancated and rounded, near the Moon's limb. 

There is also another point. It is Imown that the exterior edge of the 
lunar disk forms a line unbroken in appearance, whilst near the centre, the 
terminal ellipse, or terminator, marking the separation of the light and 
shade, is deeply indented and irregular. The cause of this difference is 
easily understood ; the summits of the craters and peaks, situated at the 
edge of the disk, form a series of undulations which are averaged and 
levelled by the effect of perspective, and prevent therefore a regular and 
uniform outline : at the centre of the disk, on the contrary, the irregu- 
larities are presented to us in face, as in a bird's-eye view, so to speak, so 
that the summits illuminated by the light of the Sun stand out from the 
dark lower levels of the plains. But after all the uniformity of the limb is 
not so decided that it can be argued that in an occultation of a star the 
difference between the observed and the calculated times is, or is not, due 
to the existence of an atmosphere. 

[Now, with regard to the recent discovery to which we have before 
refeiTed ; of the 2''*0, by which we now know that the ^loon's apparent 
diameter must be reduced, certainly a part, probably the whole, is due to 
the irradiation of the telescopic semidiameter. But the reader may perha])s 
attribute a part to refraction by the Moon's atmosphere. If the whole 
were attributable to that cause, it would imply, according to the Astronomer 
Royal, a horizontal refraction of l^^'O, which is only about the 775^77 part 
of the Earth's horizontal refraction ; probably implying a tenuity of lunar 
atmosphere which would make the atmosphere undiscoyerable in any 
other way.] 

Is it possible that there may be an atmosi)here confined to the bottom 
of the lowest plains and the deepest craters ? Nothing renders probable 
or contradicts this hypothesis. But at all events no cloud ever disturbs the 
purity of its sky ; for clouds, even of slight dimensions, would be easily 
perceived from the Earth, and no convincing observations of any are 
recorded.* 

In consequence of this want of atmosphere, the lunar landscapes have 
a very peculiar aspect — the shadows have everywhere the same blacknes.^. 
At the most, the crudity of the bright and luminous tints, which stand 
out on a nearly black sky, and of the nearly black shadows, is tempered 
by reflexions, which are, however, very numerous, as the levels are so 
broken. Then again, there is no aerial perspective — ^none of those effects 
of light, of those cloud-tints, which give our terrestrial landscapes so much 
charm and softness. There refraction does not decompose sunshine into 
glorious colouring, and a thousand varied tints; the rainbow and other pheno- 

• [After all fair deductions on the score of imperfection of observation or pre- 
cipitancy of inference, there iiro still residuary' phenomena, — such as, for instance, 
the extraordinary profusion of brilliant points which, on fare occasions, diversify the 
3£arc Crhlnm, — so difficult of interpretation, that we may ju>lge it wisest to avoid too 
positive an oijinion. — T. \Y. W.] 
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mena of the same kind are unknown on the surface of the Moon. But then 
the stars and the other celestial bodies shine in full day in the starry vault 

Plate IX may give an idea of the aspect of the landscape in the moun- 
tainous parts of the southern hemisphere. 

The absence of air on the surface of the Moon implies absence of 
water. If there existed lakes, seas, or even rivers, the liquids forming 
these reservoirs or currents would be reduced to vapour by the fact that 
they would not be maintained as such by atmospheric pressure. But the 
solar heat, acting still more energetically, would develope a gaseous 
envelope, — thick clouds of vapour. A doud of 200 yards in diameter 
would be easily visible. Now, as we have before sud, no moving object 
has ever been seen on the disk of the Moon. 

No air and no water ! This implies, of necessity, absence of winds 
and currents, — absence of motion everywhere — in the sky as on the 
surface. At the most, under the influence of the alternations of heat and 
cold, the disintegration of the rocks and the destruction of equilibrium of 
the heavy bodies causing the fall of debris break the monotony of the 
stillness and eternal silence. Nor sound, as it cannot be communicated 
without an aerial medium, can only make itself known by the contact of 
solid molecules. To an inhabitant of the £arth, our light-giver by night 
would appear, according to the expression of Humboldt, but a silent and 
voiceless desert. 

It has been said before that the large dark spots, which the first 
observers took for seas, are now known to be vast plains, lower in level 
than the valleys of the mountainous regions. One thing which, doubtless^ 
in the first instance, increased the illusion, was, that many of these spots 
appear of a light g^yish green colour : others are greenish grey, reddish, 
* or, again, of a deep grey, like steel. The absence of seas, waters, and-^* 
as a natural consequence — of rains, is so much tlie more probable, as it 
well explains the present appearance of the surface of the Moon, or, in 
other words, the geology of its superficial strata.* * The Moon,' says 
Humboldt, ' is nearly such as the Earth must have been in its primitive 
state, before being everywhere covered, owing to the continuous action of 
tides and currents, with sedimentary beds rich in shells, gravels, and allu- 
vium.* It is necessary, however, to distinguish between the mountainous 
regions and the regions of the plains. These latter offer a much more 
uniform surface, and ic appears probable that it is owing to sedimentary 
beds which are there deposited. 

[Instead of seas they are most probably old sea-bottoms. 

Such, then, are the results of the telescopic observations of the side of 
our satellite turned towards us. Do \ye know anything about the like 

* [The long continuance of eruptive action, so distinctly marked by the succes- 
sive encroachment of more recent craters upon the boundaries of older ones, and 
the decrease of its energy, equally traceable in the diminished magnitude of the re- 
sults, are too evident to admit of a question. But many other features are of a mora 
equivocal character.—T. AV, AV.] 
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conditions of the side turned away from us ? or, again, can we dive into 
the past history of the Moon ? 

The illustrious Hansen has held that it is quite possible that the luna- 
rians on the side away from us may possess hoth water and an atmosphere, 
and that the side turned towards us may be regarded as one vast moun- 
tain. Adams and Le Verrier, however, have shown that such a hypothesis 
is not very securely based. 

Professor Frankland has perhaps provided us with some data towards 
answering the second question. A study of the glacial epoch on our own 
globe, he asserts, renders it probable that the other bodies belonging to 
our solar system have either already passed through a similar epoch or 
are destined still to encounter it. With the exception of the polar ice of 
Mars we have hitherto obtained no certain glimpse into the thermal and 
meteorological condition of the planets ; and, indeed, the Moon is the only 
body whose distance is not too great to prevent the visibility of com- 
paratively minute details upon her surface. Professor Frankland believes, 
and his belief rests on a special study of the lunar surface, that our satellite 
has, like its primary, also passed through a glacial epoch, and that several, 
at least, of the valleys, rllles, and streaks of the hmar surface, are not 
improbably due to former glacial action. Notwithstanding the excellent 
definition of modem telescopes, it could not be expected that other than 
the most gigantic of the characteristic details of an ancient glacier bed 
would be rendered visible. What then may we expect to see ? Under 
favourable circumstances the terminal moraine of a glacier attains enormous 
dimensions ; and, consequently, of all the marks of a glacial valley this 
would be the one most likely to be first perceived. Two such terminal 
moraines, one of them a double one, have appeared to them to be traceable 
npon the Moon's surface. The first is situated near the termination of 
that remarkable streak which commences near the base of Tycho, and, 
passing under the south-eastern wall of Bullialdus, into the ring of which 
it appears to cut, is gradually lost after passing Lubiniezky. Exactly 
opposite this last, and extending nearly across the streak in question, are 
two ridges forming the arcs of circles, whose centres are not coincident, 
and whose external curvature is towards the north. Beyond the second 
ridge a talus slopes gradually down northwards to the general level of the 
lunar surface, the whole presenting an appearance reminding the observer 
of the concentric moraines of the Ehone glacier. These ridges are visible 
for the whole period during which that portion of the Moon's surface is 
illuminated ; but it is only about the third day after the first quarter, and 
at the corresponding phase of the waning moon, when the Sun's rays, 
falling nearly horizontally, throw the details of this part of the surface 
into strong relief, and these appearances suggest this explanation of them. 
The other ridge, answering to a terminal moraine, occurs at the northern ex- 
tremity of that magnificent valley which runs past the eastern edge of Rheita. 

With regard to the probability of former glacial, or even aqueous, 
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agency on the surface of the Moon, difficulties of an apparently very 
formidable character present themselves.* There is not only now no 
evidence "whatever of the presence of water, in any one of its three 
forms, on the lunar surface, but, on the contrary, all selenog^aphic 
observations tend to prove its absence. Nevertheless, the idea of former 
aqueous agency in the Moon has received almost universal acceptation. 
It was entertained by Gruithuisen and others. But, if water at one time 
existed on the surface of the Moon, whither has it disappeared ? If we 
assume, in accordance with the nebular hypothesis, that the portions of matter 
composing respectively the Earth and the Moon once possessed an equally 
elevated temperature, it almost necessarily follows that the Moon, owing 
to the comparative smallness of the mass, would cool much more rapidly 
than the Earth ; for whilst the volume of the Moon is only about '<^th, its 
surface is nearly ^ij^th that of the Earth. This cooling of the mass of the 
Moon must, in accordance with all analogy, have been attended with con- 
traction, which can scarcely be conceived as recurring without the develop- 
ment of a cavernous structure in the interior. Much of this cavernous 
structure would doubtless communicate, by means of fissures, with the 
surface ; and thus there would be provided an internal receptacle for the 
ocean, from the depths of which even the burning sun of the long lunar day 
would be totally unable to dislodge more than traces of its vapour. 
Assuming the solid mass of the Moon to contract on cooling at the same 
rate as granite, its refrigeration, through only 180° Fahrenheit, would 
create cellular space equal to nearly 14^ millions of cubic miles, which 
would be more than sufficient to engulf the whole of the lunar oceans, sup- 
posing them to bear the same proportion to the mass of the Moon as our 
own oceans bear to that of the Earth. 

Now, if such be the present condition of the Moon, we can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that a liquid ocean can only exist upon the surface 
of a planet so long as the latter retains a high internal temperature. The 
Moon, then, becomes to us a prophetic picture of the ultimate fate which 
awaits our Earth, when, deprived of an external ocean, and of all but an 
annual rotation upon its axis,*|* it will revolve round the sun an arid and 
lifeless wilderness, one hemisphere being exposed to the perpetual glare of 
the solar rays, the other shrouded in eternal night.] ^ 

The climate of our satellite must be not less extraordinary than its 
geology. During about fifteen days the Sun pours its rays, without any 

* [It may be objected to this ingenious theory that the traces of such an action would 
be far more numeroas, there being great probability that there would be a regular 
gradation in their proportions, and an absolute certainty that they would be visible in 
modern telescopes, even if of far less magnitude than those referred to. — T. W. W.] 

f [Mayer has recently endeavoured to prove that the action of the tides tends to 
arrest the motion of the Earth upon its axis. And although it has been asserted 
that, since the time of Hipparchus, the length of the terrestrial day has not in- 
creased by the Tj^^th part of a second, yet this fact obviously leaves tmtouched the 
conclusion to wliich Mayer's reasoning points.] 

t Professor Frankland, ' Proc. Boyal Institution,' vol. iv. p. 175. 
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doady cnrtain or aerial current to temper tbem. To this temperature, 
more intense even than that of onr torrid zone, succeeds an intense cold, 
which a night of fifteen days' length renders more glacial than that of our 
polar winters. It is tnie that during the day the radiation of the solar 
heat into space again is not prevented. We must conclude, therefore, that 
the climates of the various regions of the Moon have a certain analogy 
with those of our Alpine regions ; seeing that the depression of the 
temperature, and the reverberation of the intense light there, become in- 
supportable by the continuity of their action. 

There are, properly speaking, no seasons on the Moon. The slight 
inclination of its axis of rotation maintains the Sun at a nearly constant 
inclination in each latitude. But whilst in the equatorial regions the 
radiant body scarcely leaves the zenith ; at the middle of the day, in the 
polar regions, it scarcely rises above the horizon. The polar mountains 
enjoy perpetual day.* 

One can understand, also, that the inclination of the Sun to the lunar 
surface, variable according to the latitudes, can never have on the Moon 
the same importance as on the Earth ; since the rays, whether luminous 
or calorific, are transmitted directly to the surface without having to 
traverse atmospheric strata of unequal thicknesses. 

The revolution of our satellite is efiected with variable velocity, whilst 
its movement of rotation is uniform. Hence results a want of correspond- 
ence between the two movements ; and the Earth is found sometimes to 
the east, sometimes to the west, of the point of space opposite to a fixed 
point of the surface of the Moon, considered as the centre of the visible 
hemisphere. We thus discover regions both at the eastern and western 
limbs, which, without this circumstance, would remain hidden to us. 

Nor is this all ; the inclination of the plane of the lunar orbit, added 
to that of its equator, to the plane of the terrestrial orbit, causes the Moon 
to present to us sometimes the north, sometimes the south pole of its 
globe, and thus to uncover certain portions of its polar regions which 
otherwise we should not see. 

From these two Uhratiom, which is the name given to these move- 
ments, it follows that of 1000 parts of the surface of the Moon, 569, or 
more than half, ate visible to the Earth, whilst only 431 remain constantly 
hidden from us. 

But as the dimensions of the Earth are very appreciable when com- 
pared to its distance from the Moon, it follows that an observer, as he 
moves on the terrestrial spheroid, displaces the apparent centre of the 

* * The Sun does not descend below the real horizon of a lanar pole, at the most, 
to an angle greater than the inclination of the equator of the Moon ; that is to saj, 
V* W ; but the smallness of the globe of our satellite is such, that at an elevAtion of 
650 yards we see 1° 30' below the true horizon. Now there eidst at the North Pole 
mountains upwards of 4000 yards in height; consequently the summit of these 
mountains can never be hidden from the light of the Sun.' — Beer and Mddler, 
* FrogmenU 8ur ies Corpt Cilettet,' 
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lunar disk, — or, wliat comes to the same thing, perceives the different 
portions near the limbs. 

The effect of this displacement again increases the dimensions of the 
portion of the Moon which is accessible to us, in such a manner, that of 
1000 parts 424 only remain definitely and absolutely hidden, 576 are 
visible to us. 

From east to west, the part of the 3Ioon which must for ever remain 
unknown to us embraces 2780 miles ; from north to south, 2815 miles ; 
from the lat. of 40^ north, to the same latitude south, 2690 miles. 
Whilst the same dimensions, calculated for the visible surface, are respec- 
tively 3310, 3206, and 3390 miles, according to Beer and Madler. 

A complete zone, therefore, of the half of the ]Moon which is turned 
away from the Earth, is accessible to the eyes of man. [So much fore- 
shortened, however, that our knowledge of great part of it must always 
remain very defective.] 

' Now, observations have not indicated,' we quote these two most 
diligent explorers of the Moon, ' any essential difference between those 
regions which form the seventh part of the lunar surface generally hidden 
from our gaze, and those with which we are acquainted ; tiie same 
mountainous countries and the same vrtaria are found there.' Hence, it is 
most natural to conclude the similarity of the invisible portions of those 
which we see. 

That the part actually invisible will for ever remain unknown to the 
Earth, follows from the searching analysis of Laplace. 

To bring to an end the description of the physical particularities which 
make the Moon a body so different from the globe which we inhabit, let 
us see if the astronomical phenomena are the same for her as for the Earth. , 
Without examining into the interesting — almost insoluble question, of the 
existence of living and organised beings on the surface of the satellite of 
our little Earth,* we shall suppose an observer successively placed on each 
of its hemispheres. 

The phases of the Moon indicate, that she presents all the points of 

♦ Others, more daring than ourselves, will doubtless cut the knot of tliis difficulty. 
They will assert, with a great chance of being believed, that an organised being can- 
not live without air and water, and that the climatic conditions of the Moon are 
evidently opposed to such organisms ; we will not contradict them. The cause of our 
reserve, however, is easy to understand. If, before having observed any of the 
innumerable organisms which people the waters on our planet, and before having 
heard of their existence, any one had suddenly learned that it is possible to exist, 
breathe, and move in water, and if he then referred to simple experimei^t, which 
teaches that prolonged immersion in a liquid is fatiil to all the organisms known to 
him, even to man himself; without doubt, the assertion would cause him the greatest 
surprise. Such would be our surprise were it ever demonstrated by facts beyond 
dispute, that living beings exist on the surface of the Moon. Nature is so varied in 
its modes of action, so infinite in the manifestations of its power, Uiat nothing in 
Natiure can be pronounced by man to be absolutely impossible. 
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her sphere to the Sun in an interval of 29-f^ days, or, as it may be put, 
in about 709 hours; each of these points, therefore, receives during 
354-^ hours the solar light and heat, for this is the length of the Moon's 
day. During 354^ hours the same point is entirely deprived of light and 
heat, this is the length of its night. From this point of view there is an 
entire equality between the visible and the invisible hemispheres. 

The absence of atmosphere must give to the lunar days a singular 
aspect. The disk of the Sun, seen sharp and distinct, is deprived of those 
rays which surround him to a great distance as seen from the Earth. It 
it be true that the Sun is surrounded by an atmosphere, this envelope 
should be clearly visible in the lunar sky, which everywhere else, as we 
have said, remains dark, and even in broad day is overspread with stars. 

But the intensity of the light of the Sun and that of his direct heat, 
are not the same at mid-day in each hemisphere of the Moon. In fact, it 
is noon for the points of the lunar meridian which is presented to us at 
the exact moment of full moon ; while for the other half of this meridian, 
our lunar antipodes, noon coincides with the instant of the new moon. 
Now, in the first position the Moon is further from the Sun than in the 
second by double its mean distance from the Earth, or by the 200th part 
of the distance of the Sun from the Earth. So the apparent diameter of 
the Sim is greater in the second case than in the first by about the two- 
hundredth part. 

During the nights of this latter hemisphere, the lunar observer will 
constantly see the Earth under the form of a luminous disk, fourteen times 
larger than the Moon in our own sky, and presenting successively a series 
of phases analogous to her own. The nights, therefore, will never be 
quite dark, as in fact is indicated by the Earth-shine. At midnight, that 
is, at the Moon's midnight, the side of which we speak — the one turned 
towards us, then invisible because it is lost in the Sun's rays — will have 
fvXl Earth, The light, which she then receives from the luminous disk 
of our planet, is equal to that which would be received by ourselves, if 
fourteen full moons equal to our own were at the same time lighting up 
our evening sky. 

On the other hand, the Earth is unknown to the lunarian observer 
situated on the invisible hemisphere, and the darkness of the nights there 
can only be imagined by bearing in mind that they are tempered by no 
twilight, and that the only illumination received by that hemisphere is 
star-light. Between these two regions, which form together six-sevenths 
of the surface of the Moon, is the zone, near the limb, which comprises the 
parts in which the Earth is sometimes in view, sometimes invisible. In 
this zone the Earth rises and sets, but its disk rises, only a short distance 
above the horizon. 

In the visible hemisphere, the phases of the Earth, the observation of 
the different features which appear and disappear in turn by the effect of 
rotation, serve as a clock : it is a dial, all but fixed in the same point of the 

L 
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viky, like an immense lamp, behind which the stars defile slowly along the 
dark sky. 

As to those regions of the liloon which are invisible to the Earth, as 
soon as the Sun has disappeared below their horizon they are suddenly 
plunged into the deepest night. During 350 hours, an astronomer, if he 
were transported to such a favourable sky, would be able to carry on his 
observation of planet and star unimpeded by cloud, moon, or twilight. 
Another difference which characterises the invisible hemisphere is, that 
there the Sun is never eclipsed, whibt in the hemisphere turned towards us 
solar eclipses last sometimes two hours. 

Here, then, we may bring our notice of the details of the lunar world 
and its singular constitution to a conclusion. The phenomena to which we 
have just referred — Eclipses of the Sun and Moon — ^which are invested 
^vith such absorbing interest, now demand our attention.* 

[Before, however, parting company with the Moon, we would refer the 
reader who would know more about her to the Rev. T. W. \Vebb*s work, 
* Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes,' That observer has for many 
years made the Moon his special study.] 



X. 

ECLIPSES OF THE SUN AND MOON. 

General Theory of Eclipses — Eclipse of the Sun can only take place at the time of 
New Moon — The Eclipses of the Moon happen at Opposition — Why each Liuia- 
tion is not accompanied by two Eclipses. 

When the movements of the Moon and the Earth bring these two bodies 
ii^^sach a position, that their centres and the centre of the Sun are all in 
the same straight line, the phenomenon which follows from this particular 
situation of the three celestial bodies is what is called an Eclipse. If it be 
the Moon which occupies the intermediate position, it turns its dark hemi- 
sphere towards the Earth ; and the interposition of its black disk between 
us and the luminous body of the Sun prevents the rays of the latter reaching 
us, and an Eclipse of the Sun is produced. If it be the Earth which 
occupies the mid -interval, our globe acts as a screen; the lunar hemisphere 

* [The lahonrs in luVinr astronomy, more especially as regards the Moon's sur- 
face, of Julius Schmidt of Athens, have been very extensive. Since the year 1842 
he has made and calculated 4000 micrometrical measures (made at the observatory 
at Olmutz, between IS^o and 1858) of the altitudes of lunar mountoins. In addition 
to these he has nearly 1000 original sketches, wliich he is now engaged in combining 
into a map of three feet radius.] 
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tamed towards the Son no longer receives his rays, its disk is obscured 
and we have an Eclipse of the Moon. 

But this way of considering the phenomena is only from our own point 
of view. In reality, in both these cases, there is simultaneously an eclipse 
to each of the three bodies in question. 

What happens, in fact, in the first case ? 

To an observer placed on the Sun, the Moon seems projected on the 
Earth, hiding a portion of the surface, although it is true that the two 
superposed disks, as they are both luminous, would not permit the darkened 
part of the surface of the terrestrial globe to be seen from the Sun. An 
observer situated on the dark hemisphere of the Moon will perceive an 
eclipse of the Earth, that is to say, a successive darkness over all the 
regions of our globe in which the eclipse of the Sun is visible. Lastly, in 
the case which produces an eclipse of the Moon as seen from the Earth, 
there is also an eclipse [occultation] of the Moon to the Sun, whibt there is 
an eclipse of the Sun to the lunar hemisphere turned towards ub. 

Eclipses may be regarded and explained in another way. 

The Earth and the Moon are two spherical and opaque bodies, and the 
halves of both are constantly illuminated by the rays of the Sun, whilst 
the other halves are in the shade. The illuminating body is itself a sphere 
of much greater dimensions. Not only, therefore, have the Moon and the 
Earth always one of their hemispheres dark, but each of these two bodies 
throws behind it, away from the Sun, a shadow of conical form, the length 
and diameter of which depend on the distance and diameter of the illumi- 
nating body, and the diameter of the illuminated body. 

This cone of shade encloses all those parts of space where, by reason of 
the interposition of the opaque body, no ray of light from the Sun can be 
received. Beyond the stmmiit of this cone of pure shadow — of umbra — 
and in its prolongation, are situate all those points of space which see a part 
of the Sun, under the form of a luminous ring, bordering the obscure disk 
of the opaque body. 

Lastly, these two regions are themselves surrounded by what is called 
K penumbra. Every part of space situated in the penumbra only receives 
light from one part of the Sun, the luminous disk of which seems partially 
invaded by the obscure disk of the opaque body. The darkness produced 
by the penumbra is so much more intense as the point in question is nearer 
the umbra. 

The Moon and the Earth, in their movements, carry with them their 
cones of umbra and penumbra, and it is by projecting these total and 
partial shadowings one on the other that they produce the phenomena of 
edipees. 

Now, if we look at fig. 65, it will be at once seen why an eclipse of the 
Sun, when it does happen, fdways takes place at the moment of the new 
moon, and why, on the contrary, an eclipse of the Moon is only possible at 
the period when our satellite is in opposition, that is to say, at the moment 
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of full moon. In all tlie other posidons of our EateUite, that is to say, in 
all the other phases of the Innation, the lunar cone of shade is projected 
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into apace away from the E^rth, and the terrestrial cone ot shade does not 
meet the Moon. 
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This is confirmed by all the observations of eclipses. It does not, 
however, follow that there is an eclipse at every full moon, or at each new 
moon, and the reason for this is not far to seek. 

There wonld be really two eclipses in each lunar month, one of the 
Bun, the other of the Moon, if the orbit of the Earth round the Sun and 
the orbit of the Moon round the Earth were described in the same plane. 
Then, at the epoch either of opposition or of conjunction, the centres of the 
three bodies would be necessarily in a straight line. 

But it has been seen that this is not the case. The orbit of the Moon 
is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, so that it often happens that, at the 
moment of the new moon, our satellite projects its cone of shade above or 
below the Earth. Similarly, at the period of opposition, the Moon, in 
consequence of its position out of the plane of the ecliptic, passes some- 
times above, sometimes below, the terrestrial cone of shade. Every time 
that this happens of course there is no eclipse. 

Let us see, then, what conditions are necessary for an eclipse of the 
Sun or the Moon. 

The orbit of the Moon, we repeat, is situated in a plane which makes 
with the plane of the terrestrial orbit a certain angle, nearly constant. 

It follows that half of the monthly revolution is effected above this 
latter plane, whilst the other half is accomplished below it. The Moon 
then passes through the ecliptic twice every lunation. 

The two positions which it occupies during these passages are the 
Nodes, One is called the OMending node, the other the descending node ; 
because they correspond, the first to the movement of the Moon when it 
rises from the south side to the north side of the ecliptic, the second to the 
inverse movement. 

If the nodes remained invariable in their relative positions with regard 
to the Sun, one of two things would happen ; either there would be no 
eclipses at all, or there would be two in each lunar month. But the nodes 
are displaced from one lunation to another ; and it is easy to comprehend 
that an eclipse will take place every time that they coincide with the phases 
of the full and the new moon — with the syzygxes, as they are called.* 
This coincidence need not be absolute ; it suffices that the nodes be so near 

* [The plane of the Moon's orbit may be regarded as shifting parallel to itself 
AS the Earth travels round the Sun. Thus, precisely as there are two epochs in the 
year — the equinoxes — when the Earth's equator-plane is directed towards the Sun ; 
so also there are two epochs in the year when the plane of the Moon's orbit is di- 
rected towards ^e Sun. At new moon or full, near these epochs, there will he solar 
or lunar eclipses. Hence there are two eclipse-months (so to speak) in each year. 
During each, at least one eclipse must take place (if only one the eclipse will be 
Kolar), and there may he as many as three. Add to these considerations the fact that 
the plane of the Moon's orbit shifts its nodes precessionally — much as the Earth's 
equator-plane does — only in a period of about 18^ years (instead of more than 30,000 
years) and the chief general relations of eclipses will be understood. The effect of 
this precessional motion is somewhat to shorten the mean interval between eclipse* 
months, which is thus reduced to about 5^ months. — B. A. P.] 
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these phases, that the Eize of the cones of shade makes an immersion either 
of the Moon or of the Earth possible. 

Snch is the first general condition of possibility of these phenomena. 
There are still others which are proper to each kind of eclipse, irhich we 
shall diBcnss in describing the two kinds of edipees separately. 



XI. 

ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 

onditions of the Possibility and Visibility of Eclipses of the Son — Total, Annular 
and Partial Eclipses — Path of the Moon's Shadow along the Earth — Longest 
possible Duration of Solar Eclipses — The Corona, Red Prominences ; they belong 
to t))e Snn : their Shape and Height— Influence of the Phenomena of Eclipses 
on Living Beings. 

Solar eclipses are of three kinds. Some are total ; the dark <^k of the 
Moon then entirely covers the Sun. Others are partial ; that is, a portion 
only, large or smsJl, of the solar disk is eclipsed. Lastly, there are annnlar 
eclipses, which take place when the disk of the Moon is not large enough 
to entirely cover that of the San, and leaves a luminous ring visible round 
its own body. 

As the Moon is much smaller than the Sun, it will be understood that 
it is its small relative distance which causes its disk to appear of equal, 
and even greater dimensions than that of the Sun. This distance varies 
by reason of the elliptical form of its orbit, and hence the dimensions of 
the lunar disk are sometimes larger, sometimes smaller than, and sometimes 
equal to, those of the Sun. 

This is the same as saying that the cone of real shadow or umbra, 
projected by the new Moon towards the Earth, reaches or does not reach 
the surface of our globe. If it reach this surface, there is a total eclipse 
to all parts of the Earth which are plunged in it ; a partial eclipse to all 
the regions contained in the penumbra. This will be understood from the 
following figure. 

If the cone of the Moon's shadow does not reach the Earth, there will 
be an annular eclipse visible in those parts comprised in the prolongation 
of the cone ; a partial eclipse to those which are only found in the penum- 
bra. This case is represented by the next figure. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the conditions of the possibility of a total 
eclipse of the Sun are the following : — 

The Moon must be in conjunction, that is, she must be new ; 

She must at the same time be near a node ; 



Lastly, her diatonce from the Earth must be less than tlie length of 
the cone of shadow projected by her into space. 

The soma conditions, except the last, are necessary for an annular 
eclipse. 

Those who are accustomed to read in scientific journals or in almtmacs 




the aonnancements of eclipses, which are calculated long beforehand by 
astronomers, must often have noticed these words, invtiible at London ^or 
some other place). An eclipse of the Sun (we shall speak farther on of 
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those of the ?Ioon) may then take place without beinfr visible to a11 parts 
of the Earth. A little thought wilt convince us of tliis, and make it ea^y 
to account for the circumstance. 

First, it is evident that there will be no eclipse at those places where 
the Sun remains invisible during its entire duration ; secondly, in many 
places which have the Snn above their horizon, if the Moon's shadow 
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is not large enoagh to cover the illaminated sarMce, there vnQ be no 
edipae. 

But the Moon hu a diameter nearly four times lew than that of the 
Earth. Its cone of shade therefore, at its greatest, is mnch too email to 
enahroad the whole Earth ; and near the extremitiee of this cone its 
dimenaions are amall enough to throw on the snrface of our gbbe bnt 
a very amall circle of shadow, about 50 miles in diameter. An eclipse of 




the Sun is then only total at the same instant, in a circle of these dimen- 
■ions. Bnt the rotation of the Earth and the movement of translation ot 
the Moon combined, canse the cone of shadow to travel in reality over a 
Tery large surface, tracing a dark cnrve on the surface of the continents 
and seas.* 

■ The length of tbe cone of Hliode projected b; the Moon into spEtre, varies be- 
tween OT and i>0 radii of the Earth. On tlie other hand, we have Been that the dis. 
tance Ijetween the centre* of the Emth and ttix Moon also varies between C>7 and 04 
tcrreBtrinl radii. From the centre of the Moon to the nenrest point of our Rloba 
there are then from Alt to U.l ot tliesP rndii. 
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The same observations apply to the pennmbra. 

Thus, according to the position of places relatively to the Sun and to 
the Moon, the first of these bodies may be eclipsed totally or partially, 
or even appear only in simple contact with the obscure disk of our 
satellite. 

The astronomical theories of the movements of the Moon and of the 
Earth are now so perfect, that astronomers can predict these phenomena 
with the most wonderful precision. Not only does the calculation indicate 
the day of the eclipse ; but the exact second, the time, the dimensions or 
phases of the phenomenon for every spot of the earth are given. Maps 
are generally added to these numerical details, and show those parts of 
the Earth where the eclipse will be visible. 

We have drawn a map of this hind, for the total eclipse which 
took place on the 18th of July, 18G0, according to the indications of 
the ' Gonnaissance des Temps' and the 'Nautical Almanac,* — works 
published many years in advance for the benefit of astronomers and 
navigators. 

A curve in the form of oo marks the points of the globe where the 
eclipse commenced or ended at sunrise or sunset. Another line, which 
cats the first two in parts, passes through those places which only saw 
half the eclipse, because the middle of it coincided at those places, either 
with the rising or setting of the Sun. 

One line, darker than the rest, marks the line in which the eclipse was 
total and central. Parallel to this line, other lines which are not marked 
on the diagram would indicate the regions where the partial eclipse was 
visible under smaller and smaller phases,* until the line is reached which 
limits the phenomenon, passing through all the places where the eclipse is 
reduced to the simple contact of the disks of the Sun and Moon. 

The black line of central eclipse is in reality but the path of the 
shadow thrown by the Moon on the surface of the Earth, as the complete 
figure represents the path of the penumbra on the same surface. 

The duration of an eclipse of the Sun is variable. But we must 
distinguish carefhlly between the total duration of the phenomenon on the 
whole Earth, and on any given place. We here give, according to the 
calculations of Dionis de S^jour, cited by Arago, a table showing the 
greatest possible duration of the different phases : 

Greatest poMible dunttlon. 
lif in. 8. 

A totiil ecliDse ( At the Equator . . . 
A lotfti ecupse . • | ^^ ^jjg latitude of Paris 

Touiob^^urity .{i{ii;:£StrofP^s- 

* Astronomers formerly expressed the size of the phases hy the number of digits, 
a digit being the twelfth part of the diameter of the solar disk. Thus, if the phase 
was fj digit, the Moon's limb extended to the centre of the Sun. 
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The total eclipse of the Sun, of which the preceding figure gives the 
path on the surface of the terrestrial globe, commenced at hour 3 
minutes p.m. Paris mean time, and ended at 5 hours 6 minutes p.m. after 
having lasted in the whole of its phases 5 hours 3 minutes. At Paris, 
where the eclipse was only partial, the duration of the phenomenon was 
only 2 hours 14 minutes. 

Total eclipses of the Sun are very rare, even for the Earth in general ; 
they are much more so for particular places. From the ICth until the 
beginning of the 19th century, there were altogether nine total eclipses of 
the Sun, and seven annular ones. Paris, during all the ISth century, 
only witnessed a single total eclipse, that of 1724. London also, as little 
favoured as the capital of France, has not seen one since 1715. 

Since 1801, seven total eclipses have been observed, those of 180(5, 
1842, 1850, 1851, 1S5G, 1860, and 1861. We give here those which will 
take place before the end of the present century, with the places where 
they will be total : 

1870. 2*^nd December Azores, south of Spain, north of Africa, 

Sicily, mid Turkej^. 
1887. 1 9th August . Northeast of Germany, south of Russia, 

Central Asia. 
1 890. 9th August . . Grepnland, Sibeiia, and Lapland. 
1900. 8th May . . . Spain, Algeria, Egj-pt, the United States, 

None of them will be total at London. 

The eclipses of the Sun and Moon no longer are privileged to excite 
fear, at least among civilised nations. Instead of a 8ni)er8titiou8 terror, 
they inspire an interest of curiosity. Announced a long time beforehand, 
they testify to the precision of astronomical calculations ; and all are 
getting accustomed by degrees to admire the fixed laws, order and har- 
mony, where formerly ignorance supposed but accidents, precursors of evil, 
and testimonies of the celestial anger. 

As to the astronomer, he finds in them matter for researches of the 
highest importance. Even the partial eclipses, the least interesting of all, 
give him occasion to verify the exactitude of his tables, by the agreement, 
or otherwise, between the hour predicted by calculation, and the hour really 
observed. But it is the total eclipses, especially the last ones — those of 
1842, 18o0, 1851, 1858, 18C0, and 13G1,— which have been so fertile in 
new and precious facts. 

We propose to give a brief description of these facts, besides placing 
under the eyes of the reader, in Plate X. drawings which represent some 
of the various phenomena observed. 

Let us follow the phenomenon in its progressive march. 

It is .always the western border of the Sun which first receives the 
impression of the contact of the Moon ; and consequently it is the eastern 
border of the lunar disk which, by degrees, encroaches on the radiant body, 
until it covers it entirely. The eclipse is necessarily partial, therefore. 
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before the moment when tlie last luminous thread disappears. The total 
obscuration, — the totalityj as astronomers call it, — then commences. At 
the end of Bome niinntes a fine luminous thread appears at the western 
edge, and the partial echpee passes, in inverse order, through the same 
phases as in the first part of the phenomenon. There are then, in all, 
four contacts of the two disks — two exterior contacts and two interior 
ones. 

Attempts have been made to prove by the form of the horns of the 
InminoUB crescent the existence of ■ lunar atmosphere. ?iIost observers 
have seen nothing. Nevertheless, the eclipse of the 18th of July, IS'iO, 
furnished a carious fact on this point : one of the horns of tho solar cres- 
cent appeared rounded and tmncated. 
At the other extremity a contraction 
was remarked, which was followed by 
the separation of a luminous point, and 
of a truncation identical with the fir^t. 
To 31, LauBsedat we owe the com- 
munication of the photographic neg- 
ative obtuned by him i the drntving 
(fig. 69) is an exact reproduction. 

[The phenomenon observed would 
appear to be somewhat similar to 
the peculiar notched appearance some- 
times presented, called ' Baily's Seads.' 
These, however, are considered by fi;. sg— Toui Egiino ct tim sim of ciia 
Sir. De La Rue to arise from atmo- }™''of&,ito„,™tor'BS"^?^S2 
spheric disturbance. This and the (lauMoii.Li.j 

irregularity of the Moon's limb are, doubtless, sufiicient to account for the 
singnlar appearance.] 

Some minutes before and after, but especially during the totality, a 
luminous appearance in the form of a halo surrounds the Sun, and throws 
in every direction rays of light, separated by dark spaces. In many total 
eclipses, independently of the regular corona, other light portions, the rays 
of which have directions more or less eccentric, have been remarked 
irregularly situated on its contour. Plate X. shows in detail the coronas 
of several total eclipses. The colour of the corona, which immediately 
surrounds the dark disk is sometimes of a pearly or Eilvery white, some- 
times yellowish, and even red. 

The explanation generally given of this corona is, that it indicates the 
e:(igtence of a solar atmosphere, enveloping the radiant body to an 
enormous distance.* 

We now come to a phenomenon of great interest, which was noticed 

* [Thii, liowever, lias been since ili-iproveil bs mentioned in the chapter on tlio 
Sun, by tlje speciroscopic ol>wrvatioiis iiiuile li; Lockyer, ^VilUner, anil >jther^ un 
Uie BOlar prominences and elirortio sphere. — 1!. A. P.] 
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for the first time in the total eclipse of 18^2, and whicli has since been the 
object of important and minute observations. 

Prominences of various forms and of a reddish colour were visible 
throughout the contour of the Moon's limb, during the period of totality. 
Some took the form of mountain-peaks, others rose normally from the 
disk, and turned at right angles, others, again, appeared completely 
detached, as floating clouds may do. Their tint was sometimes of a 
bright red, sometimes rosy, here and there varied by greenish-blue. 
Arago regarded the latter colour as a simple effect of contrast. 

It has now been proved, beyond all question, that these protuberances 
belong to the Sun. If we examine with care the two drawings made by 
Mr. Warren De La Rue, on the total eclipse of the Sun of the 18th of 
July, 1860, representing these remarkable phenomena at the beginning 
and at the end of the totality, this fact will appear evident. 

We have already, however, in the chapter on the Sun, had occasion 
to discuss yet more convincing and instructive evidence on these points. 

As soon as the last luminous thread of light disappeared behind the 
eastern edge of the Moon, the rose-coloured prominences were seen on the 
contour of the limb, where the solar crescent had just disappeared. On 
the opposite side — the western one — they were not yet entirely visible ; 
their tops only extended beyond the obscure disk, at its upper and lower 
parts. The Moon, advancing, hid by degrees the prominences first 
observed, exposing to view, at the opposite side, those previously covered. 

The facts, then, occur absolutely as the hypothesis, now accepted on 
aU hands, requires ; namely, that the prominences do not belong to the 
lunar disk, and are not optical effects caused by its presence, but are 
absolutely part and parcel of the Sun. 

They were first supposed to be enormous mountains on the surface of 
the Sun. But the form of many of the prominences, and their occasional 
complete separation from the solar disk, soon caused this hypothesis to be 
abandoned. AQ the observed facts led to the conclusion that these 
immense appendages, the dimensions of which reach 25,000 and even 
50,000 miles, in height and length,* are possibly clouds, here adherent 
to a continuous stratum, which reposes on the Sun, here floating in an 
atmosphere limited by the corona. 

The intensity of the illumination of the atmosphere naturally dimin- 
ishes gradually during the entire duration of a total eclipse, from its 
commencement until the beginning of the totality, to again as gradually 
recover its primitive intensity. This obscurity, during the phase of 
totality, is, however, very far from being complete. Thus only the brightest 
stars, and some of those of the second magnitude, are seen. The planets 
Venus and Mercur}', Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn, however, have been like- 
wise observed. 

* The highest prominence, in the form of a peak, measured by Mr. Warren De 
La Rue in IBOO, was 40,000 miles in vertical height above the solar surface. 
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Terrestrial objects take by degrees a livid hue ; they are coloured with 
varions tints, among which olive-green predominates. Orange, yellow, 
vinous-red, and copper tints, give to the landscape a singular appearance, 
which, joined to a very perceptible lowering of temperature, contributes to 
produce a profound impression on all animated beings. 

Arago thus describes the attitude of an entire population, awe-impressed 
by the magnificent and solemn spectacle offered bv the total eclipse of the 
8thof July, 1842. 

' At Perpignan, people dangerously ill alone remained in their rooms. 
The population from early morning covered the terraces, the ramparts of 
the town, and the hills outside, whence they hoped to see the rising of the 
Sub. At the citadel, we had under our eyes, besides the numerous groups 
of citizens on the glacis, the soldiers who were being reviewed in the vast 
court. 

' The hour of the commencement of the eclipse approached. Nearly 
t*venty thoiisand people, with smoked glasses in hand, examined the 
radiant globe, projected on an azure sky. Scarcely, armed with our 
powerful telescopes, had we begun to perceive a little encroachment on 
the western border of the Sun, when an immense shout, mixed with a 
thousand different exclamations, told us that we had anticipated only by a 
few seconds the observations made with the naked eye by twenty thousand 
improvised astronomers. A lively curiosity, an emulation, a desire not to 
be beaten, seemed to have given to the unarmed sight an extraordinary 
penetration. 

* Between this moment and that which preceded the totality, we re- 
marked nothing in the behaviour of the spectators which deserves relating. 
But, when the Sun, reduced to a narrow thread, began to thi'ow on our 
horizon but very feeble light, a sort of inquietude seized upon every one ; 
each felt the desire to communicate his impressions to those by whom he 
was surrounded. Hence, a dull roar like that of the distant sea after a 
tempest. The uproar became stronger in proportion as the solar crescent 
became thinner. The crescent disappeared; at last, darkness suddenly 
succeeded to light, and an absolute silence marked this phase of the eclipse, 
us absolutely as the pendulum of our astronomical clock. The phenomenon, 
in its magnificence, triumphed over the petulance of youth, the careless air 
which some men take for a sign of superiority, and over the noisy indiffer- 
ence ordinarily assumed by soldiers. A profound calm also reigned in the 
air ; the birds ceased to sing. 

' After a solemn waiting of about two minutes, transports of joy — 
frenzied plaudits greeted, with the same accord, the same spontaneity, the 
reappearance of the first solar rays. . . .' * 

Animals testify, by unmistakable signs and movements, the effect 
which eclipse-phenomena produce upon them. Vegetation even is not 
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altogether unaffected. In 1842, the leaves of certain plants were slint 
During the eclipse of Joly, 1860, M. Lanssedat, who observed it in 
Algeria, relates this fact : — * The plants showed how rapid is the action 
of light, which they receive as by a kind of diffused sense in their corollas; 
for, in spite of the short duration of the totality, datnras, oonvolvnli, 
poppies, and night-shades, which had been closely shut, were observed 
to half open during the total eclipse.' 

As we have seen in Book I. the observations made during total 
eclipses of the Sun are very important and interesting from a physical and 
astronomical point of view. We shall confine ourselves here to saying one 
word more on the phenomenon of the fringes of the waves, alternately 
light and dark, which sweep over the Earth, in a direction perpendicular 
to their length, and the direction of which, when carefully measured, has 
been found to be parallel to the tangent at the first point of interior eon- 
tact. These fringes are referred by M. Faye,* to an effect of oblique 
mirage, produced by a difference of density in the atmospheric strata 
which compose the cone of the umbra. 



XII. 

ECLIPSES OF THE MOON. 

Conditions of Possibility and Visibility of Eclipses of the Moon — ^l*aitial and Total 
Edipses — Colour of the Lunar Disk during the Phases of a Total Eclipse — Peri- 
odicity and Calculation of Eclipses — Occultations of the Fixed Stars and Planets. 

Like the eclipses of the Sun, those of the Moon may be either partial or 
total ; but they are never annular, the Earth's cone of shade being always 
at the greatest distances of our satellite from us, much more considerable 
than the lunar disk itself. 

A fundamental distinction, however, between the two phenomena is, 
that while an eclipse of the Snn is visible in a part only of tiiat terrestrial 
hemisphere which has that body above the horizon, an eclipse of the 
Moon is visible from every part of the Earth where she has not set. 

* This interesting phenomenon was observed with minute care by MM. Laussedat 
and Mannheim, members of the Commission sent by the Polytechnic School to Batna 
(Algeria), in July 1800. They furnish us with the first exact measures of the direc- 
tion and rapidity of these phenomena. The following year (during the eclipse of 1861) 
a French officer, M. Poulin, repeated the measures, according to the indications of 
M. Mannheim. The Monthly Notices of the Royal AUronomcal Society of London, 
mentioning in 18G9 this last observation, have omitted (we know not why) to refer to 
the original observation published in detail in the CompteM JRendus de VAcad^tme det 
Scieneei de Parii, and in the Annalet de Phyiique et de Chimie^ in the year 1860. 
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This is not all : it is only succestively that an eclipae of the Sun is 
ubeerved at different stations, in proi>ortion as the umbra and penumbra 
of the Moon traverse the surface of otir globe, but, on the contrary, the 
obscuration of the hinar disk begins and termtnaie:! everywhere, not at the 
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same honr, because the hour varies according lo the bngitude of the place 
of observation, but at the same physical instant. 

The reader has already understood the reason of this essential differ- 
ence. In the solar echpse, the surface of the radiant body is not really 
darkened, but only hidden by the obscure disk of the Moon, so that the 
iateiposition is an effect of perspective, var>'ing according to the respectiTe 
positions of the observer, of the Moon, and of the Snn. The lunar eclipse 
is, on the contrary, produced by a real fading of the Moon's light, and 
the darkness consequent upon it is observed at the same instant every- 
where where the Moon is in view. 

The two diagrams, figs. 70, 71, show under what conditions an 
eclipse of the Moon is partial or total. When the Moon, in opposition, 
traverses the cone of shadow thrown by the Earth, at its thicket part, 
the eclipse is total and central, and its duration the greatest possible. 
The eclipse may, however, be still total, without being central, when the 
orbit of the Moon traverses a sufficient breadth of the cone. But if the 
Moon's node is too far from the centre of the cone, its disk, penetrating 
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the nmbra only in port, nill only le incompletely darkened — the eclipse 
will be pnnial.* 

At the commencement of n total eclipse of the Moon, there is lirst 
noticed a markcil diniinulion of the biightness of the disk, this ia due to 
the Moon's entering the t>eDumbra. Then, suddenly, a small patch of 
darkness ia seen, which by degrees invades the luminons parts of the 
disk, but the outline of the portion thus eaten out is far from being as 
sharp as that observed in solat eclipses. The form is drcular, but the 
curvature is less decided, a fact easily imagined, and confirmed by calcu- 
lation, the diameter of the Earth's shadow being nearly three times as 
great as that of the Moon itself.f 

The colour of the shadow is at first a greyish black, which permits 
us to see notlfing of the pnit eclipsed; but, as the shadow gaina on the 
lunar disk, a reddish tint makes its appearance, and the detaib of the 
principal spots become visible. Between the luminous crescent and the 
ruddy centre of the shadow is observed & band of greyish blue. 
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Fig. 71, -Path of ILe Mooa in tho EartficOHe ol ihiirte. Fartia] Ecllpw. 

From the time of totality the red becomes more intense, and is sooa 

• [There are occonions altn w!ien the JFoon pa^^M partially within tlic Earth's 
pfnumbra, mithnnt I'caohing the umbra. These eclipses are nnt notetl in the Nau- 
tical Almanac, but llie theory of .elirse't can liardlybnreBanled as complete without 
a consideration of them. An eclipse of this sort took placa in Seplembor. IHfiS. I 
hove proposed that they should be enllcil penumbral hinnr eclipses.— P.. A. P.] 

t The mean diameter of tho Eflttli's shadow nt the liistance nt whith eclipses 
occur, 13 about 82', wliilsl the louor diameter is only al'. 
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spread over the whole of the disk. According to Beer and M&dler the 
bluish tint is of a dark grey when compared with that part of the Moon 
illuminated by the Sun ; it seems blue, and clearer tlian the red, if com- 
pared with the latter. 

Some minutes before the reappearance of the light on' the opposite 
side of the disk, the bluish tint slightly colours that side also, and the 
phases of the eclipse are reproduced in an inverse order, until the entire 
emersion of the Moon. 

The Moon, therefore, does not always completely disappear in total 
eclipses. The cause of this fact lies in the refraction of the solar rays in 
traversing the lower strata of the Earth^s atmosphere ; they are diverted, 
and purple our Moon with the tints of sunset. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the Moon becomes quite invisible 
during a total eclipse ; as examples of this we may quote the eclipses of 
1G42 and 181G. At other times, the visibility, without being absolutely 
nil, is very indistinct ; we find the explanation of these drcumstanees 
in the state of our atmosphere at the time on the periphery of our Earth 
which comprises the places where the Sun is rising and setting at th^ 
moment of the eclipse. 

Another phenomenon, which happens however very rarely, appears 
contradictory to the geometric and astronomical theory of eclipses. We 
refer to the simultaneous presence of the Sun and Moon during the 
phenomenon. The first of these bodies setting at the moment when the 
other rises, it would seem that the Moon, the Earth, and the Sun, are no 
longer in a straight line. This appearance again is owing to refraction. 
The Sun, actually already below the horizon, is raised up by refraction, 
and remains visible to us. The same thing happens to the Moon, which 
is not yet really risen, although we see it. The eclipses of 16G6, 1GG8, 
and the 19th of July, 1750, may be quoted as having presented this 
singular circumstance. 

We must now bring our notices of eclipses to a conclusion, by saying 
a word on their pericjdicity. 

About every eighteen years, the Earth, Moon, and Sun, again occupy 
the same relative positions. This is a fact which the ancients proved by 
observation long before the theory of the celestial movements had demon- 
strated its near approach to the truth. If, then, we start from the epoch 
of an eclipse of the Sun or Moon, that is to say, from a lunar opposition 
or conjunction coinciding with one of the nodes of the Moon, after eighteen 
years the three bodies will again be found in a situation nearly identicaL 
Hence, the eclipses which succeed one another in the first period follow 
again and in the same order during the second period. 

Tliis is the principal point of departure in the calculation of eclipses ; 
but the approximation is too rough for modem astronomers to content 
themselves with, and nowadays eclipses are foretold for many years in. 
advance, true to a second of time. 
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The Mood, in travening its orbit roand the Earth, prodnoes again 
another kind of eclip^, to which the name of occuliaiion has been given. 

We say that a planet or a star is occulted when it passes behind the 
lunar disk. We have 8[)oken of these phenomena with refisrence to the 
question of the existence of an atmosphere on the snrfaoe of the Moon. 

Let as add that the oocoltadons of stars are calcnkted like eclipses, 
and that, as they are frequent, they have been made of use to our 
navigators. The Bf oon being very near the Earth, compared with the 
distance of the stars and even of the planets, it follows that two observers, 
placed in two different parts of the globe, do not see it projected at the 
same instant on the same part of the heavens. The occnltation of a star, 
therefore, does not take place to them at the same instant of time. 

The starry heavens resemble, from this point of view, an universal 
dial, of which the Moon is the minute hand, marking the time at once in 
all parts of the Earth. Thanks to the tables calculated by astronomers, 
these various hours can be converted the one into the other; and the 
traveller in the desert, as well as he who traverses the ocean, is thus 
enabled to arrive at his position and to determine his route. 



XIII. 

THE METEORIC RINGS. 

ShootiDg or FsUing Stan — * Star-showen ' — Their Nambers^Bsdiant Points — Be- 
eent Discoveries respecting the Position, Form, and Inclination of the Meteoric 
Rings — Heights, Velocities, and Weights of Shooting Stars — Luminous Meteors 
(Bolides), their Telescopic Appearance— Meteorites ; Professor Maskelyne'a 
Classification; Mr. Sorby'a Microscopic Examination of them, and its Results — 
Remarkable Meteorites. 

fivERY one is familiar with shooting or falling stars. We have all seen 
their luminoas trains furrowing the heavens during the night, like so 
many brilliant points suddenly detached from the celestial vault. Are 
these appearances, now rare and isolated, now numerous and periodical, 
due to meteors of atmospheric origin, or must they be considered as 
manifesting the existence of bodies situated in the extra-terrestrial regions? 
The place which our description of these phenomena of a solar system 
occupies shows pretty clearly that it is to this last conclusion that science 
has definitely come. 

The number of shooting stars is very variable according to the time of 
the year ; hence the distinction between sporadic meteors and the showers 
of shooting stars which appear in the nocturnal sky in large numbers^ and 
generally periodically. During ordinary nights, the mean number of 
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shooting stars observed in an interval of an hour is from four to five, 
according to some observers ; it is as high as eight according to others.* 

But at two periods of the year, about the 10th of August and the 
11th of November, these ])henomcna are much more numerous, and the 
number of shooting stars observed in one hour k often more than tenfold 
that seen on ordinary nights. Let us quote, for the month of August, the 
observations of Oapocci and Nobile, who, in four hours, counted at Naples 
1000 shootmg stars (lOth of August, 1839), and those of M. Walferdin, 
who in an hour observed 316 (at Bonrbonne-le-Bains, in the night of 
the 8th— 9th of August, 1836). It is to this i)henomenon that popular 
tradition formerly gave the name of ' St. Lawrence's tears.* The luminous 
trains being nothing else, to the naive j)opulations of Catholic Ireland, 
than the burning tears of the martyr whose feast falls on the 10th of 
August. 

The month of November has furnished still more extraordinary facts, 
and the appearances of the 12th of November, 1799, and of the night of 
the 12th-13th of November, 1833, are well worthy of mention. Humboldt 
and Bonpland, who were at Cumaua on the first of these dates, relate that 
between the hours of two and five in the morning, the sky was covered 
with innumerable luminous trains, which incessantly traversed the celestial 
vault from north to south, presenting the appearance of fireworks let off 
at an enormous height; large meteors, having sometimes an apparent 
diameter of one and a half times that of the Moon, blending their tiains 
with the long, luminous, and phosphorescent paths of the shooting si:.rs. 
In Brazil, Labrador, Greenland, Germany, and French Guyana, the sr ue 
phenomena were observed. 

The showers of the 12th— 13th of November, 1833, were not 1 ss 
extraordinary. * The meteors were observed,' says Arngo,f * along ti.e 
eastern coast of America, from the Gulf of Mexico as far as Halifax, from 
nine o'clock in the evening till sunrise, and even, in some places, in full 
day, at eight o*clock in the morning. They were so numerous, and were 
visible in so many regions of the sky at once, that in trying to count them 
one could only hope to arrive at a very rough approximation. An 
observer (Olmsted) at Boston compared them at the moment of maximum 
to half the number of flakes which are seen in the air during an ordinary 
fall of snow. When the brilliancy of the display was considerably reduced, 
he counted 650 in 15 minutes, though he confined his observations to a 
zone which was not a tenth of Hie visible horizon. According to him, this 
nnmber was but two-thirds of the total ; thus he estimates the number at 
866, and in all the visible hemisphere, 8660. This last value would give 
during each hour 34,640 shooting stars. Now, the phenomenon lasted 

* This hourly mean is from five to Hix, according to Olbers ; from four to five, 
according to Dr. J. Schmidt ; five to seven is given by M. Coulvier-Orayier, and 
Soigey ; and, lastly, eight by M. Qu^telet. 

f * Astronomie Popalaire,' vol. iv. p. 31 0. 
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more than seven hours, and therefore the number seen at Boston exceeded 
240,000 ; and yet it must not be forgotten that the bases of this calculation 
were obtained at a moment when the display was already notably on the 
decline.' 

[Mr. Newton, an American astronomer, who has given much attention 
to this subject, finds that the average number of meteors which traverse 
the atmosphere daily, and which are large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye on a dark dear night, is no less than 7,500,000 ; and applying 
the same reasoning to telescopic meteors, their numbers will have to be 
increased to 400,000,000 1 If allowance be made for the space occupied 
by the Earth's atmosphere, we find that, in the mean, in each volume as 
large as the Earth, of the space which the Earth traverses in its orbit 
about the Sun, there are as many as 13,000 small bodies, each body such 
as would furnish a shooting star visible under favourable circumstances to 
the naked eye. If telescopic meteors be counted, this number should be 
increased at least forty-fold.] 

Several less important periods have been recognised at other times of 
the year, but they have not the same regularity as those of August and 
November. 

These last-mentioned periods also present a rise aud fall in the hourly 
number of shooting stars observed. From a mr.ximum of 110 stars, in 
August, 1848, the number was reduced to 40 in 1858, and since then the 
numbers in the same month have regained their upward march. The 
Nor ember shower, of old so remarkable, is now reduced to the point of 
bei' g less remarkable than that observed at night towards the end of 
Oc ober. Since 18G2, however, this shower is again increasing in numbers, 
[a d in 18G6, 1867, and 1868, it has afforded very remarkable displays.] 

Most frequently the paths described by shooting stars have the appear- 
ance of straiglit Imes. The luminous trains left in the heavens by their 
rapid movement, enable us easily to verify this fact. But there are ex- 
ceptions, and stars of this kind have been seen to describe, before disap- 
pearing, strangely curved paths. 

Their brilliancy is also very variable : some have surpassed in apparent 
size the most brilliant fixed stars, and even Venus and Jupiter. The 
colour likewise varies. 

On observing a given number of shooting stars, it has been found that 
About two-thirds are white; while yellow, reddish yellow, and green 
characterise the remainder. 

We now come to a fact of great importance, which has thrown much 
light on the origin of these meteoric showers, and revealed their cosmical 
nature. In observing the direction of the trajectories on the celestial 
vault,' it has been noticed that the greatest number of those observed at 
any one time are emitted from the same part of the heavens, called the 
radiant point, because from it they radiate in all directions. 

The star Mu in the constellation of the Lion (/x Leonis) is the point of 
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the November showers, whilst Gumma in Persem (y Persei) U the raJiant 
point of the stara observed in the month of Aufruet. iti) less than 
56 radiant points have been ehonn to exist in diSerent seasoas of the 
year. 

We must infer from these facts, that shooting slars are luminous bodies, 
the movement of which is independent of the rotation of the Earth, and 
that they are external to our atmosphere. This conclasion is singularly 
corroborated by this other fact, that the radiant points in the Lion and 
Perseua are precisely those towards wliicli our globe is travelling, io its 
amtual movement round the Sun, at the two epochs of November and 
August. 

Aetrouomera have therefore concluded, that the appearance of shooting 
stars is caused by the Earth's passage through rin^s composed of myriads 
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of these bodies circulating, like the larger planets, round the Sun, and the 
parallel movements 'of which seen from the Earth seem to radiate towards 
that part of the heavens approached by our Earth. The appearance re- 
qnired by this theory ia exactly that which is represented to ua. 

At first it was a question, whether there existed one ring, the various 
regions of which, sometimes richer, sometimes poorer in cosmiool matter, 
could give rise to the varying phenomena ob8er\-ed. Or whether we should 
ftdmit the existence of many separate rings, successively traversed by the 
Earth. 

Fig. 73 shows how (it was once supposed) the periodical appearances 
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of Augnst and November could be explained on the hypothesis of a 
single ring. The plane of the meteoric ring was supposed to coindde 
exactly, or nearly so, with that of the ecliptic, and the orbit of the meteors 
to be a more elonijcated curve, or one of greater excentricity, than the 
terrestrial orbit [This view, however, is not in accordance ^iith the 
observed positions of the ' radiant-points * of these systems ; and has re- 
cently been completely disproved. We must suppose two rings inclined at 
different angles to the plane of the ecliptic, and cutting this plane, one in 
August and in February, the other in May and November, to accoimt for 
the two showers. — R. A. P.] 

[It has now been demonstrated that meteors belong to systems of bodies, 
travelling in orbits of all degrees of excentricity around the Sun ; and further, 
that the Earth encounters more than a hiindredsuch systems in the course 
of her annual revolution. 

As regards the two systems which produce the November and August 
showers, our evidence is very complete. The first circumstance which 
suggested the possibility that shooting stars may travel in very excentric 
orbits, was a somewhat singular one. Schiaparelli had noticed that the 
comet of 1862 passed very close to that part of the Earth's orbit where she 
encounters the August meteors, and he was led to inquire whether on the 
supposition that the meteors have an orbit as excentric as that of the comet, 
the two orbits would agree in other respects. He found the agreement 
singularly close. The evidence thus adduced, though founded on an assump- 
tion, was of a very remarkable character, because there are millions of 
possible orbits ful^lling this assumption and also crossing the Earth's 
orbit in the same place as the path of the eomet of 1862, which yet would 
show no resemblance whatever to the path of that comet Schiaparelli 
accordingly expressed the opinion that the agreement could not possibly 
result from accident, — that in other words some physical association exists 
between the August meteors and the comet of 1862 (described and pic- 
tured further on). But, although the evidence rightly understood was 
demonstrative, it is probable that very little attention w*ould have been 
paid to it, but for an unexpected confirmation which it presently received. 

In 1866, the November meteors attracted an unusual degree of atten- 
tion on account of the wonderful display they presented on the morning of 
November 13th, in that year. Since ^ese meteors attain their maximum 
of splendour at intervals of about 33 years, or more exactly about three times 
in each century, the idea would naturally have been suggested that they 
travel in an orbit whose period is about 33J years, had it not been for the 
circumstance that an orbit of that period would carry them beyond the 
orbit of Uranus. Astronomers were not prepared to admit so surprising 
a result, where a simpler explanation was available. Accordingly the theory 
was suggested that the meteors travel in a period of one yetiTfplus or minu$ 
a thirty-third part This would account for the observed tri-secular recur- 
rences of maximum displays. But the place where the November meteors 
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«rofla t!ie Earth's orbit in slowly sbifliiig, owing to planetary perturbations, 
wid thifl .fact enableil Profeaaor Adams to test the various orbits assigned 
to the meteor system. He found that orbits of short period would not 
account for the observed displacement of the nodes of the meteor'System. 
He waa led accordingly to try the period of 33^ years. After overcoming 
the great difficulties resulting from the very excentric character of the 
«orTeBponding orbit, ho found that this widely extended path, by which 
the meteors ore carried beyond the orbit of Uroniis, and subjected to the 




perturbations of the giant planets outside the zone of asteroids, accounts 
perfectly for the observed motion of the node. 

It was demonstrated, therefore, that the November meteors revolve in 
SI {«riod of about 33^ rears, and in an orbit resembling the exceutric cometary 
orbits. Schiaparelli's discovery respecting the August meteors now naturally 
attracted fresh attention. The question was asked, whether a comet could 
be found whoeeorbitshouldcorrcBpondwith that of the November meteors. 
After searching among all the more noted comets, astronomers examined 
telescopic ones. At length they foimd a small comet (Tempel's), onlg 
ducovtred a fiio montht he/ore, whose path agreed in the most remark- 
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able manner w ith the orbit of the meteors. Peters, Leverrier, Adams, and 
other astronomers, helped to demonstrate the identity of the two orbits, 
respecting which there is now no shadow of donbt. 

This comet too, it fortunately chances, is one of three which have been 
snl>jeeted to spectroscopic analysis by Mr. Huggins, with results which 
are described further on. 

Now that we know that the meteor-svstems encountered bv the Earth 
travel in orbits of great extent, excentricity, and inclination, we have every 
reason for believing (or rather it must be held to be demonstrated) that 
the total number of meteor-systems within the solar domain is practically 
infinite ; for only on this supposition can it be accounted for that the Earth 
encounters so many of these systems. — R. A. P.] 

The heights of a great number of shooting stars at the moment of their 
appearance and disappearances have been determined. 

' Shooting stars,* says Humboldt,* * descend nearly to the summits of 
Chimboraco and of Aconcagua, at 8750 yards above the level of the sea.* 

[Much attention has lately been given in England, America, and Italy, 
to this subject. Mr. Herschel, who is to England what ^Ir. Newton is to 
America, has recently collated the observations undertaken to determine 
the heights of meteors. It npptears that the heights of shooting stars at 
Home are sensibly the same as in those latitudes of Northern Europe and 
America where they have chiefly been observed ; and this height, as de- 
termined from the most trustworthy observations since 171)8, may be stated 
to be respectively 73 and 53 miles, at first appearance and disappearance 
above the surface of the Earth, with a probable error of not more than tico 
or three miles.'} 

The height of a shooting star, at the two extremities of its path, and 
the time of its flight, arc elements which enable us to determine the mean 
velocity of the body. Tl:is velocity often exceeds the velocity of the 
translation of the Earth, which is nearly 18 miles a second. Meteors have 
been observed which have traversed space with the enormous rapidity of 
43 miles, and others 50, and even 100 miles a second ; that is. from two 
to Ave times the velocity of the Earth. 

[The average velocity of shooting stars, however, in 66 instances 
observed by Mr. Herschel, is 34*4, or in round numbers 35 miles per 
second.] 

The tremendous velocity with which these meteors traverse the celestial 
spaces enables us readily to understand their incandescence when they 
enter our atmosphere ; composed of easily inflammable matter, like some 
sulphureous metallic combinations, the intensity of the friction which they 
undergo in the upper strata of our atmosphere results in a very great rise 
of temperature sufficient to produce incandescence. 

[Mr. Herschel has roughly estimated, according to the dynamical 

* * Cosmos,' Tol. iii. p. C15. 
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tlieory of heat, the weight of twenty shooting stars, and found it to be 
on an average a little morc than two ounces. A similar estimate of the 
largest meteor observed in 1803 gave two hundredweight.] 

Differences of chemical composition and of degrees of incandescence 
also account for the diversity of colours which are observed. 

In the immense number of meteors which invade the regions of the air 
in a year, there are some perhaps that only pass through its domain and 
continue their path in space, after having pi^sented us with the spectacle of 
a transient illumination. A great number, on the other hand, not only do 
not again leave our atmosphere, being vaporised therein, but, when of large 
size, attain the very surface of the Earth. Falls of stones, ferruginous 
masses, and dust, from the upper regions of the air, are proofs of this assertion. 

From shooting stars to meteors, or bolides^ the transition in our 
narrative is easy : the difference between these two orders of phenomena is 
not very strongly marked. 




Fig. 74.— Appcaraacc of u Meteor in a Telescope. (Sclinildt.) 

Bolides are luminous bodies of circular, or rather of spherical form, 
and of sensible apparent diameter. Like shooting stars, they api)ear sud- 
denly, but generally they move more slowJy. and disappear after some 
seconds. Their light is ordinarily less vivid, but their much more 
considerable apparent dimensions are sufficient to compensate this difference 
of intensity. The illumination of the landscape by the presence of a 
meteor sometimes approaches that of moonlight. Most of them leave 
behind a luminous train ; others explode with \dolence, and sometimes the 
explosion is accompanied with reports like discharges of artillery. 

The appearance of meteors is more rare than that of shooting stars, 
the total number of observations recorded amounting at most to a 
thousand, reckoning those recorded by the ancients. 

A curious circumstance, and one which helps to prove the relationship 
between the shooting stars and meteors, is the fact that the appearances of 
meteors are more frequent in August and November than at other epochs 
of the year ; and the total number from July ^o December exceeds also 
that observed from December to July. 

[One of the most curious observations of a meteor which have been 
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recorded, leaving that of 1783 out of the question, was recently made by 
Dr. Schmidt, who was fortunate enough to observe a large meteor in a 
telescope, under a magnifying power of eight times. The fire-ball was 
twin, and was followed by several smaller ones, following side by side with 
parallel motions of translation until all were extinguished (fig. 74). This 
observation lends force to the supposition that metaors exist in space as 
a crowd of bodies, revolving round each other, before they enter our 
atmosphere.] 

The heights of meteors from the surface of the Earth are often very 
considerable ; they vary between 7 and 310 miles. It must then be held, 
as remarked by Arago, tlint the sudden incandescence of meteors is pro- 
duced in regions where it Avns formerly supposed that the strata of the 
terrestrial atmosphere were so rarefied that all action of its elements on the 
matter of the shooting stars would be regarded as impossible. 

It has l)een suggested, not without some probability, that the attraction 
of the Earth is susceptible of retaining meteors in the state of permanent 
satellites ; and astronomical treatises quote the calculations of a French 
astronomer, M. Petit, of Toulouse, who assigns to one of these bodies a 
revolution round our globe, the j^riod of which would be three hours and 
twenty minutes. The distance of this singular companion of our Moon is 
5000 miles from the surface of our Earth. 

We are here brought naturally to say a word of the falls of meteorites 
— stony and ferruginous masses, which, leaving the interplanetary spaces, 
have at various times astonished our populations by their unexpected 
fall. 

[Professor Maskelyne has recently made a convenient classification 
of meteorites into 'Aerolites or Meteoric Stones;* ' AGrosiderites or 
Meteoric Iron ;' and * Al'rosiderolites,' which includes the intervening 
varieties. 

Thinking that, unlike all terrestrial rocks, meteorites are probably 
])ortions of cosmical matter, which has not been acted upon by water or 
volcanic heat, Mr. Sorby was led to study their microscopical structure. 
He has thus been able to ascertain that the material was at one time 
certainly in a state of fusion ; and that the most remote condition, of 
which we have positive evidence, was that of small, detached, melted 
globules, the formation of which cannot be explained in a satisfactory 
manner, except by supposing that their constituents were originally in the 
state of vapour, as they now exist in the atmosphere of the Sun ; and, on 
the temperature becoming lower, condensed into these ' ultimate cosmical 
particles.' These afterwards collected together into larger masses, which 
have been variously changed by subsequent metamorphic action, and 
broken up by repeated mutual impact, and often again collected together 
and solidified. The meteoric irons are probably those portions of the 
metallic constituents which were separated from the rest by fusion when 
the metamorpliism was carried to that extreme point Though at present 
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he looke upon it as & mere hypothesis, he ventures to suggest that there in 
B. sinular relation between these uhimate cosmical globnlea and planets that 
there is between the minute drops of water in the clouds, and an ocean ; 
and that the study of the microscopical structure of meteorites reveals to 
08 the phyeical history of the solar system at the most remote period of 
vrbich we have any evidence.] 
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It is now tiniversaUy admitted that there is an intimate relation 
between the phenomena of shooting stars, meteors, and meteoric falls ; as 
the falls have been in several instances ktionn to occur aflerthe appearance 
of a meteor. 

On the 2fith of April, 1803, at Aigle, Department ofOme, a few 
minutes after the appearance of a large meteor, moving from south-east ti> 
nortb-weat, which was also perceived at Alencon, Caen, and Falaise, a 
frightful explosion, followed by detonations similar to the noise of cannon, 
or the roll of musketry, proceeded from a single black clond in a very 
clear sky. A large quantity of mcteorical stones, still fuming, was found 
on the surface of the ground, over an extent of country measuring not less 
than six miles, in the direction of its greatest length. Tbe largest of these 
stones weighed rather less than twenty-four pounds. 

More recently, in the evening of the 1 5th , of May, 18G4, the identity 
of meteorites and meteors was evidenced by the appearance, explosion, and 
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fall of a splendid meteor, which wna observed over a great extent of France. 
A globe of brilliant light, leaving behind it a whitidi train, was shattered 
rocket-wise into numerous fragments. A noise like the prolonged rum- 
bling of thunder followed the explosion at some minutes' interval, and a 
fall of stones which took place over about two square leagues enabled the 
extra-telluric matters of which the meteor was composed to be examined. 

Aerolites and .aCrosideritea of the same origin, but of much more 
considerable size, have been collected in different museums. M. Daubr^ 
has permitted lis to reproduce here, in figs. 7S and 7f>, two of the most 
beautiful specimens of meteorites now known. The first is a block 
of pure iron, found in a plain in the department of Var, which weighs 
upwards of eleven hundredweight. It is very remarkable for its crystal- 
line structure, vidble even on its exterior, but rendered still more evident 
by a section made artificially at one of its angles. 

This is one of the treasures of the mineralugical galleries of the 
Natural History lluscum of Paris; where, thanks to the zeal of M, 
Daubrte, the number of meteorites gathered from different points of the 
globe is increasing daily. 

Mineralogists and chemists have analysed these meteorites ivith great 
care, and it has been found that their composition is nearly always the 
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aame, whatever difference their'esleraa] aspect presents. Oxygen, sulphur, 
phosphorus and carbon, silicium and aluminium, potassium, sodium, 
sulphide of iron, metallic and magnetic iron, and other metals, such as 
nickel, cobalt, manganese, tin, copper, &c., have been recognised among 
the substances of which meteorites are composed. Latterly, the presence 
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of nitrogen has been detected, besides the eighteen simple bodies, of which 
the principal have just been cited. 

It is worthy of remark that all the simple bodies found in meteoric 
stones are known in our own planet The chemical combinations of these 
bodies do not differ from those with which we are acquainted, excepting 
two or three, of which one, ichreiberzite, has been recently artificially 
reproduced.* 

Thus, thanks to the phenomena which we have described — meteorites, 
meteors, and shooting stars — the planetary spaces, which seemed for ever 
shut out from direct investigation, have been correlated with our Earth. 
These masses, undefiled until the time of their fall by living contact, 
relate to us the mineralogy and chemistry of a whole region of the sky. 
By combining the indications which they furnish with the marvellous 
revelations of spectrum analysis, man is beginning to obtain precise 
notions on the composition of the most distant celestial bodies ; and he will 
thus expand those ideas which the laws of attraction, of light, and of heat, 
have already enabled him to hold on their physical constitution. 



XIV. 

MARS. 

Movement of Mars round the Sun — Mars, in Opposition ; Conditions necessary for 
a favourable Opposition — Bright nnd Dark Spots — Effects of the Transit of 
Clouds — Colour of the Planet's Disk; Why Mars is sometimes Red — Polar 
Snows — Melting of the Polar Snows — Rotation — Seasons and Climate. 

In pursuing our exploration of the solar world, we meet with Mars after 
the Earth ; it is the next planet in the order of distance from the Sun, and 
therefore the first, the orbit of which encircles that of the Earth, or of those 
bodies which are called by astronomers Exterior or Superior Planets. 

At successive [average] intervals of two years, one month, and nineteen 
days, its movement of revolution brings it in opposition with the Sun ; 
that is to say, in a line passing respectively through the centres of the 
Sun, Earth, and the planet. Mars is then comparatively very near to us, 
and in an extremely favourable situation for observations of its disk ; 
ilideed, excepting the Moon, there is no planetary body, the physical 
constitution of which has been better studied. 

Mars appears to the naked eye as the reddest star in the heavens,f but its 
brightness varies considerably, on account of the variability of its distance 
from the Earth. Occasionally its light scintillates, but most frequently 
this does not happen : and it is thus, like all other planets, distinguished 
from the stars of the same apparent magnitude. 

♦ By MM. Faye and H. Deville. f Beer, Madler, and Arago. 
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If, instead of observing with the nnked eye, & telescope of suffident 
magnifying power ia ueed, the scintillation entirely disappears, the luminous 
point takes the fonn of a clearly defined disk, and the degree of intensity 
of the red colour diminishes and passes to a j^eral tint of a yellowish red. 

As is the case with Venus and ISIercury, the light which Mars emits 
is borrowed from the Sun ; but it is more diSicolt to prove this fact 
common to all the bodies which revolve round the central fire absolutelv 




because the phases of its disk are extremely small. They exist, however. 
It is easy to account for this difference, which we shall find more decided 
still in the planets furthest from the Sun. 

When Mars and the Earth are brought, by their movements of 
translation round the Sun, into a straight line with it (see fig. 77), but in 
snch a manner that we are placed between the Sun and the j^anet, Mars is 
presented to ns under the form of a completely illnminated disk. It 
presents the same appearance when it is on the other side of the Sun. Iq 
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the intermediate poaitions, there is but little percepdbie change in the 
appearance to that presented at conjunction or opposition.* At certain 
ilistances, however, from these two extreme poeitions.f Mara presents to 
us a slight portion of its dark hemisphere, although ihe luminous part is 
always by for the larger. 

The aspect of Mara at this time caused Sir J. Hei'scliel to apply the 
term gibbout. The apparent form of the planet then is that of the Moon, 
two or three days before or after fnll. 
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However slight this phase, it suffices to prove, as we have before said, 
that Mars is not self-luminous, and we shall see that it is thus with all thfl 
other planets. 

If we consider the orbit which Mars describes round the Sun, we shall 
readily see how it is that this planet is most favourably situated for 
observations of the physical particularities of its surface. 

The two inferior plauets. Mercury and Venus, oscillating at small dis- 
tancee round the Sun, are often hid in its rays ; besides, during their 
periods of visibility, they show us a considerable portion . of their dark 
eides. It is not thus with Mars, which ia only lost once in a revolution 
in the solnr rays, and ih almost withoat phases. We liave before said 
that when a superior planet is in opposition n-ith the Sun, ita distance 
from the Earth is least. At this epoch, indeed, this distance is measured by 
tfaodifierencebetween the distances of the planet and the Earth from the Sun. 

Let us look into this stntement a little closer with regard to Mars. 

Like all planets. Mars describes on orbit which is not circular, so that 
Its distance from the focus of the system varies continually. At its 

* Let a% remind the render thnt a plnnet is in Coajvaetioa Tfhen it is on the cmne 
jioe ai the Sun, betveen it and the Earth. It ia in Opposilioa when on the same 
line OS the San, but on the opposite side ot the Earth to the Sim. 

f At the gnaiiralurf, or in the position in which linos drawn to the Earth and 
Sun form the greatest possible angle. 
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greatest distance from the San, Mara is 2,304,000 miles remoTcd ; at 
its minimDm distance, 126,318,000 : iu mean distance being 13i),311,000 
milw. Thne the diffsrence in the distance from the Sun at perihelion and 
aphelion amounts to 26,000,000 miles. These nnmbera indicate an orbit 
of conaiderable elliptidty. 

From this follow also enormous difierenoes in the distance of Stare from 
the Earth ; in their varions relative positions ; whilst the planet is^some- 
times distanLfiom us 243,000,000 mJlea, in its most favourable opposition 
it is not mote than 34,000,000 miles away from us — a distance seven 
times less than the first. 

It will not be astonishing then, in glancing at figure 78, to find euch 
great differences between the apparent dimensions of the disk of Mara. 
Been from the Karth at its extreme and mean distances. 

[The actual minimum distance of Ttlars does not occur when Mars ia 
in opposition in perihelion, because the Earth's orbit is excenlric and tlio 
aphelion does not coincide in direction nith the perihelion of the orbit of 
Mara. The heliocentric longitnde of thb periheKon is 333^ ; and if Mar" 
were in opposition then his distance from the Earth would be represented 
by '371*3, when the Earth's mean diiitance is represented by unity. Mars 
in opposition, in longitude 328° or thereabouts, has a mean distance of 
•37O0, and his apparent diameter is then almost exactly 30", — It. A. P.] 




Mars traverses its orbit with varjing velocities. Its mean rate of 
motion ia about IG miles a second. 

The apparent diameter of Mara is less than that of Venus : this i« 
due to two causes; firstly, Venus approaches nearer the Earth, and. 
secondly, the diameter of that planet is larger in reality than that of 
Mara ; it exceeila it by about three -foiirths. The diameter of Mare is 
4363 miles, thnt is, a little more than half that of the Earth, which is 
nearly 8000 miles. 
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Lastly, whilst the surface of Mars is scarcely more than a quarter of 
the Earth's surface, its volume scarcely exceeds the seventh part. Never- 
theless, it is more than double that of Mercury, and about seven times 
that of the Moon. The mass of Mars is about one-tenth of the Earth. 

We now arrive at a subject of extreme interest — the physical con- 
stitution of the planet 

To observe Mars, we must choose the most favourable epoch — ^that of 
opposition ; and, if possible, of an opposition when the planet, as we have 
before explained, is at its greatest possible proximity to the Earth. We 
must also furnish ourselves with a powerAil telescope, one, if possible, 
driven by clockwork, so that it exactly keeps pace with the planet in its 
westward course. 

Let us turn our instrument on the reddish luminous point of light, on 
a dear night, when the air is calm and charged with moisture, and the 
height of the planet above the horizon is the greatest possible, so that we 
shall have the least possible thickness of atmosphere to penetrate. It will 
be then nearly midnight, since it is towards that hour that all planets 
culminate — that is to say, pass the meridian — at opposition. 

The disk of the planet will appear of a nearly circular form, perfectly 
well defined, and overspread with light and dark spots, which differ 
considerably in tone and colour — tone especiaUy. The brighter portions, 
excepting in two points nearly diametrically opposed, are sometimes of a 
reddish tint, whilst the dark spots, as some hold, by the effect of contrast, 
as others hold, absolutely, seem of a blue or greenish grey. Throughout 
its circumference the disk is more luminous than the central part ; the 
dark spots also are effaced and disappear at the limb. 

Lastly, at two points, of which mention has been before made, which 
are not situated at the extremities of a diameter, two spots of unequal 
extent and of extreme whiteness, which contrasts with the reddish parts, 
shine with a very particular brightness.* These two spots mark near 
the poles of Mars. 

All the appearances on the surface of the planet may be divided into 
permanent and variable ones* The permanence of the features, that is to 
say, the constancy of their principal shapes, and of their relative situations, 
has been proved by numerous and minute observations — a matter more 
difficult than might be imagined at a first examination. Indeed, as the 
observation of the spots shows, the planet has a movement of rotation 
effected in about 24^ hours. Hence it follows that in a few hours the 

* ' The colour of the polar spots * (we quote Beer and Madler) *were, eveiy time 
the planet was distinctly seen, always of a bright and pare white, in no way similar 
to the colour of the other parts of the planet. In 1887 it happened once that Mars, 
during the observations, was completely obscured by a cloud, with the exception of 
the polar spot, which remained distinetiy Yisible to the siew^-^Fragmfnts sur let Corps 
CeleUet. 

Arago estimated that the brightness of the polar spots is more than double that 
of the other bright spots, on the edge of the disk. 



aspect of the disk cbnngeB : of thia we may gain an iUea by exmuiiiing 
figures 80 and 61. Besides, when, in consequence of the movement of 
rotation, s spot approaches the edge, it disappears before having attuned 
it This disappearance is owing, doubtless, to the atmosphere of Iifars, 
Keen in these points ander a great obliquity, and the brightneas of which 
effaces the darker tint of the spot. 

Lastly, the orbit of Mars does not coincide with the ecliptic : the two 
planes form a slight angle ( 1° 51'). But if to this is joined the much 
greater inclination of the axis of rotation, we shall readily see why, at 
sncceesive opposition, Mars does not present to the Earth the same por- 
tions of its surface. Hence changes produced by perspective, so much 
more decided ns a spherical purfiice in in question, 

Tlic variability, often very rapid, which is obser\-ed in the form of the 




features which overspread the disk, has suggested the opinion that the»e 
phenomena are owing to the interposition of cloudy masses in the planet's 
atmosphere above the general level of land and sea. Mr. Lockyer, who 
carefully followed the dianging features of Mars during the opposition of 
18G2, thus writes in bis Memoir* on the planet : ' Although the com- 
plete lixity of the main features of the planet has been placed beyond all 
doubt, dt^y — nay, hourly — changes in the detail and in the tones of the 
different parts of the plwet, both light and dark, occnr. These changes 
are, I doubt not, caused by the transit of clouds over the different 
features.' The drawings wMch accompany this Memoir seem to fully 
justify this opinion. 

It is generally held that the roddish and bright spots of Mars are the 

* < Memoira at the Rojal AatTouomical Society,* vol, ixzii. p. 183. 
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solid parts of the snrfsce on the continents, whilst the d&rk bluish epotn 
form the liquid parts on the seas. This distinction Is founded on the 
nnequal reflexion of the light hy the land and the water. 

Whence comes the reddish colouring, which characterises the bright 
parts of the disk ? If Stars were self-luminous, this lint would douhtless, 
be attributed to the very nature of its light ; but it only reflects to us the 
white light of the Sun ; it is evident, therefore, that the colour is im- 
parted hy the planet or its atmosphere. Several hypotheses have been 
suggested on this aiihject. Some have attributed the red tint of the con- 
tinents to the nature of the soil, composed of red sandstone. Others, 
among them Lambert, hare thought that the colour of the vegetation, 
insteftd of being green, as it is on our Karth, is red on Mars. This 
explanation b not an impossible one ; but, if it be true, there should be 




variations in the intensity of the tint on each of the hemispheres of the 
planet corresponding to the seasons ; the tint should diminish during 
winter, to reapjiear in spring, and to attain its maximum in the summer. 
It has also been proposed to explain the colour of the spots by the 
refraction of the rays of the Sun through the atmosphere of Mars. 
Arago has refnted this hypothesis by the simple remark, that at the 
borders of the planet the redness should be more decided than in the 
central portions, since the luminous rays traverse a greater thickness ol 
atmosphere, and traverse it more obliqnely, in the regions near the limb, 
where the contrary effect is observed. Let n» add, that this hypothesis 
does not explain why the red tint is not general. The ruddy light of 
Mars cannot, therefore, in this manner be assimilated to our twilight 
hues. It is probable when Mars is clouded, the light reflected by the 
clouds undergoes less absorption than that reflected hy the planet itself: 
and on one occasion the spectroscope has indicated this increased absorp- 
tion by revealing the fact that the sunlight was reflected to us mimu a 
large portion of the blue rays. 
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We must now occupy ourselves with the polar snows. We have seen 
that they are. distinguished from the other features by their brilliant 
white light; they are equally distinct from the rest by reason of the 
variation in their dimensions. In proportion as the white spot on one of 
the poles diminishes, the other increases ; the minimum of both always 
corresponding with the summer, and the maximum with the winter, ot 
the hemisphere in which it is situated. Thus, during the opposition of 
1830 the southern snow*zone was seen to diminish by degrees, and its 
outline to recede till the time which corresponds, for diat hemisphere of 
Mars, to the middle of the month of July on our northern hemisphere ; 
from this moment it increased again. (Beer and Madler.) In 1837 
similar diminutions were observed in the dimensions of the spot of the 
northern pole. At the same time the snowy regions of the southern pole 
had a considerable extension. Now these variations correspond equally 
to the summer season of the northern hemisphere, and to the winter of the 
southern hemisphere of Mars. 

Thus from the Earth we can w^atch the formation of the polar ice, 
and the fall and thaw of the snows on the surface of a neighbouring 
planet ; in a word, all the vicissitudes of heat and cold w^hich distinguish 
the seasons of winter and spring, autumn and winter. The succession of 
theKe changes is now so well established, that astronomers can predict 
approximately the form, relative size, and position of the northern and 
southern snow-zones. 

We have said that the two white spots are not of the same extent 
either during their respective winters or summers. The snowy cap of the 
southern hemisphere varies within much greater limits than that of the 
opposite pole : it is much more extensive during the winter season, and 
it diminishes during the summer to such an extent that it does not occr.py 
more than the fifth part of the suj^erficies of the snowy spot of the 
northern pole. This difference is easily explained hy the great incli- 
nation of the axis of the planet to the plane of its orhit, and hy the fact 
that the southern pole is turned towards the Sun, when Mars is nearly at 
its smallest distance from the focus of light and heat The summer time, 
on the other hand, of the northern hemisphere, occurs at the epoch of its 
greatest distance. The quantities of heat received by the globe of Mars, 
at these two opposite points of its orbit, vary in the ratio of seven to five.* 
In truth, these differences of temperature are partly compensated in the 
course of a revolution ; but the extremes of heat and cold are still very 
decided. 

We have seen that Mars presents the most curious analogies with the 
Earth ; and it is probable that to the inhabitants of Venus our planet 

♦ At the mean distance of Mai-s from the Sun, the disk of this last body is but 
^tbs of that presented to us, or less than half; but at its shortest distance, the 
Sun's apparent diameter is about three-fourths; tlie apparent surface of its disk is 
then a little more than half tliat which is presented to us. 
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preeents tbe earae appearances tliat Mars does to us. Like the poles of 
Mars, the poles of the Earth are covered with snow and ice : it is also our 
Southern pole which is tbe most frost-bound, and for the same astronomical 
reasons, by the congelation of the aqueous vaponr. Lastly, tbe points of 
greatest cold on ilare, as on the Earth, do not coincide exactly with the 
poles of rotation. This eccentricity is very evident iu the views of 
Mors given in %. 80. 

If snow falls in Mars, it is because water is there evaporated by heat ; 




hence, the water must spread on the aurface nnder the form of clouds, 
which condense sometimes in a liquid state in the form of rain, sometimes 
as mowy crystalliaations. Thus Mars certainly poBsesBes an atmosphere 
of aqueous vaponr. 

But we see the permanent spots on the disk too distinctly, not to be 
certWQ of the existence of an atmosphere analogous to our own, tbe 
pressure of which, by counterbalancing the expansion of the aqneons 
vapour, prevents it from usurping all the surface. We have already said 
that the more luminous borders of the disk allow us to infer the existence 
of a cloud-hearing atmosphere, which effnces by its brightness tbe dark 
spots when the rotation brings them towards the limb. 

The meteoroli^- of Mars is, then, to a great extent known. It 
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presents, we repeat, the greatest analogies Mith the meteorology of onr 
Earth. But at the same time notable differences distinguish them. As 
Professor Phillips has remarked, the considerable periodical exchange of 
moisture which is made between the two hemispheres, especially between 
the two poles, must give rise to hurricanes and storms, of the violence of 
which we can form no idea ; while the melting of the snows over such 
large areas must produce terrible periodical inundations. 

We have seen that Mars turns on itself in about 24^ hours.* Thus 
the duration of its movement of rotation exceeds that of onr sidereal day 
by 41 minutes. 

Mars accomplishes an entire revolution round the Sun in G87 of our 
terrestrial days. But, the year of Mars only contains 669§ of its own 
sidereal days ; and as the number of the solar days — we have explained 
this for the Earth — is always less by one than that of the rotations, the year 
of Mars is in reality composed of G68j{ of its own solar days, which gives, 
for the duration of one of these days, 24 hours, 39 minutes, 35 seconds. 

Thus a whole day of ^f ars exceeds one of our days by 30 minutes 
35 seconds. The difi^rence is not very perceptible. 

Besides, the inclination of the axis of rotation to the plane of the 
ecliptic is nearly the some as that of the axis of the Earth.f It follows 
that in the course of a year Mars presents its various regions to the Sun, 
nearly like our globe, so that the length of the days and the nights, in the 
different latitudes, is distributed in the same manner. The extreme zones^ 
torrid and frigid, are a little more extended, proportionally, which 
consequently reduces the surface of the temperate zones. But it must not 
be forgotten that this is a favourable circumstance, at least for the tropical 
regions, since the solar light and heat arrive at the planet with an intensity 
much less than on our globe. 

Between Mars and the Earth, however, there is an important distinc- 
tion, and it lies in the difference between the lengths of the Terrestrial and 
Martial seasons. In the northern hemisphere of the planet, the 668 days 
of its year are divided as follows : 

Spring lasts . . . . 101 dnys 8 hours. 

Soinmer 181 „ „ 

AutumD 140 „ 8 „ 

And Winter .... 147 „ „ 

But the summer seasons of the northern hemisphere are the winter 
seasons of the southern hemisphere, whence it follows that the spring and 
summer, taken together, last 7G days longer in the northern hemisphere 
than in the southern one. 

The globe of Mars is not exactly spherical : it is flattened at the poles^ 
and it bulges, like our Earth, at the equator. But the measurement of 
this flattening presents considerable difficulties, which most of the observers 

* 24«» a7'» r2'>-02 (Kaiser); 24»» 37« 22«-7l (Proctor), 
t 01° U' for Mars ; 0C« aa' for the Earth. 
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attribute to errors of measurement induced by the irradiation caused by 
the polar spots. Arago, who made a series of measures of the two 
diameters with great care, concluded that the latter is shorter than the 
former by the thirtieth part of its value. Herschel, in 1784, found the 
same quantity, -^^; >\hil8t more recent measures appear to reduce it to 
the third of the value measured by Arago. M. Kaiser (of Leyden) gives 
i^-g- for the flattening, as measured during the opposition of 1862. Sup- 
posing that the planet was fluid in the first instance, the figures which 
precede are too great to be in accordance ^^'ith the laws of hydrostatics, 
which govern the configuration of the celestial bodies. But it is to be re- 
gretted that the uncertainty of the measures is here, perhaps, the only cause 
of this apparent anomaly, and we hope that, at the next most favourable 
oppositions, astroAomers will arrive at more precise data on this point. 

It remains for us, before we complete this monograph of Mars, to' 
speak of its density, which is very near that of the Earth;* of its mass, 
which is rather more than an eighth of the terrestrial mass ; and, lastly, 
of the force of gravity by which the bodies are retained on its surface. 
This last is half that which is observed on the surface of the Earth, 
whence we may conclude that the organization of the living bodies which 
people Mars differs notably from that with which we are familiar. 

It may be seen, also, liiat the conditions of temperature to which these 
beings are subjected are very variable, and that the solar illuminatifou 
varies very largely. But before we can draw from these facts positive 
conclusions, the constitution and density of the atmosphere, an element so 
important in the physiology of the celestial bodies, must be known. 

Mars has no satellites. Its nights are therefore completely dark, it 
indeed they are not lit up by aurorsc and long lingering twilights. 

At all events, this is not a great privation, to judge by the imperfect 
manner in which our Moon acquits itself of its function of torch-bearer to 
onr Earth. 



XV. 

THE MINOR PLANETS. 



Considerable number of Celestial Bodies circulating round the Sim between Mars 
and Jupiter — Bode'8 Law — Olbtrs" Hj-pothesis— Interlacing of their Orbits — 
S:ome Details on the principal Planets of tlie group, Juno, Pallas, Ceres, and 
Vesta — How to discover a New Planet. 

The number of the known planets in the Solar System, sixty-four years 
ago, was only seven, among which was counted the large planet Uranus. 
discovered by Sir \V. Herschel. At the present time this number is 
increased to 152, so that without reckoning comets and discovered 

• 0'048, that of the Earth being 1. 
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satellites, the solar system has been increased by 140 bodies. It is tme 
that, with the exception of Neptune, which fonns part of the gronp of 
lar^^e phmets, all these Ixxlies are of extreme smalhiess, and, taken sepa- 
rately, do not even e^^nal in size the satellites of the principal planets. 

Henoe they hare been named Atteroidsy Minor PlaneU, and Tele^ 
$ropic Planets, 

In 8} )ite of their smallness, they form a very interesting gronp, which 
gives a new appearance to the solar system, at the same time that it 
throws a fresh light on the ]>roblem of its formation and development. 
Tlie 140 telescopic planets now known — the number increases every year 
— are aU situated between Mars and Jupiter; the orbits which they 
describe round the Sun are so near one another, and so interlaced, that a 
contemporary astronomer, 31. D' Arrest, deduced from tliis circumstance 
the evident ]»roof of a common origin. 

' One fact,' he says, ' seems above all to confirm the idea of an intimate 
relation between all the minor planets ; it is, that, if their orbits are figured 
under the form of material rings, these rings will be found so entangled, 
tliat it would be possible, by means of one among them taken at hazard, to 
]ift up all the rest.* 

At the time when these lines were written, only 14 asteroids were 
known; since then, 132 more newly discovered planets have lieen found 
(to September, lS7o) to occupy the mid-interval. The comparison of 
]>*Arrest, and the inference that he draws from it, are therefore so much 
the more strengthened. 

Before the discovery of the minor planets, astronomers, in comparing 
the intervals which separated die known planets from the Sun, noticed 
the relative considerable distance between the two planets, Jupiter and 
Mars. The imagination of Kepler, which led the illustrious disciple of 
Tycho into theoretical views of extreme hardiness, placed an imdiscovered 
])1anet in the vacant space ; and this hy|X)the8is seemed corroborated by a 
discovery made by an astronomer of the eighteenth century — Titius, who 
detected a singular connexion, since known under the name of Bode's Law, 
between the successive distances of the planets. 

This connexion was as follows. If we write down the following 
series of numbers — 

3 . 12 24 48 90 

and add 4 to each of them, we shall have another series — 

4 7 10 10 28 52 100 

Now, the terms of this series, with the exception of the fifth — 28, — 
nearly represent the relative distances of the planets known in Titius* very 
time : — 

Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, — Jupiter, Saturn. 

After this empirical law w announced, the discovery of Uranus in 
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1781, extended the series, and it was found that the distance of the new 
planet was precisely that represented by the eighth term, 19G, of the 
regularly formed series. Hence, to conclude the existence of a planet, 
which should fill the blank existing between Jupiter and Mars, was natural. 
' Baron de Zach/ says M. Bespiault, in his excellent monograph of the 
asteroids,^ ' went so far aj to publish beforehand, in the Berlin Almanac, 
the elements of the supposed planet, and he organised an association of 
astronomers to search for this body. The Zodiac was divided into 
twenty-four zones, each of which was confided to the special survciUance of 
one of the members of tlie Society.* The discovery was made, but 
certainly not in the manner contemplated. 

In fact, on the 1st of January, 1801, at Palermo, Piazzi inaugurated 
the nineteenth century by the discovery of Ceres, thus filling tlie gap 
indicated by Titius and Bode, of which, truth to tell, he thought very 
little. Singularly enough, however, Ceres precisely occupied the vacant 
number 28, which expressed the distance of the new planet from the Sun, 
the distance of the Earth being represented by 10. Fifteen months after, 
a second planet, Pallas, was added to the list, and this greatly disturbed 
the views of the prophets of the first discovery. 

The able astronomer, Olbers, who had discovered Pallas, then hit 
upon an ingenious theory. He considered the two new bodies were 
fragments of a planet which had been destroyed. Now% the laws of me- 
chanics indicated that after such a catastrophe, whatever might be the cause, 
the fragments, in whatever directions they might be thrown, ought to lie 
at die same mean distance from the focus of their movements, the Kun ; 
and should pass, moreover, at each of their revolutions, through the point 
of space in which the catastrophe took place. 

Pallas and Ceres very nearly fulfilled those conditions, and it was the 
same with the third planet discovered, Juno, which was supposed to be a 
third fragment of the hypothetical planet. 

The researches were continued under the influence of these views ; and 
lastly, Olbers himself, in 1807, discovered Vesta. But, curious contradic- 
tion, this discovery, which it was expected would definitely consolidate an 
ingenious and otherwise rational theory, on the contrary, shook it to its 
foundations. The distance, and other elements of the orbits of Vesta, 
presented serious diiierenoes both with this theory and Bode*s law ; and 
both have since received their coup-c^-e/rdce.-j* 

* 'Memoirs of the Physical aod Natnral Sciences of Bordeaux,' vol. ii. p. 171. 

f The planet Neptune, the last of the known planets of the solnr system in the 
order of distance, is far from satisfying tlie empirical formula of Titius. Its distance, 
which shonld be represented by the number OBt^, is in reality only 300. Let us add, 
as noticed by others, that the first number of the series, that which con-esponds to 
Mercury, is not formed in a regular maimer. Instead of it should be 1*5, which, 
by adding 4, would become 5*5, whilst the true distance of Merciiry is :J'87. 

It seems, however, well to retain, ns an aid to the meroor}*, the series we owe to 
Titius ; it is, moreover, intimately connected witli the hi^toi'y of Astronomy. 
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In fact, since 1 84:0, the epoch of the discovery of the fifth asteroid, the 
number of these bodies has rapidly increased, and we have every reason 
for believing that it will continue to do so. 

In the actual state of discovery, the 146 small planets form a zone, 
almost entirely confined to that half of the interval between Mars and 
Jupiter nearest to Mars. One only, Maximiliana, which is consequently 
the furthest fipom the Sun, U found to be nearer to Jupiter than to Mars. 
The breadth of the zone is upwards of 100,000,000 miles :* but through- 
out this interval the planets are very irregularly distributed, since 104 are 
situated in the half of the zone nearest Mars, and 2S only in the other half. 
It follows, from these numbers, that the 104 minor planets nearest the Sun 
are separated from each other, on an average, by less than 1,000,000 
miles, or less than four times the distance of the Moon from the Earth. 

The middle of the zone is about 250,000,000 miles from the central 
body. The distance of the Earth from the Sun being represented by 10, 
this last distance would be represented by 28, — ^the term of Bode's series, 
which at first pointed out the gap; but the uneven distribution of the 
minor planets much reduces the value of this coincidence. 

We have seen that, if averaged, the orbits of these bodies lie near 
together. If we compare them one by one from this point of view, we find 
the real distance, in some cases, to be much smaller. But the distances 
indicating the mean separation do not apply to the planets themselves, 
first, because, at a given epoch, they are found in very different directions, 
and also because their orbits are more or less elongated, and the planes in 
which they move are very diversely inclined. 

The forms of the orbits are far from being circular. One of the least 
elongated of all, that of Freia, is proportionately much more elliptical than 
the orbits of the Earth, Neptune, or Venus, which are the nearest to the cir* 
cular form among the orbits described by the bodies of our solar system. 
The most elongated is the orbit of Polyhymnia, of which the major axis 
surpasses the minor axis by one-third of its length, which causes between 
its greatest and least distances from the Sun a difference of 184,800,000 
miles. Fig. 83 shows the form ^nd relative size of these two orbits, com- 
pared ^vith each other and with that of the Earth. 

The planes in which the telescopic planets move are very diversely 
inclined to each other. In comparing them with the plane of the Eartb*8 
orbit, it is found that some among them, those of Massilia and Angelina, 
for example, nearly coincide Avith it ; whilst the orbit of Pallas, as may be 
seen in Plate I., rises at an angle of 34^, that is to say, nearly ^ths of a 
right angle.f 

It now remains to us to terminate this general sketch, by saying a word 

* TIii$( breadth is increased to 2:)0,000,000 miles, if we take the extreme distances 
into account. 

"t These considerable inclinnt ions have caused the nnme ot ultra-zodiacal planets 
to be given to the asteroids ; as a ^reat number of them, in consequence of tlieir 
inclinatiou are obf^erved out of the zone io which the principal planets move. 
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on the times occupied ih their revolutions round the Sun. These periods 
are comprised between 1193 and 2810 mean solar days, that is to say, 
between 3 years, 3 months, and 7 days, and 6 years, 3 months, and 28 
days, which mark the length of the years of Flora and Maximiliana 
respectively. It happens, as it does also with the mean distances, that 
some of the asteroids perform their journey round the Sun in times almost 
equal. In the case of Egeria and Astrea the differance is not more than 
half a day ; for Eurydice and Clytie a quarter of a day ; and, lastly, Leto 
and Bellona accomplish their revolutions, one in 1 688*295 days, the other 
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Fig. 83.— Orbita of Freia and Polyhymnia, compared together, and with that of the Earth. 

in 1688*546 — that is to say, with a difference of about six hours and two 
minutes only. This is a direct consequence of one of the laws of Kepler, 
which connects the time of revolution and mean distances of the planets 
of the system. 

We will now pass under review some of the principal bodies of this 
group, and see whether we have yet discovered any facts relating to their 
dimensions and physical constitution. 

VeUa is the most brilliant of the entire family. It is visible to the 
naked eye in a very clear sky, and its light, a palish yellow, is whiter than 
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those of the three planets discovered before it. It takes three years and 
eight months to accomplish its entire revolution round the Son, at a mean 
distance of 216,000,000 miles. As its orbit is relatively but little elon- 
gated, there is only a difference of 30,000,000 miles, between its perihelion 
and aphelion. Its real diameter, measured by Mftdfer, is about 300 miles, 
not the twenty-fifth part of the diameter of the Earth, so that the surface 
of our globe comprises nearly 700 times that of Vesta, Here, then, is a 
planet, the entire surface of which contains but the ninth part of the 
European continent. The volume of the Earth is nearly 18,000 times 
that of Vesta. [But no reliance b now placed in these figures. — R. A. P.] 

Juno has the aspect of a star of the eighth magnitude, and is, conse- 
quently, invisible to the naked eye. Its colour is reddish, and its light is 
subject to variations, which are not less remarkable than the rapidity with 
which they are accomplished. This phenomenon is not peculiar to Juno ; 
it is ob8er>'ed in Vesta — ^which sometimes becomes very bright — in Ceres, 
and in many other of the minor planets. Several hypotheses have been 
suggested to explain this fact. Some suppose that the different faces of 
these small bodies do not reflect the solar light with the same intensity ; 
that some are formed of crystalline facets, or even have a light of their own. 
Others believe that the small planets are irregularly formed, presenting to 
us consequently sometimes very .extensive, and at others very limited, sur- 
faces. Whichever hypothesis we admit, both take for granted a rotation. 
Perhaps, in studying with care the periods of these variations, we may 
learn the durations of these rotatory movements. M. Goldschmidt, who 
ranks almost highest among living astronomers in this branch of research, 
has already made some interesting observations with this object in 
view. 

Juno recedes from the Sun, at aphelion, to a distance of 300,700,000 
miles; at perihelion, it approaches within 181,000,000 miles; hence, its 
mean distance is about 244,000,000, and there is a difference of 125,700.000 
miles between its extreme distances. Its orbit is far from having a circular 
form. 

i\liidler estimated the diameter of the planet at 300 miles ; which is 
thus 22 times less than that of the Earth, and its surface is a little more 
extensive than that of Vesta. It travels over its orbit in 1592^ days, or 
in 4 terrestrial years and 4 months. 

Cerest, the oOth of the group in the order of distance, and, as has been 
seen, the first in the order of discovery, appears as a reddish star, the 
brightness of which is intermediate between that of Juno and Vesta. 

An illustrious observer, SchrOter, thought he detected in the vaporous 
appearance of its disk the proof of the existence of a very extensive atmo- 
sphere. The same seemed to hold good for Pallas, and he concluded that 
these two planets were surrounded with a gaseous envelope of 500 nules 
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in thickness. Since his time it has been found that these appearances were 
due to the imperfection of his telescope. 

Ceres revolves round the Sun in IGSO.J days, at a mean distance 
of 208,000,000 miles. But, at its minimum distance, it is nearer by 
40,000,000 miles than at its greatest distance. The' heat and light re- 
ceived from the Sun by these bodies, the distance of which varies in such 
considerable proportions, vary also between rather wide limits. But as 
nothing is known of the physical constitution of Ceres or of the condition 
of its surface, it is impossible to draw certain conclusions from these data 
relative to the actual variations in the planet's temperature. 

The diameter of Ceres has been measured several times. But the 
results are not concordant: whilst it is 450 miles accoixling to SchrOter, 
it is only 160 according to Sir W. Herschel, and Argelander valued it at 
220. If we adopt thia last number, we find tliat the surface of Ceres is only 
the 1300th part of that of the terrestrial globe ; so that 46,000 globes 
as large as the planet would be required to equal the volume of the Earth. 

We now pass to Pallas, which revolves round the Sun in 1683^ days, 
in an orbit nearly as elongated as that of Juno, greatly inclined to the 
plane of our ecliptic, and at a mean distance of 253,000,000 miles. At 
its aphelion, Pallas is 314,000,000 miles away from the Sun, whilst at its 
least distance it is about 192,500,000. At the time of its nearest approach 
to the Earth, Pallas has the aspect of a star of the seventh magnitude, 
of a beautiful yellow colour. Its diameter has been estimated at 600 
miles.* It is the most important of all the smaller planets, although 
its diameter is 13 times, its surface 168 times, and its volume 2177 times 
less than that of our Earth. All these numbers, it wnll be understood, 
are merely approximate, and we give them principally in order that a 
clear idea may be formed of the relative importance of all the celestial 
bodies of our system. Fig. 84 should make this point clearer still. 

The four planets of which we have just given some details, are 
among the most important of the group. The smallness of nearly all the 
others is such, that it is not possible to measure their diameters ; as they 
appear in a telescope merely as luminous points. It is probable that the 
least of these microscopic bodies have diameters which* do not reach many 
score miles, so that their surface is less than that of one of our English 
counties. M. Lespiault, from whom this comparison is borrowed, adds 
that a good walker could easily in a day make a tour of many of these 
miniature worlds. 

How long shall we go on making discoveries of fresh bodies in this 
zone between Mars and Jupiter ? This is a difficult question to solve, but 
it is probable that we are now acquainted, if not with the largest of the 

* Lamont. 
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minoT planets, at til events with oil tbnee most easily viaiUe from tha 
Earth. The discovery of others will, therefore, become more and more 
dtflicult, and the extension of their namber is partly suhordiiiBte to the use 
of larger instruments in the research, aud more detailed celestial maps. At 
all events, M. Leverrier, from mathematical coDsiderations, ban assigned 
to the total mass of the bodies which compose the ring such a limit, tha^ 
if we suppose them to possees a density equal to that of our own globe, 
those already discovered form only the f^^-ath part of it. This would 
make the niimtwr of the minor ]>lanet8 about 1^,000. But, admitting 
that this nnmber may be ex- 

^^^^^^BHI^^^^H|^^^|^^^H to 

^^^r^ ' ~ ^^I^^^^^^^^^H the tenth of' this 

^^f i^^^^^^^^^^l '^"^''i^D °^ celestial bodies will 

V* ^^^fe^^l^^H ^'''^ ^ counted by thousands, 

K ~. ^^^^^^^^M ^Vc have heard so often 

^^'^?^ ^^^BJIBJ^H 'iiiTingthe last twenty years 

^^HittHn^a^^^H^^I^^I the discoveries new 

^^^H||^HBfl|^^^^^^^^^^^^B some our 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B leaders mny be interested to 

Pi;. M.— c«n>p(ir]iUT«dimei»ioiif>nftiioGiit!iMii know the way in which these 

j«.o, Co*, Mi«. «ud v«^ discoveries are made. Let ua 

begin by stating that it is not chance that presides over these researches. 

From the discovery of Piazzt down to our own time, it is only by special 

and systematic examinntion that onr knowledge of the Solar System has 

been increased in such an astonishing manner. 

It is not, as we have already said, by its aspect, that a planet is dis- 
tingtiisbed in the midst of the starry vault from the multitude of laminone 
points which surround it ; and this remark applies especially to these 
small bodies, the diameter of which is insensible. It is by its proper 
modon, — by its progressive displacement, that it is recognised. How, 
then, can this be detected ? By using very detailed celestial maps, con- 
tuning all the very small stars, and incessantly watching the regions 
mapped for the appearance of new oaea. Such is the first line ytid non 
for such a research, and the astronomer who undertakes the construction of 
celestial maps, executed with the necessary detail and precision, is of 
necessity the fellow-labourer of him who actually discovers the planeta. 
Let us add, that often these two collaborateuri are one and the same 
person. 

It is not necessary to explore the entire sky. It is sufBcient to exa- 
mine the regions nearest the ecliptic, because, as the orbit «{ a planet must, 
necessarily, twice in each revolution, pass through the plane of the orbit of 
the Earth, it is enough to look out for the body at one or other of these 
uodal passages. 

Fig. 86 reproduces, on a re<luoed scale, one of the maps constructed by 
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It diBtingnished obaon-er, Jf. Clmcoraac. to whom astronomy owes, besides 
ntinierous observations of different kinds, tbe discovery of eight telescopic 
planeta. 

Tbia map inclcides all atara down to the thirteenth magnitude. Fur- 
nished with a map of this kind, and a telescope powerful enough to show 
all the Btars marked dn it, the observer wbo intends to devote himself to 
the Bearcb after small planets will proceed iu the following manner :^ 




"" fio will place in the field of view of liis telescope six spider lines ai 
right angles to each other, and all of them the same distance apart, in such 
a manner that several squares will be formed, embracing just as much ol 
tbe heavens as do those shown in the map. He will then direct bis tele- 
scope to the region of tbe sky be wishes to examine, represented by tbe 
map. so as to be able to compare successively each square with tbe corre- 
spondmg portion of the aky. 
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He con then assure hinuelf if t}ie nnmbera uid poeitioiu of the aUn 
mapped, and the stars obaerred, are identical. If be obeerve in the field 
of view s lominauB point which ia not marked in the map, it is evident 
that thia can only arise from two caoses, if the map be well made. It may 
be that the new body is a star of variable brigbtnesa, and that it waa not 
visible at the time the map was made ; or indeed that it is a planet. It 
(hen becomcB neoeaeary to distinguish between these two possible cases. 
We most easmiim whether the new body remains invariably fixed at the 
same point, or, on the other hand, if it changes its position with regard to 
the neighbonring stars. The proper motion is generally so sensible, that iit 
the contM ot one evening the change of position may be detected. In thia 
1 Bst case a new planet, or perhape a comet, has been discovered. 




Pig. Bfl.— DtoooTtrj of* ■nail pUntt bj 



of EeUptic Cliirl 



Fig 86, which represents, on the left the map itselt, on the right the 
field of view of the instrument, will be enffident to gi\e an idea of the 
manner in which this result is attained. The stars shown in both are the 
same, and in the field of view of the telescope is seen the new body, which, 
absent from the map, by its ancceenve positions indicates the presence of ft 
body belonging to our solar system. 

K' It is scMxxly necessary to add alter this that these researches are not 
only laborious, but demand the greatest patience and watchfulness. 
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XVI. 

JUPITER. 

Distance of Jupiter from the Earth and San — ^Beal and apparent Dimensions — 
Movement of Rotation ; Days and Nights — ^Years and Seasons — Dark and Light 
Belts on tke Disk; Atmosphere— Satellites, their Movements and Distances — 
Eclipses of the Satellites — Their real Dimensions. 

From that region of spaoe where we have just seen the smallest members 
of our system circulating in their orbits, we pass without transition to the 
largest planet — the colossal Jupiter. 

To the naked eye, Jupiter appears as a star of the first magnitude, the 
brightness of which, variable with its distance from the Earth, is some- 
times, when the Moon is absent, sufficient to throw a shadow. Its light is 
onstant, and scintillates but rarely. But if, to examine it, a rather power- 
ful telescope is used, the point expands into a well-defined disk, and is 
generally seen to be accompanied by three or four little points of light, 
which oscillate in short periods of time round the central planet : these are 
the satellites of Jupiter. 

Venus, Mercury, and Mars, as we have seen, are without satellites ; the 
Earth has only one. Jupiter, with its four moons, which the powerful 
attraction of its bulk compels to revolve round him, exhibits to us there- 
fore a small system analogous to the solar one of which it forms part and 
which it reproduces on a smaller scale. 

To arrive in our journey from the Sun, as far as the Jovian system, 
we must pass over a distance which exceeds five times the mean distance 
of the Sun from the Earth, or, in the mean, 475,692,000 miles. But the 
orbit described by Jupiter round the Sun difiers from the circular form 
more than does the Earth's. Its distance, therefore, is more variable, and 
while at perihelion it reaches 452,745,000 miles, at its greatest distance it 
is not less than 498,639,000 miles from the Sun, the difference being there- 
fore 46,000,000 miles. 

Jupiter therefore, as seen from the Sun, presents an apparent diameter 
sometimes greater, sometimes less, than its mean one ; and of course the 
same phenomenon is seen by observers situated on the Earth, but in a 
much greater proportion. Fig. 87 will give an idea of the variations of 
size which the disk of Jupiter, at the times of its mean and extreme dis- 
tances from the Earth, presents to us. 

The reason of this difference between the apparent diameters of the 
disk is easily explained. The orbit of Jupiter, like tbat of Mars, encircles 
the terrestrial one, and the motions of the two bodies in their respective 
orbits bring them, once in every 13 months, in the same straight line with 
the Sun, and on Uie same side of it ; Jupiter is then in opposition, and its 
distance from the Earth is measured by the difference of the distances of 
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nictit or llio orbit dncribed by this member of onr planetary ayBtem. Thus, 
to traverM tbiN path, it requires 12 years. This gives a mean rate of 
lijjwartU of r,WI,(K>0 miles a-day, or nearly 29,000 miles an hour. 

The movements with which we are acqnainted on the Earth can give 
lu no idea of anch a mess travelling eternally through the depths of space 
with a velocity 77 times greater than that of a cannon-ball. 

yCa look upon the volnme of the Earth as immense when we compare 
it til the objects which we are in the habit of seeing about us ; but how 
much more atupendoua is the size of Jupiter, which is 12!13 times larger 
than our globe ! This value baa been deduced from the real diameter of 
the planet, which has in turn been deduced from its apparent size and real 
dittanco. 

Fig. HH ffivea an idea of tbe comparative dimensions of the Earth and 
the plniiet which wo are about to describe. The diameter of Jupiter is 
nearly 1 1 times greater than that of the Eartli, being 85,000 miles. Seen 
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ment of Jupiter. This wae accomplished by obaenring the movement of 
the spots on its surface. Vi'e give two views of the planet, after Beer and 
AfOdkr, at an interval of 'it minntes 15 seconds, which clearly show the 
apparent displacement of the two dark spots prodnoed by this movement. 
This immense globe revolves on itself in aboat 10 hours {'J hours, Ci't 
minutes, 2G seconds). A point situated on the equator of Jujiiler travels, 
therefore, by virtue of this movement, eight miles a second, or '27 times ns 
rapidly as one situated on our equator. 




— BoliiUou or Jupiter. Appiwi 



The rotation of Jupiter of course produces the phenomena of day and 
night OR the planet. But, as the axis of rotation is nearly at right angles 
to the plane of the orbit,' there Is bnt little difference in their length, the 
maximum of which is five hours, for the greater portion of the surface, 
thronghont the length of the planet's long year. Two very narrow zones, 
flitnated at the two poles, comprise thoso ref^ions of the plnnet where the 
day and night exceed the time of rotation. At the poles themselves, the 
Sun is visible for nearly six years, and remains set afterwards for a like 
period. 

The eensons are also very slightly varied on Jupiter; at least at any 
given place. Summer reigns during the whole year in the zones nearest 
to the equator, whilst the temperate regions rejoice in a perpetual spring, 
those which surround the jioles being snhject to a continual winter. 
Nothing is known as to ihe renl climatic or meteorological conditions of 
these seasons. At Jupiter's distance from the Sun, the light and heat of 
that radiant body only possess bnt a small fraction of their intensit}- at 
the distance of the Earth ; bnt this diminution, consequent upon the increas- 
ing distance, may be compensated by physical conditions, such as a greater 
density of the atmosphere, a higher calorific or laminous capacity of the 

• Tlie angle of Inclinfltion is about BT". 
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jnattcrs composing the BoiL Does the glo1>e of Jiijuler still possess an 
internal heat considenible enough to raise the teni]ieratr.re of the cnist to 
aa extent anfiicient to make up for the relative feebleness of tlie eolnr 
heat? TJiese are questions on which ecience ia still silent. 

Jupiter's year is, aa we have said, equal to about twelve of onrs : to 
Uexuct. til.; I.'ii-ili ..n,is voiir i., 4'J;l'J-,'„ .i,iv-,.-rll \„ii-, ]•> muuths, 
Mdaya. \U hout-;. It fiJli,w^ timidWe, i1i:lI, niLii^uivJ in .[..iDval Jays 
of the planet, the year of Jupiter eumpriMis 10,11^ rotations, or 10,477 
JoviaD siilcrunl tlaye. From theeo numbers, it is easily found tliat between 
ike aiderenl niid solar day of Jupiter there is scarcely three seconds 
diflereuce — that is, three of our seconds. 

Seen from llie Ennh, Jnpiler does not present jierceptjUe phases ; ita 
great di^Inni'e, nnd the fact tliat its orbit is s>u lar removed from our owa 




Mid away from the Sun, render a reason for this, which of course does not 
In any way affect what we hnve said concerning the jilnnet's days and 
^^ghu. \A'e (luqsesB decisive jiroofs that the planet docs not shine by its 
■ «ini light ; and we may remember that JIars. nt a. leas distance from the 
&rth and t«mi, preaenls only small iiiilicaiiipiis of phnses. 

We must now look upon the plauet front n physical poiiLt of view. 
What wo know of the planefs physit-a! ronstitiilion has been derived 
IVom obHervations of the bells or jiatclit's of different shades which 
girdle the planet in n direction parallel to its equator. The drawings we 
have already given indicate these appearflncea, but to give our readers the 
I«at idea possible, we reproduce, in Plate XI. a magnificent drawing by 
air. lie La Uue. 

firdml -ri'yi.i, Lrll- -m-trl, a.T..- tj;.. .L-!,-. ii..;nl, ,.;,.] -..i:], of the 

"equator, and between theee a brighter [often rose -colon red] space marlcs 
the equatorial regions. On either side of the principal belts approaching 
the polar regions, other narrower hands are seen, sometimes dark, some- 
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times light The brightness of the disk is decidedly more feeble at the 
poles. 

With a low magnifying power these belts seem perfectly straight, but 
nnder better optical conditions it is easy to see numerous irreg^arities 
and transverse markings, vandyking and crossing the more visible featnres 
in varioos directions, in the middle even of the bands. One important 
circumstance is, that the dark bands do not reach the borders of the disk. 
[Webb, however, is of another opinion. He tells us that he commonly 
sees the belts right up to the limb.] 

Independently of the bright and dark belts, spots ot various forms are 
seen ; and it is by the obser>'ation of these points that the time of rotation 
has been determined. The spots and belts vary besides in form and position. 
On several occasions one or other of the two large dark belts has entirely 
disappeared. This happened to the northern belt in 1834 and 1835. . 

It is then considered certain that these phenomena are atmospheric, 
and the parallelism of the strata of clouds is very naturally explained by 
the direction and velocity of the rotation. The equatorial regions of 
Jupiter are doubtless regions of great aerial currents, analogous to the 
trade*winds of our planet — with this difference, however, as remarked by 
Arago, that the direction in which the cloud-belts move i& opposite to that 
of our own trade-winds. 

The variability of position of the irregular spots indicates a proper 
motion ; according to Beer and Mttdler, the rapidity of their displacement 
is about 100 miles a-day, — the velocity of a light wind on our Earth. 
We have, therefore, no reason for supposing the existence of violent 
tempests and hurricanes, which were at first imagined. We may hold, 
on the contrary, that the Jovian meteorological phenomena are produced 
very calmly. The long year of the planet, the slight and gradual 
variations of its seasons, the no doubt considerable density of its atmo- 
sphere, the force of gravity at its surface, are so many facts which tend to 
produce a great atmospheric stability.* 

The mass of Jupiter equals 301 times that of our globe, whilst its 
volume, as we have seen, exceeds the Earth's nearly 1233 times. This 
gives, for the matter of which it is formed, a mean density less than a 
quarter of the terrestrial density. It is a third more than that of water ; 
it is easy to conjecture that the strata forming the surface have, at most, 
the density of water. Is the surface of Jupiter, then, in a liquid state ? 
Here observations fail us. 

Four luminous points — four small stars — unceasingly accompany 
Jupiter in its twelve-yearly revolution. They are easily observed with 
small telescopes. 

* 

* [Daring the sutoinn and winter of 1800-70, Mr. Browning, F.B.A.S., notioed a 
Yery remarkable change in the colour of the equatorial belt, which, in place of beiiig, 
aa usual, nearly a pure white, parsed through many tints of yellow and yellowish-red. 
Other observem subsequently noticed the same peculiarity. — "R. A. P.] 
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Prom honr to hour their poBitions vary, and they eeem to oBciUate 
from one eide to the other of the disk, in paths nearly parallel to the direction 
of the belts, that is to aay, to the equator of Jupiter. These are ite moons 
or satellitee. They are besides freqoently seen to disappear, one, two, and 
even three at a time. It sometimes, indeeti, even happens that not one of 
the four ia viaible. Jupiter then appears nloce, deprived of its companions. 
This state of thini^ was observed by Mr. Dawes on the 2Tth of September, 
1843. But it only happens very rarely. 

Taking these satellites in the order of their distances, the timei of their 
revolutions are as followE : 

First satellilednl. - . . 1 day, 1« hours. 8.i minules 
Second „ (KiiropBl . . .1 „ 1-' i, ■!:( „ 
Third „ (linnvmede) . T „ ;l „ 43 „ 

Fourtli „ (Callist..) . . lu „ 10 ., SJ ., 




In comparing these times with that of the revolution of the Moon, it is 
seen that the movements of the satellites of Jupiter are much more rapid 
than that of our 'Moon. Thi8 rapidity is the more marked, as their dis- 
tances from the planet, and therefore the lengths of their orbits, are more 
considerable than in the case of onr satellite. Measured from the centre 
of the planet, the mean distances of these satellites are, of lo, GOG radii 
of Jnpiter; of Enropa. 9'62 radii of Jupiter; of Ganj-mede, l.'J'SD radii 
of Jnpiter ; and of Callisto, 20'll!> radii of Jnpiter. These distances an-, 
of course, the radii of their otbits. 

The orbits of the two first satellifes nn? nearly circular : those of tho 
other two are more elongated. But on the scale on which figure 92 
presents the system of Jnpiter to us, these etongatioan are imperceptible. 

The total space occupied by this interesting system measures neorly 
2,300,000 of miles in diameter. ' 

The stndy of the other phenomena obser%'ab]e in the Jovian system 
presents great interest. Among these phenomena, we must espedally 
nention edipaes. 

Jnpiter, like all celestial bodies not self-luminous, casts into space, in 
the direction op^iosite to the Sun, n cone of shade, the axis of which is 
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always situated in the plane of the orbit, and the length of which is pro- 
])ortionAte to the dimensions of the planet and its distance from the Sun. 
Now, the three first satellites revolve round Jupiter in planes but little 
inclined to the planet*s orbit, so that at each revolution they pass through 
the cone of shade ; thereby causing, to themselves an ecli|>se of the Sun, 
and to Jupiter an eclipse of its satellites. From the Earth, we can 
<]iKtinctly see the disap|)earance, or inwierMn, of the satellites in the 
planet's shadow, as also their reappearances, or emertians. 

The fourth satellite also undergoes eclipse, but, on account of the much 




Fig. 92.~Tbe Jovian system. Orbits of the Satellites. 

greater inclination of the plane of its orbit, these eclipses are less frequent, 
sometimes it grazes, as it were, the limit of the cone of shade, and the 
small loss of light which the satellite undergoes shows us that it is but 
l)artially eclipsed. 

The nights of Jupiter, then, are illuminated by four moons, which are 
to be seen, sometimes singly, sometimes together, above the horizon, and 
which may present at the same time all the varying phases of our single 
satellite. The nearest api^ears to the inhabitants of the planet with 
ciimensions nearly equal to those of the Moon seen from the Earth. It is 
always eclipsed when full, that is, about every 42 hours, or four pf 
Jupiter's days. 

The second and third satellites in the order of distance, seen from 
Jupiter, appear of equal apparent diameter — a little more than half of 
that of our Moon : their eclix)scs take place, for the second, ^very 80 hours, 
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— 8 1 of Jupiter's days; and, for the third, at successive inten'als of 171 
boars, or 17^ of the planet's days. 

Jupiter's moons, at each of their revolutions, pass also bet^veen the 
planet and the Sun. At the time of each new moon, then, as their dis- 
tances are such that the cone of shade which they throw behind them 
reaches the surface of Jupiter, they give rise, on the regions they pass over, 
to eclipses of the Sun, either partial or total. These phenomena are also 




Fig. 93.— EcllpsM and paaaages of the Satellites of Jupiter, seen ^m the EiUth. 

▼isible from the Earth, and Plate XI represents Jupiter at the moment 
when the shadow of a satellite appears on the disk in the form of a small 
black dot, whilst the satellite itself is seen, a small bright circle, on the 
greyish belts of the planet. The three first satellites are never subject to 
simultaneous eclipses ; this follows from a law of their motions and relative 
distances, discovered by Laplace. 

This consequence is only applicable to eclipses properly so called, that 
is to say, to the passages of the satellites through the cone of the planet'a 
shadow. But to an observer placed on the Earth, a satellite may dis- 



appear mthoni ntxlerguin^ on eclipK ; it may jam behind the dink of Uw 
planet ani] l*e oct-nlled. 

Laxtly, an mcntinned above, it may hai^ien that during the disappear- 
ance or the tbree Mtelliten. the fourth is between the Eartli and the i^net. 
Then the jrianet etjnolly ap]«ara solitary and deprived of its cranpaniraiB. 

Figure 'J'i vt-ill render clear the varioas positions which the aatelUl« 
may occupy with reference to the Earth. One of them in this figure k 
reprcxented eclip«ed, the other is seen projected on the dink, on which also 
its nhadon is throvim ; a third is hidden by the planet, and the fourth is 
entirely nsihie. 

We have seen what are the apparent dimensiong of the fonr oatellileB, 
as Men from Jupiter, compared to the apparent size of our Hoon. But 
we must not confound the apparent with the real diameters. It follows. 




from the measures made by astronomers, that the diameter of the first 
aatelliie is I^^iS miles ; of the second, 209» ; of the third, S43G ; and of 
the fourth, 21t20 miles. So the third and fourthin the order of distance are 
the first and second in order of magnitude ; one only is less than our 
Moon ; taken tn^etber, they would form a body 9 times larger than it, 
or about one-fiftli of the volume of the Earth. 

The volume of ttie largest exceeds by two-thinis t)ie volume of the 
planet Mercury. Here, then, \ve have a secondary body larger than a 
primary one of the first order, and far surpassing in size those which 
circulate betn'een ^f ars and Jupiter. To these elements add : — 
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Sir W. Herschel studied with great care the variations of brightness 
of each satellite, and found that they occurred in each period of revolution. 
He hence imagined that this variability was owing to the nature of the 
faces which each of these bodies successively presents to the Earth. It 
follows from these observations that, as in the case of the Moon, the same 
face is always turned towards the primary ; this of course would render 
the times of rotation and revolution equal The disks of the third and 
fourth satellites present spots which are represented in the prooeding 
drawing (fig. 94). 

There is another point These moons can be distinguished not only 
by their dimensions and the brightness of their light, but also by their 
colour. According to Beer and M&dler, the first and second satellites 
have a bluish tint, especially when compared with the third, the light of 
which is yellow. Some difference in colour is certain, although contrast 
may go for something. The light of the fourth satellite is bluish,^ like 
that of the first two. 

[Bringing our Mars observations to bear, we might almost be justified 
in supposing these varying colours to be caused by different distributions 
of land and water.] 

The united masses of Jupiter and its four satellites are the ttj^:^^^ 
part of the mass of the Sun ; that of Jupiter alone is 6000 times the ma^s 
of its satellites, or, as we have said, 338 times the mass of our Earth. 
Lastly, Jupiter exceeds in mass aU the other bodies of the Solar System, 
the Sun excepted, by 2^ times. 



XVII. 

SATURN. 

Its ExcepUonal Physical Constitution — Distance of Saturn from the Sun and from 
the Earth— Apparent and real Dimensions — Movement of Rotation and Polar 
Compression — Days, Nights, and Seasons — Rings ; Movement of Rotation — 
SateUites — Celestial Phenomena to an Inhabitant of the Planet. 

If Jupiter be the largest planet of the Solar System, Saturn is by far the 
most gorgeously attended among the secondary systems of which that 
system itself is composed. 

Not by four oidy, but by even eight satellites, is the central planet 
encircled ; and if these eight moons in their revolution do not give rise to 
eclipses as frequently as do those of Jupiter, the inhabitants of Saturn 
possess a much stranger spectacle, one, as far as we know, unique in the 
planetary system ; we allude to the wondrous ring system which surrounds 
the planet at some distance from its equator and revolves eternally round 

* [The light of the fourtli satellite is reddish, decidedly.— W. R. D.] 
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it. Thus, then, we see that the farther we go in onr exploration of the 
Solar System, the more have we to admire the wonderfol variety in the 
constitution of the bodies which people it. Now we have to deal with 
isolated planets, snch as Mercuiy, Venus, and Mars ; now, with such a 
group of celestial pigmies as the telescopic planets ; and, again, with 
matter more finely divided still, like the Zodiacal light, and the shooting 
stars. Then we find the Earth accompanied by a single Moon in its 
annual revolution round the common focus ; and, lastly, the group of large 
planets, which are not only distinguished by their enormous dimensions, 
but by the number of secondary bodies maintained in their sphere of 
attraction, which with their primaries form real systems in miniature. 

Up to this point, however, whatever may have been the variety of the 
elements of each planet, there has been a common point of resemblance— 
the form of each has been a regular spheroid. Nor have the revelations of 
the telescope taught us that the planets which we have already described 
are surrounded with anything save the satellites we have described. 

[The first peep at Saturn, however, infinitely extends onr mental 
horizon ; besides eight satellites, it is surrounded by a system of rings, 
some shining with a golden light, others transparent; and it may 
possibly be, that the Zodiacal light, and the meteoric and asteroidal rings, 
may be to the Sun what Saturn's rings are to Saturn — an innumerable 
company of satellites, as the sands on all shores for multitude.] 

Before, however, describing the rings of Saturn in detail, as they de- 
serve, we must chronicle the principal astronomical data of the planet itself. 

The mean distance of Saturn from the Sun exceeds 9^ times that of 
the Earth, a distance expressed by the enormous number of 872,137,000 
miles, — not far from double the distance of Jupiter. Seen from such a 
distance, the solar disk is reduced to the hundredth of its apparent size to 
us ; and it is in this proportion that the intensity of the light and heat is 
reduced, unless there be some compensating power in its atmosphere. 

The orbit of Saturn is not circular ; it has, like that of the other planets, 
the form of an ellipse, of which the Sun does not occupy the centre, but 
the focus. The planet is therefore sometimes nearer to, and sometimes 
more distant from, the radiant body. At its perihelion and aphelion 
respectively, these dbtances are 823,301,000 and 920,973,000 miles. 
There is,, therefore, between the extreme distances a difference of nearly 
97,700,000 miles. From these numbers it is easy to deduce the length 
of the path described by Saturn in his long year of 10,760 of our days, or 
29 years 167 days. Saturn travels along this orbit with a mean velocity 
of 500,000 miles a-day, or 21,000 miles an hour.* 

If Saturn, by reason of the elliptical form of its orbit, approaches 

* If this velocity be compared with those that we have given for the planets lying 
between the San and Saturn, we shall see that, the movement of the planets in their 
orbits is slower as the distance increases. This is a direct consequsnce of a law of 
Kepler's, of which more anon. 
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more or kss to the focus of the solar syBtem, it is easy to anderstand that 
its dJBtanceB from the Enrth must varj- still more, according to the relative 
poaitioua of the two planets and the Sun. It is at opposition that they are 
nearest; at conjunction, on the contrary, their distance ia mnch more consi- 
derable. These two periods occur at intervals of 378 days, or a little more 
than a year. But the maximum or minimum distaaces themselves vary, 
from one period to another, becatue each of the two planets, according to 
the point of its orbit which it occupies, is itself more or leas removed from 
the Snn. The distance of Saturn from the Earth may vary between 
1,002,000,000 and 732,000,000 miles. This difference of 270,000,000 
miks produces, as may be imagined, a corresponding variation in the 
apparent dimeneions of the planet : fig. 95 shows between what limits that 
variation lies. 

Nevertheless, as seen from the Earth, Saturn always appears under the 
aspect of a star of the first magnitude, which our best telescopes present 
to us under the form of a spheroidal globe, surrounded, as we have seen, 
with a ring brighter than itself. 
^ Let us continue to consider but the uuclens of this singular system 




Its distance being known, it is easy to deduce its real dimensions : these 
show Saturn to be the second of the principal planets, as far as its size is 
concerned. 

The mean diameter of Saturn ia about 70,100 miles. As it turns 
rapidly on one of its diameters, it is much flattened at the poles of 
rotation, so that it is necessary, in giving its dimensions, to disdngnish 
between the axis, or polar diameter, and that of ita equator. While 
the latter measures 73,GOO miles, the former only measures C6,600 miles. 
The difference of 7000 miles represents a flattening of Voth, that of the 
Earth being ^^ jg, or 2G miles. 

To male a tonr of this immense globe, taking the shortest way, its 
inhabitants would have to travel about 200,000 miles passing through the 
poles, or 220,000 along the equator. 

These distances are less than on Jupiter, hat they are more than nine' 
times greater than those of our globe. These dimensions give a volume 
nearly 700 times greater than that of our Earth. 

But the mass of this enormous spheroid is far from being coniparable 
with its volume — at least, if we compare this with that of (he Earth : it 
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is ft little IcsH than 90 tiines greater* (8'J-U92). TliU indiutes, on 
tho enppoBitiun that it is equally dense throngbout, that it is composed 
of matter seven times lighter than the materials of our Earth, and conse- 
qaently less dense thaa water; [in fact, about the density of oak ur 
Hulphuric etiier.] 

The rotatory movement of Saturn hue been determined by uhserration^ 
of the dark bands which cross the disk in a direction parallel to its 
equator ; the inequalities of these bands, by their periodical retum, have 
enabled astronomers to calculate the time of rotation, which is 10 hours, 
29 minutes, 17 seoonds. 

Here, then, we find one oi the largest planets with ■ period of rotation 
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leas than htilf those of Mercury, Venns, Mars, or the Earth. Day and 
night succeed each other on the average nt intervals of five hours, but the 
length of the year, which compriies 24,031 complete rotations, or 24,G30 
Bolar days of Saturn, causes the seasons to modify tlie lengths of day and 
night but very slowly. 

As to the seasons themselves, they are mnch more varied than on 
Jupiter, since, owing to the considerable inclination of the axis to the 
plane of the orbit, j* Saturn presents to the Bun somerimes one, and some- 
times another, of its poles nf rotation. For the same place on its surface. 




From tli» d1 ■srvitioni 
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. the altitude of the Sun above the horizon is still more variable tlian on the 
Earth ; bnt if we wish to forni an idea of the change of temperature due 
to this cause, it is important to remark that the altitude of which we speak 
varies thirty times less rapidly than with us. Each of Saturn's seasons 
lasts more than seven of our years, and there is nearly fifteen years' inter- 
val between the autumn and spring equinoxes, and between the summer 
And winter solstices. 

Bnt we should have but an incomplete idea of the phenomena 
presented by the days, nights, and seasons of Saturn, if we did not take 
into account the modifications produced in these elements by the existence 
of the annular appendages by which this magnificent planet is surrounded, 
and by the presence on the horizon of the eight satellites which escort it 
in its long revolution of thirty years. The drawings given in Plate XII 
show Saturn as it was observed, at an inter\'al of nearly three years, in 
two points of its orbit, distant enough to modify perceptibly its position 
relatively to the Earth and the Sun : all the details of the disk and of the 
rings perceived by the most powerful instruments are faithfully reproduced. 

At the time of the discovery of this strange system, telescopes had just 
been invented. The imperfections of these instruments threw Galileo, says 
Arago, * into great perplexity.' A letter to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
informs us that Saturn seemed to him fricorps. * When I observe Saturn,' 
he remarks, ' with a glass of a power of more than thirty times, the central 
body seems the largest ; the two others, situated one on the east, the other 
on the west, and on a line which does not coincide with the direction of 
the zodiac, seem to touch it. They are like two supporters, who help old 
Saturn on his way, and always i^main at his side. With a glass of smaller 
magnifying power, the planet appears elongated and of the form of an 
olive.* 

Saturn subsequently appeared to the illustrious astronomer perfectly 
round. He regarded his preceding observations as optical illusions, and 
in his disappointment exclaimed, ' Can it be possible some demon has 
mocked me ? ' This is the first record we have of the disappearance of 
the rings, of which more presently. Huyghens subsequently observed 
these appendages of Saturn, and he first gave the explanation which the 
theory of the planet's motion and the employment of more powerful instru- 
ments have definitely confirmed. 

[Most encouraging is the chapter of the history of Modem Astronomy 
which tells us how eye and mind have bridged over the tremendous gap 
which separates us from the planet. We have seen by degrees a ring 
evolved out of the triform planet, and the great division in the ring and 
the irregularities on it, brought to light. Enceladus and coy Mimas, 
faintest of twinklers, are caught by Herschel's giant mirrors, and he, too, 
first among men, realizes the wonderful tenuity of the ring along which he 
aaw those satellites travelling, * like pearls strung on a silver thread.' 
Then Bond comes on the field, and furnishes evidence to show that we 
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must multiply the nnmber of separate rings we Imow not how many fold. 
And here we reach the golden age of Satunian discovery, when Bond, 
with the giant refractor of Cambridge, U.S., and Dawes, with his eagle 
gaze and G^-inches Munich glass, first beheld that wondo^ dark semi- 
transparent ring which still remains one of the wonders of our system., 
But the end is not yet ; ere summer on the sonthem surface of the ring, 
fades into autumn, Otto Struve in turn comes upon the field, detects, as: 
Dawes had previously done, a division even in the dark ring, and measures 
it while it is invisible to Lassell's mirror — a proof, if one were needed, of 
the enormous superiority possessed by refractors in such inquiries. Then 
we approach 18G1, when the ring-plane again passes through the Earth, 
and Otto Struve and Wray observe those curious nebulous appearances, of 
which more anon.] 

We know, indeed, now, that surrounding Saturn, and nearly in the 
plane of its eiiuator, is extended a system of rings, which may be broadly 
divided into three, of unequal breadths : of these the thickness is relatively 
very small. The exterior ring, the one farthest from tlie planet, is separated 
from the intermediate one by a very distinct break, whilst the interior ring, 
that nearest to Saturn, seems joined on to the second. Their brightnesses 
ate very different : the intermediate ring, the most brilliant of the three, is 
more luminous than the globe of Saturn ; the exterior ring is of a greyish 
tint, nearly of the same shade as the dark bands of the disk. Both of 
these are opaque, and throw on Saturn a very distinct shadow. The 
interior ring, on the contrary, is dusky, and almost of a purple tinge, and 
transparent ; it stands out on the globe of Saturn as a dark band, through 
which the luminous disk is readily seen, [and without distortion.] 

^ [Let us dwell for a moment on this transparent ring, the physical 
features of which are perhaps less remarkable than the fact that it was not 
discovered till 1850, and had been entirely overlooked, if it existed, till 
then, not only by all ordinary observers, but by Herschers great telescopes. 
When Bond and Dawes discovered it, it was by no means easy of observa- 
tion, but now it may be seen in a four-inch achromatic. Another 
remarkable fact is the probable increase in width since the time of its dis- 
covery, which we shall see subsequently to have an important bearing on 
one of the hypotheses suggested to account for the entire appendage.] 

In order that a clear idea may be obtained of the positions and breadths 
of ^ the^ ™gs, we give in fig. 97 a view of the system, such as would be 
obtained :by an observer placed above the plane of the rings in the 
prolongation of the planet's polar axis. 

The exterior diameter of the outer ring is 1GG,920 miles, and its inner 
diameter 147,G70 miles; its breadth therefore is nearly 10,000 miles. 
These dimensions for.the. nwddle ring are respectively 144,300, 109,100, 
and 17,G00 miles. The (^stance which separates these two rings is nearly 
1700 miles. The dark ring joins the middle (or bright) ring. The space 
between its interior edge and the surface of the planet is 9750 miles; its 
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breadth therefore is nearly 8700 milen. The entire breadth of the ring 
flvatem is 37,570 miles. Its thickness is probably much lees than 100 miles. 
Can then, tineli a material eyntein, whether solid or liquid, sustain itself, 
without jxiint of contact or support, in a constant — or neorly constant — ■ 
)>oaitioa with regard to the planet? And, if bo, bow do its different parts 
Insist tlie ' pnir which the attraction of Saturn exercises on each of them ? 
It would seim tlint this immense bridge ought liy dcgi-eca lo l.i'cal; up, and 




then — catastrophe far beyond anything the face of heaven has yet presented 
to man's eye — be precipitated in unutterable and headlong fall upon the 
surface of the planet. 

Laplace first considered this problem. He showed that its equilibrium 
could not be ]>0SBibIe and stable, unless the section of the ring, of elliptical 
form, presented in several points mequalities of breadth or curvature. 
C)bservation has shown that these conditions exist, as the centre of gravity 
of the ring does not coincide vrith that of the planet, and slow oscillations 
in their relative positions take place. Moreover, he showed that thers WM 
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another essential condition — the ring onght to rotate in itB plane vnth n 
velocity of little more than ten honrs. Herschel imagined that he had 
also detected this rotation, which thus agreed with the result of calculation. 
His obeerv&tions, made in 17'J0, gave a period of rotation of 10 hours, 
32 minutes. 

[Since this time, however, Laplace's investigation has been shown to 
be insufiicient, and Pierce and Slaxwell have in turn demonstrated that the 
rings are not solid, and are not liquid ; and their non-solidity appears to 
be shown, not only by the variable traces of divisions in the ring and the 
appearance — may we not almost say the birth ? — of the dsrk ring, but 
by the possible increase in the breadth of the ring-system. The least 
favourable measure of the vridth of the ring in Huyghens' time gives abont 
22,i>00 miles ; Herschel found it about 25,000. The most modern recorded 
measurements give 29,000; so that, if we accept these measuFEmente, th& 
present annual increase in the breadth of the ring is about SO miles.] 




Of what, then, are the rings composed ? It is now held by some 
that they are composed of SaUllitei, and Proctor has jwinted out thnt on 
this hypothesis, — 

' The temporary divisions and mottled stripes are easily explained. 
It is conceivable, for instance, that the streams of satellites forming the 
rings might be temporarily separated along arcs of greater or less length 
by narrow strips altogether clear of satellites, or in which satellites might 
be bat sparsely distributed. Di^-isions of the former kind would appear 
as dark lines, while those of the latter kind would present precisely that 
mottled appearance seen in the dusky or ash-coloured strijieB. The trans- 
parency of the dark inner ring is easily understood if we consider the 
satellites to be sparsely scattered throughout that formation. The fact 
that this ring has only become visible of late years no longer presents 
an insnperable difficulty, for it is readily conceivable that the satellites 
forming; the dark ring have originally belonged to the inner bright ring. 



wbeiKW collisions or disturbing attractions have but lately propelled or 
drawn tHem. The gradual spreading out of the liuge i^i exiilicable when 
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he ayetem ia auppoaed to consist of satellites only connected by their 
mutunl attractions ; while the thinness of the system is obviously a neces- 
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gary conseqnence of such a fonnation, for the attraction of Saturn's bulging 
equatorial regions wonld compel each satellite to travel near the plane of 
Saturn's equator.'* 
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The elliptica] ihading on the ianer bnght ring at the ends of the 
apparent longer axii of the dark ring, n'hich ia represoited in onr figures, 
and has hem a «ore puzzle to our ofaKTven, also finds a poeeible 
explanation : — 

' We have only to imagine that the satellites are strewn more densdy 
near the outer edges of the bright rings, and especially of the inner bright 
ring, and that this density of distribution gradually diminishes inwards. 
For instance, we may conclude that along the inner edge of the inner 
bright ring the saiellites are so sparsely strewn, that, at the extremities of 
the apparent longer axis of that edge, the dark hnrkgronnd of ike sky 
hecomei vitihie lhioii(/li iJie gaji» lelicten l/ie latfllilet.' . 




Mr. Dawes attributes this shading to the overlapping of the dark ring, 
which may be thicker than the inner edge of the bright ring. 

Otto Struve and Wraynlso noticed, in l&Gl and 18(i2, curious appen- 
dages, like clouds of a less intense light, lying on the ring, differing 
much in colour from the ordinary colour of the rings — not yellow, but 
more of a livid colour, brown and blue. These appearances, on (he hypo- 
thesis to which we refer, are supposed to be due to the satellites drawn 
out of the plane of the ring by the attraction of Batum's onter satellite.] 

In its movement round the Sun, the axis of Saturn, like that of the 
other planets, remains parallel to itself. The axis of motion of the rings 
is also constant, and, as their inclination to the plane of the planet's orbit 
is considerable,* it follows that the Sna somstimes illuminates one of the 

■ [This inclinntiun of tlic Planet'4 orbit to tlie plnoe of tlie 

ecliptic i* S° ar 20" 
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faces of tli« Bystem, sometimes tlie other. In two diametricaUy opposed 
positions in Saturn's orbit, the plane of the rings is directed to the 6nn, 
and consequently their edge only receives its light. This takes place at 
the epoch of Saturn's equinoxes. 

\Miat, theu, are the appearances presented to us Earth - dwellers ? 
E^vidently that the rings, by an effect of perspective easily gathered from 
fig, 100, appear sometimes more and sometimes less open ; and that during 
one-half of the planet's year, the part of the ring between ua and the planet 
is apparently projected on the northern liemisplicre ; and during the other 
half the ' dip ' is in an inverse direction, and the ring is seen to cover a 
jiart of the south liemigphere. At two particular periods the ring, being 
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only illiimlnnted at the cdi^, disappears entirely, except in the moat 
powerful instninients, which then show a light luminous line near the 
jirolongation of Saturn's equator. 

We give two drawings which re]>resent Satnm in this particular 
liosition. The first (fig. 101) shows the planet as it was observed by 
Professor Bond, in November, 18-18. The other (fig. 102), which we also 
owe to the same astronomer, gives the explanation of the luminons points 
recorded in fig. 101, 

fHesupposes them dae (as the Earth was not in the plane of the ring) to 
the light refiected/rom the edges of the different rings, which near the epoch 
oHhe passage of the ring-plane through the Sun, received the Sun'slight.] 

Besides this cause for the disappearance of the rings, which is inde- 
pendent of the position of the Earth in its orbit, and depends only upon 
the passage of the plane of the rings through the Sun, there is another, 
which depends upon our Earth passing through the jilnne of the ring. 
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An obBeirer, situated on our globe, would tben, equally, only see (he edge 
of the ring ; he could observe neither the upper nor lower surface, but 
merely, near the time of passage, the luminous points to which we have 
referred. 

There is still anotber cause for the disappearance of tbe ring, and thio 
occurs irhen the Earth is on one aide of the plane of tbe rinfrs and tbe 
Sun is on tbe other. At eucb times obviouel}', as tbe dark surface is 
tamed towards us, we cannot see it. 

8uch appears to us Saturn at its enormous distance from the Earth, 
^^'e have said that it is the richest of tbe systems, or worlds in miniature, 
which surround tbe Sun. It is distinguished from all tbe otiiers, not only 
by ita %vondrouB rings, which bear witnesa, perhaps, of tbe method of 
formation of our planetary worlds, but in addition by eight sstellites, tbe 
incessant revolution of which round the central globe adds to tbe variety 
of its celestial phenomena. 

We give below the names of the eight moons of Saturn, with their 
distances fi-oiu tlie centre of the planet, and tbe time of their revolutiotia 
in terrestrial mean solar dave : — 
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The first four satellites are all nearer to Sotnru thaii tbe Moon is to 
the Earth. Mimas is, more- 
over, but 79,000 miles from 
Saturn's surface, and Dione 
about 200,000; Mimas' dis- 
tance from the edge of the ring 
being but about 30,0(.XJ miles. 
On tbe other bond, Japetl!^ 
.is nearly ten times more disinnt 
from Saturn than we are from 
our satellite, so that tbe diameter 
of the Satumian svstem mea- 
sures nearly 4,300,WU miles. 

Figure 104 shows the system of tbe orbits of tbe satellites, supposing 
their planea coincident willi tbe plane of Saturn's orbit. These curves are 
not circular ; but their eccentricity is not accurately knottii, end the ellip- 
tical form wonld not be perceptible, on the small scale we have adopted. 

We see, by the times of revolution, that the movements of the 
satellites are extremely rapid ; their phases, therefore, must vary rapidly 
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to the inhabitants of the planet. Mimas passes from new to full moon in 
less than twelve hours, a little more than Saturn's day. In one or two 
days, the four following moons present the same succession of appearances. 
Japetus alone accomplishes its entire revolution in a longer time than our 
lunar month. The two interior satellites and Hyperion are very difficult 
to observe, and require experienced observers, provided with the most 
powerful instruments. The remaining five satellites, however, are well 




FifT. 104.— Bird'B^ye View of the Orbita of Saturn's satellitefl. 

seen with careful watching in a five-foot achromatic. The diameter of 
Titan, the largest satellite, has been measured. It is about the sixteenth 
part of that of Saturn. It is, therefore, more than half the diameter of 
the Earth. Thus, as in the case of Jupiter's satellites, one of the secondary 
bodies of this marvellous system exceeds in size such planets as Mercury 
and Mars ; its volume is about nine times that of our Moon. 

We have before referred to the days, nights, and seasons in this planet. 
It will be readily understood, by referring to what we have said of these 
matters in the case of th^ Earth, that similar variations must also take 
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place in this planet in a given place, in the course of the year, and at the 
same moment, in different latitudes. 

At the two poles, and throughout the polar zones, these variations 
attain their maximum. During fifteen of our years the Sun does not 
leave the north pole, and a night of the same length envelopes the south 
pole of Saturn ; the reverse phenomena occur during the fifteen following 
years. Doubtless, an intense cold is the consequence of this prolonged 
privation of the rays of light and heat. To this long winter, and the ice 
and snow with which the polar regions are doubtless covered, may perhaps 
be attributed the whitish zone which has been remarked round the poles ; 
but at such a distance physical facts elude us, and we must rest content 
Avith hypothesis. 

The atmosphere of Saturn is doubtless very dense, especially near 
the equatorial regions ; the bright belts with which the disk is girdled are 
probably produced by the reflexion of light from immense cloud -masses, 
which the rapidity of the movement of rotation incessantly accumulates. 
The darker belts possibly, as we remarked in the case of Jupiter, indicate 
a more serene atmosphere. 

Let us imagine ourselves on the globe of the Saturn. Thence let us 
gaze on the appearances of the celestial vault during the day and night. 

If we start from either pole, in advancing as far as 63^ of Satumicentric 
latitude, we shall traverse those regions of the hemisphere where the ring 
is never visible ; only the satellites appear above the horizon, and present 
to the spectator the varied aspect of their phases. 

Leaving this latitude, the ring-system begins to be visible. But it is 
only during the two seasons of spring and summer that the surface of the 
rings, turned towards the hemisphere where we we are placed, receives the 
rays of the Sun, and lights up, by reflexion, the planet's nights. During 
the day their arcs send forth but feeble light, analogous possibly to that 
reflected by our Moon when visible in broad day. 

The form and extent of the immense luminous arches vary, moreover, 
according to the latitude ; starting from G3^, and advancing towards the 
equator, they rise higher and higher above the horizon. We first see a 
part of the exterior ring, then the ring in its entirety. -At the mean 
latitude of 46°, the two first rings are observed. In proportion as we de- 
scend towards the equatorial regions, the entire system becomes visible, but 
at the same time, the visual rays having a more oblique direction, the 
rmgs diminish in apparent breadth, continually, however, rising more and 
more above the horizon. At the equator, they are only visible by their 
interior edge. This edge is then presented as an immense luminous band, 
stretched from east to west, passing through the zenith. 

To give an idea of the magnificent spectacle which the starry vault 
presents during the nights of the summer season, we have sketched, 
according to the laws of perspective, the appearance of the rings from a 
latitude comprised between 25^ and 80°. These two ideal views represent 



tlie ring at midnight, tlie one a little ahtr tlie ei|»inoN, tlic other at the 
beginning of eunimcr, lutvnnU the period of the sol^itice. 

In the first of these Snturnian landscapes (fig. 105), the ring-sj'stem ia 
Been forming an immense arch, intetrnpted by n Inrge space at the summit. 
The sky is visible through the division, which eeparates the two principal 
lings, and it again appears below the arch. The intermption at the 
eummit is produced by the shadow cast by >Satum, and is only distin- 
guiehed from the sky by tlie absence of stars. It is possible, however, 
that this eclipsed portion of the rings may be aonistimea rendered visible 
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by the refraction of the solar rays by the atmosphere of the planet. The 
eclipsed hand may take a coloui'ed tint, analogous to the reddish colour of 
the Moon daring total ecli)Htes. 

The second ideal landscape (fig, lOfi) allows iis to see the exterior ring 
in its entirety. At the solstices, the shadow of the planet is thrown only 
on the interior rings. ' We must remark, also, that at the different honrs of 
the night the position of the shadow is not the aaine. It only occupies 
the middle of the arc at midnight. It hence follows that after sunset 
the western part of the ring first appears; by degrees, as the night ad- 
vances, the western arc diminishes, and the other portions appear at the 
east; until, at midnight, the lengths of the two arcs are equal. From 
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miilniglit, (lie western jiortion still di mini shea, and at Inst diaaiijienra, 
nhiUt the eastern arc iocreases in length. When we add to the strange 
leauty of this 8|;>ectacle the presence of the satellites, presentin); different 
lihases, some full, others new, others gibbons, or crescent, ui Idea 
will be formed of the variety of asiwcts of the Satumian night. [Compared 
with our Moon, however, the moons of Saturn give very little light. 
Even if all full together, they would give but one-sixteenth part of the 
light of our full moon. — R. A. P.] 

During the winter seasons, the rings present their dark sides, and are 




only yisible during the night, negatively ; that is to say, by the absence 
of the stars on the celestid vault which they edipae, Neverthdess, towards 
the morning and evening they may possibly reflect the light they receive 
from the illuminated iiart of the planet ; at the east and west they show 
doubtless a slight glimmer, similar to the Earth-shine of our Moon, or, 
again, to the Zodiacal light. 

But if the winter iiigtits are deprived of the light of the rings, the days 
of the same seasons present, on the other hand, the most curious phenomena. 
As, by reason of the diurnal rotation, the Sun moves apparently slong 
cii-cular arcs, sometimes more, sometimes less elevated above the horizon, 
the god of day, being compelled thus to pass behind the rings, undergoes 
long and frequent eclipses. The duration of these phenomena is shorter 



than was at first Bui)i)oaed, becnii.-e, as tlie aji[)awut [Mtli of the Sun is not 
parallel to the arcs of the rings, he, though eclipsed at tiding, reaj>i«are 
under the ring, to again disapiwar I>efore aimset. 

[Mr. Proctor,in the book from which we have alieady quoted, remarks 




ofBaturn- 



that in latitude 40° vre have morning and evening eclipses for more than 
ft year, gradually extending until the Sun is eclipsed during the whole 
day, and these total edipses continue for nearly 7 years, eclipses of one 
kind or another, taking place for 8 years 292'8 days. ' If we remember,' 
he adds, 'that latitude 40° on Satnm corresponds with the latitude of 
Mftdrid on our Earth, it will be seen how largely the rings must influence 
the conditions of habitobillty of Saturn's globe, considered with reference 
to the wants of beings constituted like the inhabitants of our Earth.'] 

Nearer the equator and poles solar eclipses are still verj- frequent, but 
the period of time daring which they last is gradually reduced. Judging 
of the loss of light by &e intensity of the shade thrown on the planet, the 
apparent night produced by these eclipses is doubtless very decided, 
alAough atmospheric refraction would prevent them from being absolute. 
If we could watch the various celestial phenomena from the rings, the 
appearance of the sky would be very different : if we supposed oureelves 
located over the edge of the ring, we shotiKl have a long night of fifteen 
years succeeding a day of the same lengtli. 
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Dnniig d>e period of iDamiDsdtMi of emA tide of the nags, the Sob is 
eclipaed every 1<'.'^ boon. These eeti{ee^, doe lo the intopoaitiaB of 
Satnm'i duk, produce putUl nighti, the dontioa of whki variea b tt w tui 
I J and 2 hoim ors' a iMige sarUoe of the ring. These uv the phaMmcBA 
whid esoicd the intennptian of the lominotu aic seai from Satnin, as 
ivpraMBted in two diSnent epochs in oar two ideal riewi 

But for nearij Gfteoi years each sde of the rings is entirdy deprived 
of the Hgbl of the Sun. This long night is paitlj eompensated by the 
light leBected by the inmninated hmispheie of the [Janet, or at least by 
the part of that honispheie visUe fratn the ring. Daring every period of 
10} bants the ""*"—— globe ^ipears nnder Tsriooa phsw. It is first a 
Inminoos point, whidi rites from the borisoo, taking more and more the 
form of a half crescent (fig. 107), but mniji less curved than that of the 
Moon. After 5J honra it b nearly a half circle, which embraces the 
eighth part of the whole cilestial vault, the eorface (d* this half circle is 
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nearly 20,000 times that of the lunar disk (fig. 108). On this diA 
18 perceived a dark eone, divided by a bright line : it is the shadow 
projected by the ring on the planet. Bright and dark belts, and, donbtlsRS, 
many other phvsical details that we caimot see at our oionuoQS distanca 
from Saturn, dietingnish the various parts of this immense disk. 

The more we leave the inner ring, the more does the visible portion of 
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fbe planet increase; but its apparent dimensions diminish, on the other 
^land, with the distance always however remaining considerable. Figs. 
107 and 108 will give an idea of the aspect of Saturn seen from a point 
on the middle ring at an interval of about 3 hours.* 

It remains for us to point out, in terminating our review of Satura^s 
phenomena, and of the celestial phenomena presented to the Satumians, 
the numerous eclipses produced by the eight satellites, both when they 
pass over the solar disk and when they themselves phinge into the shadow 
thrown by the planet. These phenomena can be watched from the Earth 
in powerful instruments. The last occasion took place in 1862, when 
Mr. Dawes and Mr. Lockyer were enabled to observe the shadow of Titan 
traversing the planet's disk, the satellite itself on one occasion grazing the 
planet's lower limb. [Mr. Dawes also witnessed an eclipse of Titan — * a 
unique observation/ he remarks.] 



XVIII. 

URANUS. 



Discovery of Uranus in the last Contury-.Form andDiniensionsNof its Orbit — Its 
apparent and real Dimensions — Its Satellites; Inclinations of their Orbits, and 
Directions of their Movements. 

The Solar System, as known to the ancients, comprised all those celestial 
bodies the movements and physical constitution of which we have just 
studied, with the exception of the telescopic planets and the satellites of 
Saturn and Jupiter. A century ago the number of the planets remained 
the same as for ages past, and the confines of the system did not extend 
beyond Saturn. It was reserved for one of the most illustrious observers 
of modem times. Sir WiUiam Herschel, to double the radius of the sphere 
which embraces the bodies subject to the attraction of the Bnn, by the 
discovery of a new planet — Uranus. 

It was on the 13th of March, 1781, between ten and eleven o*clock at 
night, that Herschel, employed in exploring with his telescope the con- 
stellation of the Twins, observed a star the disk of which attracted his 
attention. Perceiving, after a few nights of observation, that the new 
body moved, he first took it for a comet His observations, when sub- 
mitted to calculation, soon showed that he had discovered a body which 
was at such a great distance from the Sun, and the orbit of which was so 
circular, that it was impossible long to hesitate as to its real character : it 
was a planet 

* [In these two ideal views, as in the two preceding ones, M. Guillemin has been 
<compdled, naturally enough, to appeal in his foregrounds, to our terrestrial pre- 
judices. Of course, the rights of the different hypotheses referred to in the text are 
^ strictly reserved.'] 



Uranus, uKually — but this dei>ends ujx.n its distance from the Earth— 
shines as a ^lai' of the sixth niaguitude. It ii therefore sonietime-t visible 
to the naked eye. This insignificant size and brightness, however, are 
merely relative, ond are caused by the immense distance of the planet from 
the Sua, and therefore from the Earth, and also by the feeble intensily of 
the light received from the first -named body. But if it be examined with 
a telescojie of high magnifying jwwer, the circular form of its disk appears 
with clearue:--, and its apjiarent diameter may be measured. 

The orbit dcBcribed by Uranus round the Sun surrounds the orbit of 
the Earth at so great a distance, that it is im]iot«sible to jterceive on its 
disk any appearance of jihase!!. It has the . appearance of always turning; 
its bright side towards us. 

The orbit is not a perfect cii-cle, but, like those of the other planets, is 
elliptical; so that, daring the whole course of its revolution, which lastsabont 
84yearH — more exactly, 3O,08fi ^^ days— the distance of Uranus from the 
Suu constantly varies between 1,672,200,000 and 1,835,560,000 miles: 
there is thus a difference of more than 163,000,000 miles. The mean 
distance amounts to 1,753,8(19,000 miles. 

Its distance from the Earth varies even more, bciag greatest when the 
two planete are on opposite sides of the Sun, and of course least when 
they are on the same aide. In the foi-mer case, Uranus is in conjunction, 
and its mean distance from the Earth exceeds 1,845,000,000 miles, whilst 
at opjxwition the mean distance is 1,062,000,000. Its ai>porent diameter, 
seen from the Earth, then varies in a way which may thus be exhibited :^ 




Fig. IW.— ippaienl 



from theEaith. 



in and cittrcmfl diataans 



From the distance of Uranus and its apparent size, its real dimensiona 

have been deduced: it is a spherical body, 

I 74 times larger than our Earth, the dio- 

meter of the planet 32,250 miles. Fig. 

110 shows the comparative dimensions 

I of these two bodies. 

Astronomers are not agreed as to 

whether Uranus is perfectly spherical or 

flattened at the jxiles of rotation. Sir 

I "William Herschel asserted the latter, 

and Mfldler found some years (^fo a 

Fig- iii».-Comrj™tw^.^e of Ui=im, and flattening of -^flth, which is suggestive of 

a rapid rotation ; hot other astronomers. 

Otto Struve among them, have not been able to detect any pei-ceptible flatten- 




ing. This, however, does not, perbapg, militate againHt the observafiona of 
UndlerandHerschel; for if, us Arago remarks,'' we at<8ume that tliceqimtor 
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of Uranus is eitnate Dearly in the plaoe of the orbits of its satellites, this will 




Fig. 11^— SyitcmoftlKBatdlltciol'tlriutii; nlatfva diiii«iuUin« oTtlia OrUtL 

explain how, at difitrent epochs observers have arrived at different resnlts. 
* ' Popular AstrODomj,' toI. it. p. 103. 
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The Axia ofToUtion of the pUnet nonld, on this suppoellioD, nearly coincide 
with the plane of the orbit of the Eirth. If the axis he tnmed tonanlii 
onr glohe, the eHipeoid will aeem to ns drcnlar ; if, on the other hand, it 
he at right angles nith Da, the polar oompreaaion will become visible. 

The folloning figure ezplainn both the ^fieteuce of positi<m, and the 
change of appearance reanlting therefrom. 

Uranus, like Satarn, ia the centre of a little n'slem, comprising, besides 
theprincipaIplanet,eight*ntoonaorMitellites, revolving in [Janes neariyper- 
pendicnlar to the idane of the 
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planet's orbit. These bodies, 
whoee revolutions are accom- 
plished, the nearest in two 
days, and the moat distant 
in about 108 days, posubly 
compensate, in some d^ree, 
by thei r reflected Ught,dnring 
the nights of the planet, the 
feeble intensitj' of the day- 
light. The Sun is visible at 
— UranusBaamiall disk, whoee 
" enperfidal extent is but one 
STOth of the extent of the 8(Jar 
disk as seen from our globe. 
The heal rccdvedfromit.too, 
is but one 370th of that we 
receive from the Sun. 

We have shown, in fig. 
112, the relative dimensions 
of the orbits of the satellites, 
as they would be seen if we 
could obtain abird'e-e}'e view 
of the plane in which they 
revolve. We have already 
mentioaed the fact, that their movements are perfonned in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the jJane in which the planet revolves round the Sun. 
Another peculiarity, and this is found nowhere else throughout the Solnr 
System, further distinguishes' Uranus; the direction of these niovemeuts is 
t^trograde, that is to say, it is contrary to that of all the other known move- 
ments of satellites and planets. But this anomaly probably results from 
the very great inclination of their orbit?, shown in fig. 113. 

• [Mr. LsnseU believes from his oim obserrBtionR of UrnnuR, tliat only four 
satellites fasTs been dintovered. and that those supposed to have been seen bj 
Hersehel were in reslitj' fixed stars. TbiA view in coufimiod by tbe obserrationH 
mad* at Washington vitb tha aO-iuch refTtictor (the largest refniriins lelescopr in 
tbe world). Pror. Holden, of WuihiDgtnn. lias iilenti&ed some of the points of iigbt 
seen b; Sur W. Hencbel, with Mr. Lassell i sueUites.— It. A. T.] 
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tig. lia.-lDcUiiilloii of tha plun nr t ba orblti c 
HtdUu* to the orbit of tJnumB. 
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The first satellite is but 123,000 miles, or abont balf the distance of 
our MooQ, from the planet. The most distant of the four of which we have 
certain knowledge is 380,000 miles. Of these four, the two nearest, Ariel 
and Uinhriel, were discovered by Lassell ; the two remaining ones (two of 
which have received the names Titania and Oberon), by Sir W. Herschel. 
[These four are the first, second, fourth and sixth of those depicted in fig. 
112, counting in order of distance from Uranus. — R. A. P.] 

Obeervations of the variations of the quantity of light reflected by these 
enormously distant bodies — and these observations, we need scarcely say, 
are extremely difficult — have led to the inference that they possess move- 
ments of rotation, an idea strengthened by other pLmetary analogies : it is, 
however, as yet by no means certain. Nor have we yet observed their 
eclipses by the shadow of the planet, or those of the Sun, which doubtless 
sometimes take place when they pass between the planet and that body. 
We may, however, infer these phenomena as well as phases; and the 
simultaneous presence or absence of these bodies from the Uranian sky 
doubtless affords a great variety in the appearances presented to the inhabi- 
tants— if such exist — of this distant planet 

Observations have at present given us no information on the physical 
constitution of Uranus. No feature is visible on the disk at such a 
distance. Astronomical calculations can only tell us of its mass, which is 
fifteen times that of the Earth ; taking this and its volume into account, 
we find, for the density of the matter of which it is composed, a value 
equal to one-sixth of that of our Earth : the density of Uranus, therefore, 
is a littie more than that of ice. 

On the surface of Uranus, the force of gravity is little more then ^^jths 
of gravity on the surface of our Earth, so that bodies weigh much less, 
and the surface of the planet ma^ be much less solid. 



NEPTUNE. 

Discovery of Neptune — The Method of Discovery — Distance — Apparent and real 
Dimensions^ Volume and Density —Satellite of Neptune. 

At a mean distance from the Sun of 2,745,998,000 mfles, that is to say, 
more than thirty times the radius of the Earth's path, the most distant of 
the known planets of the system circulates in its orbit The nearly circu- 
lar orbit which it describes round the common centre is so great, that it 
requires nearly 165 years to accomplish its revolution. 

This planet is Neptune. Scarody eighteen years separate us from the 
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time when it was first distinguished as a planet ; so that we have merely 
yet seen it traverse the ninth part of its orbit. The recent date of its 
discovery, and the immense distance of the planet from the Earth, are 
sufficient reasons for the few data we possess regarding it. But it is sur- 
rounded with another kind of interest to compensate for this insufficiency 
— we refer to the method, unique in the annals of astronomy, which 
served as a basis for its discovery. 
• We have seen that among the known bodies which compose the Solar 
System, eight only were distinguished by the ancients from the multitude 
of brilliant points which spangle the starry vault : the dimensions of some, 
— the Sun, Moon, and Earth ; the proper motion of others among the 
constellations, — Mercury, Venus, ^lars, Jupiter, and Saturn, were the cha- 
racters which early led to their being classed by themselves as wanderers. 

Later, the telescope enlarged man's field of view, and permitted 
astronomers to add to these eight bodies a considerable number of new 
ones. Uranus, the Asteroids, the Satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, were ranked successively among the Solar family. But what 
was the method employed to discover all these celestial bodies? An 
attentive and minute survey of every part of the starry sky, the compari- 
son of celestial maps with the field of view of powerful optical instruments, 
the happy discovery of a change of place of a luminous point. But in 
all this there was no prevision founded on theory, no preconceived 
notion on future discovery, which, indeed, in all cases has been due to the 
persevering zeal of observers and to happy chances. 

The method to which the discovery of Neptune is owing was entirely 
a different one. 

We shall speak subsequently on the principles of the movements of 
celestial bodies round their foci of revolution, as they act and react on each 
other in such a maner as to disturb the regularity of their movements ; on 
the observed perturbations, and on the manner in which the perturbations 
observed are connected with the laws which govern them. Now, among 
these perturbations, there was one w^hich utterly defied explanation on any 
known theory, and which astronomers had in vain attempted to ascribe to 
ihe action of one of the known bodies. The tables constructed for the 
planet Uranus did not at all agree with the observations, and the motion 
of this body was evidently disti^rbed by some unknown body. This body 
was, nevertheless, for some time suspected by Bouvard, Hansen, and many 
other astronomers, who held that the perturbations were due to an undis- 
covered planet beyond the orbit of Uranus. But the complete solution of 
the problem was accomplished independently by an Englishman,— 
Professor Adams, aud a Frenchman, — M. Leverrier, both of whom now 
take rank among the foi^emost living flstronomei*s. 

[When we consider the problem in all its grandeur, we need not be 
surprised that two mathematicians who felt themselves competent to its 
BpJution should have independently undertaken it. As far back aa Jnly, 
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1841, jMr. Adams determined to investigate the irregularities of Uranus; 
early in September, 1846, the new planet had fairly been grappled. We 
lind Sir John Herschel remarking : ' We see it as Columbus saw America 
from the shores of Spain. Its movements have been felt trembling along 
the far-reaching line of our analysis with a certainty hardly inferior to 
ocular demonstration.' 

On the 29th of July, 1846, the Equatorial at Cambridge was first 
employed to search for the planet in the place theoretically assigned to it 
by 3Ir. Adams. M. Leverrier's theoretical researches were published on 

the 31st of August, and his letter ^ — -^ 

to the Berlin astronomers pointing f \ f \ / \ 

uut where he expected it would be I / [J [ J 

found, was received on the 23rd ^^ — ^ ^ — — -^ 

September, his theoretical place ^'^S- 114.— ApjKirent dimensions of the disk of 
j«r Ai fi* . it% . Neptune at itH mean and extreme distances 

and Mr. Adams bemgnot 1 apart. from the Earth. 
There, thanks to the Berlin star- 
maps, which the English astronomers had not received, Dr. Galle found 
the planet the same evening. 

We need not now refer to the unfortunate, though perhaps necessary, 
discussion as to the comparative merits of these two astronomers, which 
almost clouded the brilliancy of their discovery. Let us rather look upon 
the work of each as a stupendous triumph 6f intellect, and the result to 
which the labours of both have led us as one which for ever establishes the 
theory of universal gravitation.] 

In the words of Arago, * Such a discovery is one of the luost brilliant 
manifestations of the exactitude of the system of modem astronomers. It 
will encourage our most eminent geometers to seek with fresh ardour the 
eternal truths which remain hidden, as Pliny expresses himself, in the 
majesty of theories.' 

Neptime is invisible to the naked eye. In telescopes it has the aspect ot 
a star of the eighth magnitude. Its apparent movement is extremely slow ; 
but, as the orbit which it describes round the Sun is so immense, its real 
velocity is nevertheless considerable ; it is about 12,000 miles an hour. 

Like all other planets, it is sometimes nearer and sometimes further from 
the Earth. At the time of conjunction it is distant from us, on the average, 
2,837,oOO,000 miles, whilst its minimum distance at opposition is less by 
183,OC)|0,000 miles. The apparent dimensions vary in inverse ratio, their 
limits are shown in fig. 114.* 

The real dimensions are somewhat considerable, and in virtue of them 
Neptune is the third planet of the system. Its diameter is 4*72 times 
greater >than the diameter of the Earth, or 37,000 miles. The volume of 
the globe of Neptune is 105 times. 

If we turn to fig. 2, page 13, we shall see to what small dimensions 

* This disk has not yet presented any perceptible trace of flattening, neither can 
any spotbe distingnished on it, so that the time of its rotation remains unknown. 
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the appuent diameter of the Sud is reduced, a^ seen from Neptune. The 
inUnsity of the heat and light received by that ]>lanet is but little more, at 
that enormona dUttnce, than the thonsandtli part of that received by ua. 
But aa DOthing is knon-Q of its physical 
nnd ntmoBjiheric conditions or of its ro- 
tation, nothing can be determined on the 
climatic conditions of tVe planet. 

At a distance nearly equal to that of 
tlie Moon from the Earth, that ia to say, 
about 3:iO,000 miles, a salellite revolTee 
I'ound Neptnne, in a nearly circular orbit, 
in a days, 21 hours, 8 minutes:* this 
has enabled aBtronomers to calculate the 
mass of the primaiy. It ytu discovered 
by Mr. Lasaell. It is equal to about tbo 
rriffoth part of the mass of the Sun, or to 21 timen that of the Earth. 
Hanoe, the density of the matter of which Neptune consists ia leas than 





Fig. lin.-4atcmt«afKaptu» 

the fourth of that of the Earth, or nearly equal to the dcuHity of nitric 
add, and a little leas than that of aea-water. From this point of vie^r 
Japiter ia the planet moat analogous nnth this body, whilst the force of 
gravity at its surface is about the aame as on Saturn and Uranus. 

• 01>iervera hire alao itnasined that Keptuc 
it now certain that tbU appvarance, nliicli •»*» 
coDiidered an optirol iUuHton. 
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COJIETS. 



The name of ' Comet ' for the most part gives riBe to the idea of a body 
of curious form, accompanied with a luminous train, travelling capriciously 
through space, appearing suddenly and disappearing in like manner, and 
at once astonishing by its strange aspect both learned and vulgar. Thi» 
manner of distinguishing comets from other celestial bodies is no longer 
strictly accordant with the discoveries of science, which has succeeded in 
discovering the laws of their movements, and in assigning to them their 
true place in astronomical classification. 

It is now proved that most of the observed comets, if not aIl,^fomi 
part of the Solar System, and that, if they are distinguished from the 
principal and secondary planets, it i^ by characteristics entirely different 
from those which are ordinarily assigned to them. 

Let us see what these are. 



I. 

:;*; Tail-, simple. 
1i.hU"-; ■•( the Sul. 
n of their Muveme 



— Forms oiiil luclina- 



If we refer to tlie etjinology of llie woiil, ■ comet ' signifies a liairy liody. 
Mc!t freiiHently, indeeil, a eomet apiieai's as a star, tlie nueleus of whidi 
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Fig. 117.— I. Tallleu diuel. «. Had ivitliout Ull or niictenl. 

is snri'ounded with a nebulosity iiioiv or less luilliant, to whicli niicient 
astronomers gave the nnnie of hair. 

Independently of this nebiilosity, the hody is frequently acconijiauied 
by a train, the length of which varies in each comet, or in the name comet 
at different times : thia luminous train is called ifae tall. The fonn of the 
head and its apparent and real dimensionB, and the form and dimensions of 
the tail, are extremely variable, and, indeed, comets have been peen with 
two or even several taila. 

But tlie nebulous ani'eola and himinons nueleuB which generally form 
the head of the comet, and the single or multiple train with which the 
head ix accompanied, cannot be ci;in>'idered absolutely as B]<ecilie characters, 
seeing that bodies without these cliaracteiistics wonld be i-equired to be 
ranged in a different ottegorj'. 

There exist, in fact, some comets deprived both of tail and nndens ; 
Huch is tlie one reprei^nted in the right hand drawing of tig. 117, which 
consists, as we see, of a siuijile rounded nebulosity.* Others, like that 
repTegente<l in the first drawing in the same figure, jiosriess a nucleufi 
surrounded with a nehnlo*ity, but no tail. 

■ We '.ImU'lesflribe further nn the nebulou* appearaneei entirely distinct from 
rometJi; lliese are the atbuiit, properly so caHed, Tlie ilifference Iwtneen them a, 
Ihnt whereas the nebulie rttoin a liT«l position, the comet mnves more or less 
apiJI; across ilie sky. 
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Nor is the nebiilons character of the head always constant; comets 
have been oL^erved which have presented the appearance of stars, with 
which, indeed, they have been confounded. The astronomical history of 
4he last century offers a striking example. A\Tien Sir W. Herschel, by 
the aid of bis powei'fnl instruments, discovered in the distant regions of 
the solar Rysteni the pinnet which now bears the name of Uranus, he first 
mistook this body for a comet. Still, there was no trace of nebulosity to 
iiiialead the illustrious astronomer of Slongh. His opinion was founded 
njwn a rough determination of its orbit. 

Uat it is right to say that, among the numerous comets observed up to 
the present time, either 
with the naked eye, or by 
means of telescopes, the 
majority are dietiDguiahed 
by a nebulosity surround- 
ing the nucleus, and a great 
I number, especially of the 
most brilliant ones, possess 
! a luminous train or tail. 
With others, the tail, dis- 
])layed fan-like, is divided 
into many branches, as if 
the body had in reality 
; several disdnct tuls. Plate 
XIII and fig. 118 give 
nu idea of the varied forms 
of these cometary append- 
ages. 

This diversity of aspect 
will, perhaps, some day, 
enable astronomers to class 
comets into genera, species, 
and varieties, and will 
doubtless fadlitate the per- 
fection of the theory of the phenomena which these bodies present, which 
is still BO obscure. 

Comets, as we have said, form part of our Solar System. Like the 
planets, they revolve round the Sun, traversing with very variable 
velocities extremely elongated orbits; the form of the cometary orbits 
furnishes us with the lirst of their s]>ecific characters. 

'Whilst the planets now known move in nearly circular, closed curves, 
and thus remain continually visible, if not to the naked eye, at least with 
the ud of telescopes, most of the comets revolve round Uie San either in 
extremely elongated ellipses, or in infinite cnrves, or at least in curveB 
which appear sa Hence it results that comets ate observable only in 




Fig.116— ComcloflltlfC 
multiple 
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a very limited portion of their paths, that is, when they ap7» roach nemrest 
to the Sun and Earth. Moreover, as the ])eriod of their revolatian^ 
increases with the departure of their orbits frv>m a cl"sed curve, it ha- 
only l>een jK)f>ible tt^ deteniiiue the return of a very ^mall number of the^e 
aolar satellitea. There are some, which, judging by what we know, will 
never revisit our ^v^tem. 

m 

In fig. IVJ are reprt'-ented the three kinds of orbit-* de-crit.ed by comet.-. 

The firht. of oval form, having the Sun for its focu-, is the tUipu. It 

is a clo-ed or re-entering: curve. Although elongattnl. it is clear that the 




Y\g. 119.— Form of cometary orbiU. 

body that traverses it must return periodically, to the Sun, at ep«)chs more 
or less distant. 

The second is of a form very analogous to tlie ellip?e. but it is dis- 
tinguished from it by the fact that its two branches constantly get further 
apart, and therefore never join. This is the parabola ; but it is quite 
posdble that those comets the orbits of which appear parabolic really 
describe extremely elongated ellipses, and that this form is taken for the 
parabolic one dming the period of visibility of the body, in consequence 
of this similarity ; but on this hypothesis, the period of rcvolutiou. 
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necessary to give rise to this confusion, must be so great, that a return can 
never be proved : still, strictly speaking, a return may take place. 

It is another matter, however, when the comet describes the third kind of 
orbit, to which geometers give the name of hyperhola. The two branches 
of the hyperbola not only are infinite, but they are distinguished essentially 
from the ellipse, as the branches depart much more from the re-entering 
form which characterises an ellipse, with which form no portion of th^ 
hyperbola can be confounded.* 

Several comets move in orbits of this kind, so that, after having once 
formed part of our solar system, they go away for ever, seeking perhaps in 
the deptiis of the heavens another Sun, which they will afterwards abandon 
as they do our own. Among the elliptic cometary orbits now known, 
that which the nearest approaches the circle is much more elongated than 
the planetary orbit whidi de* 
parts from it most. In fig. 120 
are given, on the one hand, 
the most excentric of the 
planetary orbits, and, on the 
other, the least excentric 
cometary one, so that this 
difference may be appreciated 
by the eye. 

Thus comets are distin- 
guished from planets, in the 
lirst place, by the extreme 
elongation of the curves which 
they describe round the Sim. 

There are two other charac- 
ters which are not less impor- 
tant than this : these are, first, 
that the inclinations of their 
orbits, instead of being con- 
tained, like those of the 
planetary orbits, within small 




Fig. 120.— Comparison of the exoentrlcity of the 
planetary and cometary orbita. 



limits, take every possible value. Hence comets traverse the starry vault in 
every direction, different in this from the other bodies of the solar system, 
the apparent paths of which never vary much from the narrow zone 
known under the name of the Zodiac. 

Lastly, the direction of movement is sometimes from west to east, 
sometimes in the contrary direction, or, if we recall the signification of 
these words, sometimes direct, sometimes retrograde. Now the funda- 

* [Or rather, thougli the form of a hyperbola near the vertex closely resembles 
that of an eUipse near the extremity of the minor axis, yet the motion of a comet 
even near the vertex of a hyperbolic orbit cannot (when its velocity is considered) 
be confounded with the motion in any elliptic orbit— Jl. A. P.] 
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mental fact should be ever present in our memory, that all the planets move 
in the same direction — ^that is to say, from right to left, or from west to east, 
to an observer placed on the northern side of the plane of the ecliptic. 

Such are the essential differences which render comets a peculiar family 
of celestial bodies, and a most interesting one in the double point of view 
of their movements and physical constitution ; indeed, they give to the 
solar group, already so varied, an incomparable richness. 



II. 

Periodic Comets — Halley's Comet; its return in 1750 and in ISO.*) — Encke'a 
Comet of Short Period: Acceleration of its Movement — Division of Gambart's 
Comet — Elements of the Principal Periodical Comets. 

Ik spite of the oft-renewed protests of astronomers, a singular reproach is 
often launched against them. When a comet, visible to the naked eye, 
appears in the sky attracting notice on all sides by its brightness perchance, 
or the length of its tail, a number of people are astonished at the careless- 
ness or ignorance of astronomers in having failed to predict it. We shall, 
therefore, now show how it happens that they are unable to predict, except 
in a few instances, the approach of a comet, as they do the position of a 
planet or the phenomena of eclipses. 

All comets, as we have seen, have the Sun for the focus of their move- 
ments, and all describe a curve round it — an orbit, the concavity of which 
is always turned towards the Sun. But, as we have also stated, most of 
the cometary orbits are so elongated, that they appear to be parabolic, the 
branches of which are infinite; others, again, are hyperbolic. What 
must we expect, then, in the case of comets which describe such orbits ? 
Either they will never return to us, the immense distance to which they 
travel from the Sun perhaps carrying them into the sphere of attraction of 
some other system ; or if they do return, it will be at an enormous interval 
of time, perhaps after a lapse of thousands of centuries. 

Thus most of the comets observed visit the celestial regions occupied 
, by our world for the first time, or, if they have already been with us, their 
visit happened at periods so remote from ours that no human observation 
has been handed down to us, even if man then existed on the Earth. On 
these hypotheses the impossibility of a scientific preparation is evident : 
we must observe a comet and ascertain the elements of its motion, before 
we are able to predict its retupi. 

A certain number of comets, it is true, move in closed orbits — in 
ellipses. Among these we distinguish the comets of short period from 
those the revolutious of which occupy centuries — the anterior observations 
of which are unknown, or so confused, that it is impossible to base any 
calculations on them. Of these, however, science has also predicted the 
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retura, if not ou a given day, at all events between certain limits. But in 
the case of the periodical comets of short period, their movements are kno^vn 
to a precision which permits the return to be easily announced, and we can 
predict for any given day and hour the various places they will occupy in 
the Starr}' vault. 

Let us enter somewhat into detail. 

The first of these comets, the periodicity of which has been T\'ell es- 
tablished, both by observation and calculation, bears the name of Halley, 
an English astronomer of the seventeenth century. It is to him that we 
owe, in fact, the identification of the comet of 1682 with those of 1531 and 
1C07, and the prediction of its return of the comet of 1758, or the beginning 
of 1759. The event justified the prediction. This was not all : at this 
latter period cometar}' astronomy was elevated at once to a state of perfection 
comparable with that of the other branches of the science. A French 
geometer, Clairaut, calculated the effect of perturbations of the two large 
planets, Jupiter and Batum, in the vicinity of which the body was ex* 
pected to pass, on the path of the announced comet. He assigned a delay 
of 618 days ; 100 due to the action of Saturn, 518 to that of Jupiter. 

The return of the body to its perihelion was predicted, therefore, to 
occur in the middle of April, 1759, with an error of a month.more or less, 
the uncertainty arising from the neglect of some terms in the calculation 
which Clairaut, pressed for time, omitted. It actually returned to peri- 
helion on the 13th of March. 

Hin6e then, in 1835, Halley*^ comet reappeared in our regions of the 
sky, but this time its passage was predicted with such precision, that there 
was only three days* difference between calculation and observation. 

The form of the orbit of Halley's comet is shown in fig. 121, which also 
gives those of the other comets of short period at present known in our 
system. This orbit, too elongated to be represented in its entire develop- 
ment, is shown in Plate I, where it is seen that at its more distant point 
from the Bun it reaches beyond the orbit even of Neptune. The comet 
requires more than 76 years — 27,866 days — to traverse this immense cur\'e. 
We also see that in consequence of one of those characteristics which espe- 
cially distinguish such a body from the planets of the solar system — the 
elliptical form of its orbit — Halley*s comet is sometimes nearer to the Sun 
than Venus within, indeed, a distance which does not exceed 5*1,000,000 
miles, and sometimes it recedes from the focus of heat and light to a distance 
60 times more removed — a distance exceeding 3,100,000,000 miles. 

These enormous variations in distance would lead us to suppose most 
astonishing differences in the quantity of light and heat received by the 
comet from the Sun. And, in fact, the intensity of these phy'sicaLagenl? 
varies in the ratio of 3000 to 1, or, as it may be put, the Sun's light and 
heat arrive at the comet with a force 3000 times more considerable at 
X)erLhelion than at aphelion. 
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Ilnlley's comet moves from east to west in a plane inclined to the orbit 
of the Earth tlie fifth part oi' a right angle. In Plate XIV are represented 
the various ap|)earanccs a^i^umed by it in 1835, both in its general aspect 
and in the portion of it snrroimding the nucleus. 

Following the order of discovery, we must next describe Encke*8 comet. 

Invisible to the naked eye, it appears in the telescope under tl^e form 
of a nebulous mass, nearly spherical, and without either tail or nucleus. It 




Fig. liJl. — Orbits of tlie periodic Conitts. 

18 a singular fact that the head of this comet varies both in form and 
dimensions at the same time, and it is at its nearest approach to the Sun 
that its volume is smallest. 

Of all the comets, the periodical return of which has been demonstrated, 

this comet accomplishes its revolution round the Sun in the shortest space 

of time, which in the mean is 1205 days, or a litde less than 3 J years. It 

moves from west to east in an orbit such that its perihelion and aphelion 

istances are respectively 31,000,000 and 375,000,000 miles. 

Here, then, is a body which, at each of its revolutions, penetrates 




IHAU-EVS COMET. (SlrJ.Benchtl.) 

I. View ofthe comet 111 OphluchiM with tin n»kederB, Oct S2, 1935. 
S- TlieflomeTldwfldwithB teleKDpoof 7 fbat focal length- ^ 

3. «. S.S. DelallsnC tilt head of thacomet, October. Itta^—Febnury. 1S3II, 
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witliin the orbit of Mercury, and at ita greatest diatance from the Sun 

Burpassea the orbits of the asteroids, and almost reachea that of Jupiter. 
Since 1818, the time of its discoverj-, all its ifltums to the number of 
fourteen have been regularly observed ; but, singular circumstance, the 
period of its revolution is couBtanlly diminishing ; bo that, if this progres- 
sive diminution always follows the same rate, the time when the comet, 
continually describing a spiral, will be plunged into the incandescent mass 
of the Sun can be calculated. This continued approach has been attributed 
to the existence of a resisting medium in the regions of space.* 

Encke'a comet is also specially designated by the appellation of the 
comet of thort period. 

Among the other comets, of which both calculation and observation 
have confirmed the periodicity, bearing the names of Gambart or Biela, 




Fig. 131.— aiibdlTlrionufGamlnn'aComBt. (StruTe.) 

* It appears at first pnTodoxirnl to Bity thai a resistance to a moTement can pro- 
duce an acceluration in the lime oftlie succeHsive revolutions: the first tendency of 
tbe mind is to see, on the contrar}', n can~e of slackening ; bnt witli a little reflec- 
tion it is easy to convince oneself of the eioctitnde of the flrct explanation, or, at 
least, of its probability. We have shown, in anollier work ('I^s Mondes,'XlX. 
Canserie), that acceleration, combined with the ihirti Inw of Kepler, and the theory 
of universal gravitation, is a direct couser]uence of such n resistance. The explnna. 
lion of this would here be premature; ve mnst r^fer to the third part of the present 
iFotk, in which on exposition of astronomicnl laws is given- 
It is pnsttible that tbe nebulons ting which forms the zodiacal light can be the 
ID edinm which accelerates the period of Encke's comet? Or, again, may not the 
same effect be attributed to the perturbations to which the bodj is snhjected at its 
periodical passage through the regions of shooting star^ or the telescopic planets 7 
All these qnestions are slill extremely problematical, and it will be understood that 
thi^ is not tlie place to discuss the various degi'een of probability of each of them. 
We may, bon'ever, remark that SI. Faye, in attributing to the solar heat a repuluvo 
force, has suggested a theoty of tbe pbydcal constitaiion of cometa which aecounta 
at once for Uie form of the appendices of these bodies, and far the acceleration of 
the iperiod which observation has demonstrated for Encks's comet. 
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Faye, De Vico, Brorsen, and others, the first only requires a 8i>ecial 
mention. The latter are all telescopic, and do not offer any particular 
interest in their physical aspect. 

This is not the case, however, with Gambart's comet. Discovered in 
1S2G, its first reappearance occurred in the autumn of 1832, and much 
excitement was caused by the somewhat premature announcement that it 
must in its passage meet the Earth. More precise calculations demonstrated, 
before the event, that the comet would cross our orbit a month before our 
globe would reach the point of passage, and thus contact was impossible. 

But the alarm had been sounded. The imagination was excited, and 
the idea of the end of the world — of our little world — occupied numerous 
minds. Even among those who placed confidence in the precision of astro- 
nomical calculations, there were some who at least feared a derangement ot 
our orbit. Doubtless, to them, an orbit was something material — a me- 
tallic circle, for example. ' As if,* says Arago, in relating this curious 
notion, * the form of the parabolic path in which a bomb after leaving a 
mortar, traverses space, was dependent on tjie number and positions of 
tlie paths which other bombs had formerly described in the same region.' 

Further on we wnll say a few words on this question, which some day 
or another may largely interest the inhabitants of our globe — we allude to 
the danger and the probability of a comet's contact with the Earth. 

If Gambart's comet did not justify the fears that were conceived, it 
was itself subjected a little later to a strange trans fonnation — it subdivided 
itself into two. In 184G it appeared under the form of two comets, of 
unequal size, which gradually separated more and more. In 1852 the two 
comets i-eappeared travelling together, but the distance between the two nuclei, 
which had reached 145,000 miles in 184G, then amounted to 1,190,000 miles. 

Astronomical annals have before recorded similar transformations; but 
as they related to comets which have not reap^xrared, authorities hesitated 
o believe tliem. Gambart's comet, however, leaves no doubt of the fact. 

We here give some data on the short -period comets to which we have 
referred : — ^ ^ 

Time of 
Comets. rovohttion 

in yean. 

Encke's 329 

Device's .... 5-40 ., 
Winnecke's . . . 5-54 
Bforsen's .... 558 
Biela's (or Gambart's) C-01 
D'Arrest's .... 0-04 ., 

Faves 7-44 

Hallev's .... 7(1-78 .. 

All these have their direction of movement the same as that of the 
movement of the planets, that is, from west to east. Among tbe periodical 
comets already mentioned, that of Halley is the only exception. [Besides 
the comets included in the preceding table, others with periods of about 
seventy years have been discovered,— by ^Ve8tphal (1852) ; Pons (1812) ; 



Distinccs from the Sun. 




Apheliuu. Perihelion. 


Time of next 


Earth's as 1. Earth's as 1. 


return. 


0-3407 4-0055 . . 


1868, October. 


1-1874 5-0182 . . 


1806 (?). 


0-7688 5-4908 . . 


1800, Jane. 


0-040G 5-6404 . . 


1868, May. 


0-RG05 6-2011 . . 


1800, Jannai-y. 


1-17;)J» 5-7407 .. 


1870, October 


1-686;J 5-0073 . . 


1800. Feb. 


0-5800 35-3000 . . 


1910 (?). 




DONATl'S COMET. 
=< September, IBiS. j, 2a SqrteiBbm, ISil (G.F.fiont.) 
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De Vico (184C); Olbers (1815); Brorsen (1647); Tempers comet (1800) 
lias a period of 'd?>^ years.] 

We shall content ourselves with the preceding details of the astrono- 
mical short period of the periodical comets. It remains for us to give some 
details on these cometSi the return of which is either very remote or has 
pot been determined. 



III. 

Comets of Lonj? Penod — Large Comets ^^sible to the Naked Eje — Physical Con- 
stitution of Coiuet«<; Mass, DensUy— Natiiiv of their Light — Danger which 
might result from the contact of a Comet — Spectroscopic Obsei*vations by Mr. 
Huggins. 

Must we accept literally the comparison of Kepler, who affirmed that comets 
are scattered throughout the heavens with as much profusion as fishes in 
the ocean V Arago, adopting the hypothesis of an equal distribution of 
comets in every region of the Solar System, and basing his calculations on 
the number of comets between the Sun and Mercury, estimated the number 
of these bodies which tniverse the solar system with its known limits, that 
is to say, within the orbit of Neptune, at 17,500,000.* 

Whatever we may think of these hypotheses, observation proves, from 
year to year, that the number of comets is really considerable. Leaving mere 
reappearances out of the question, new ones are constantly found to arrive 
from the depths of space, describing round the Sun orbits which testify to 
the attractive j)ower of that radiant body, and, for the most part, going away 
for centuries, to return again from afar after their immense revolutions. 

During the two or three centuries in which comets have be^n observed 
with care, more than 200 have been recorded. Adding them to those noted 
in ancient annals, we must reckon them at five or six hundred., among 
which there are only about forty of which we have been enabled to deter- 
mine the period of revolution. 

Of this number, five complete their revolutions in periods which vary 
between sixty -nine and seventy -five years. But what shall we say of 
those which take thousands of years to accomplish their circuit, of the 
famous comet of 1080, the perihelion point of which was so near the Sun, 
that Newton valued its temperature while passing through that part of its 
orbit at 2000 times the heat of red-hot iron ? Its period is about 8814 
years. Eut there are some longer still ; and the period of the comet of 
July 1844 has been estimated at not less than 100,000 years. If the 
calculation is exact, here is a comet the return of which will be observed 
by the astronomers of the year 101,844 ! At a mid date of this immense 

* As early ns 1 765 Lambert, basing his calculations on other data, regarded 
500,000,000 as a very niodcmte estimate of tliose within the orbit of Saturn. 
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B distnuce uot less thnn 40U0 times 



period, it will be travelling in sjtace at a 
that of the Earth fRun the Sua. 

The velocity of comets, diDiinishing; like that of the planets as their . 
distances from the Sun Increase, varies betweeii very large limits, and at 
their greatest distance from the central body it is extremely small ; thu.i 
the comet of 1G60 scarcely traverses, at its aphelion, more than three yards 
a second ! 

Among the numerous comets observed, there ore very few that are 
isible to the naked eye, and a still less number which strike ordinorv- 




observei-s by their large dimensions and the brightness of their light. 
It is these, nevertheless, which possess the greatest interest, by reason of 
the peculiar phenomena presented by their tails and nuclei — phenomena 
which throw great light on their physical constitution. 

Among the most remarkable comets of by-gone centuries must U- 
mentioned the large comet of 1500, which the Italians sumamed // Signor 
Atlone ; the comet of Charles the Fifth, of 155G. which, according to 
astronomical ealcnlations having already opi>eared in 1264, ought to have 
made its reappearance about 18C0, and has not l)een again seen ; that of 
1(>8G, the bright nucleus of which shone as a star of tlie first magnitude ; 




OONATI'S COMET. 
58. ! Oct, 1, IMS. cap. Bond.) 
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inferior in briUiancy to that of 1858. There will be found further on (figfl. 
124 and 12o, and Plate XVIII), detailed represent atione of the head and 
nebulous envelopes of these bodies — detaila extremely interesting from » 
physical point of view. 

The prableou connected with the study of the physical consdtutiou of 
comets are nnmerons, and of extreme difficulty. It may be asked, in the 
first place. What is the nature of the matter which composes them '? or 
whether this matter be entirely gaseous '? or, again, if the nuclei enclose 
liquid or even solid particles, and ifeowfaat is their bolk and theb density; 
if the t«l is of the same nature as the head or nucleus ; or by virtue of 
what influence these singular appendages are formed, which, almost nn> 
noticeable when the comet is far from Uie San, are develoiied as it 
approaches it, to diminish, and finally disappear t^ain in the more distant 
half of its orbit ? 

Next comes the question of the light which renders the comets visible 
in space. Do comets shine with their own light ? do they borrow their light 
from the Sun? or do they send us rays proceeding from both these sonroes? 
Again, can anything plausible be conjectured on their temperature, or on 




the changes induced upon this element by the prodigious variations of dis- 
tance which are the consequence of the extreme elongations of their orbits ? 
Lastly, what is the cause of the modifications to which these strjnge 
bodies are subjected, not only from one revolution to another, but Tinder 
our very eyes, during the short interval of a single appeorance ? Not only 
is the Uul formed, developed, diminished, and again absorbed, but the 
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envelope of the nudens is subject to the most curious transfonuations. If 
we look at the drawings (figs. 124 and 125) of the comet of 18G2, drawings 
which represent the heed of the body at intervals of a day at the most, we 
shall be astonished at the rapidity of the changes of position and form of 
the luminous jets which successively were emitted from the nucleuB, in a 
direction nearly always opposed to that of the tail. In an interval of seven- 
teen days, the able observer to whom we owe the communication of these 
drawings, M. Chacomac, was able to distinguish the formation of thirteen 
of these jets, similar to jets of steam, and alternately directed towards the 
Sun and to the east of it, that is to say, in a direction opposite to the 
movement of the comet After each of these emissions the nebulous matter, 
accumulated at the end of the jet, seemed driven back by a repulsive force 
emanating from the Sun, and then flowed in the direction of the tail. 
These phenomena would seem to confirm the hypothesiB of M. Faye, to 
which we have before alluded, which attributes to the Sun, independently 
of an attracting force by virtue of its mass, a repulsive power by virtue of 
its heat. By means of this hypothesis, M. Roche has been enabled to 
account for the variation in form of the nucleus and envelopes. 

[We may here remark that these last have recently been specially the 
object of a searching inquiry by the lamented Professor Bond, in his most 
a^irable memoir on the comet of 1858. These envelopes, however, n^ust 
not be confounded with the UmhuUung^ or outer faint veil, which may 
extend for some distance around the head. They were observed to regu- 
larly expand outward from the nucleus, and the history of no less than 
seven of them has been recovered.] 

To what forces are these strange phenomena due ? 

To these questions of great interest, which, it must be admitted, are 
etill very obscure, may be added others which at different times have been 
privileged to captivate the attention of the public We have seen that 
Gambart*8 periodical comet was expected in 1832, to come in contact with 
the Earth. What would have resulted from such an event ? 

A century ago, savans stiQ considered cotnets to be bodies, the impact 
of which on our globe, or with another planet, would entail the most fright- 
ful consequences. 

' When the movement of the comets is considered,' says Lambert, in 
his Lettrti Cosmologiqitet, * and we reflect on the laws of gravity, it will 
be readily perceived that their approach to the Earth might there cause 
the most woeful events, bring back the universal deluge, or make it perish 
in a deluge of fire, shatter it into small dust, or at least turn it from ita 
orbit, drive away its Moon, or, still worse, the Earth itself outside the 
orbit of Saturn, and inflict upon us a winter several centuries long, which 
neither men nor animals woidd be able to bear. The tails even of comets 
would not be unimportant phenomena, if the comets in taking their depar- 
ture left them either in whole or in part in our atmosphere.' 

Maupertuis, at the same time, had already described in nearly the 
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same manner the catastrophes which the fear of the £arth*8 contact with 
a comet had led astronomers to imagine. Only, by the side of possible 
inconveniences, he ennmerated the advantages that might be derived from 
the distant influence of these bodies, such as changes of the seasons into a 
perpetoal spring, the acquisition of new moons, or of a ring like that of 
Saturn. He then adds : ' However dangerous might be the shock of a 
comet, it might be so slight that it would only do damage at that part of 
the Earth where it actually struck ; perhaps even we might cry quits if 
while one kingdom were devastated, the rest of the Earth were to enjoy 
the rarities which a body which came from so far might bring to it. Per> 
haps we should be very surprised to find that the debris of these masses 
that we despised were formed of gold and diamonds ; but who would be 
the most astonished, we, or the comet -dwellers, who would be cast on our 
Earth ? What strange beings each would find the other ! ' * 

At the present day astronomers have abandoned these fears. Not only, 
according to them, is the probability of a shock so slight, that it is not 
worth while to trouble ourselves about such an event; but, again, the mas8 
of comets appears such a small fraction of the mass of the terrestrial globe, 
that the shock would be quite imperceptible. 

This way of looking at the matter rests on consideration and on facts 
which render it very probable. In 1770 a comet was seen to traverse the 
system of Jupiter, without inducing the smallest perturbation in the move- 
ment of the satellites, whilst the nebulous body itself was so much disturbed 
that its entire orbit was changed. 

[Then again, we have good reason to believe that we actuaUy passed 
through the tail of the comet of 18G1, and the only efiect observed was a 
peculiar phosphorescent mist.] 

But would it be the same with all comets ? In our opinion, it is at 
least prudent not to generalise too hastily. If comets exist, the nebulosity 
of which seems entirely gaseous, and so transparent that small stars remain 
visible through them, there are others, the nucleus of which is doubtless 
very dense, since their light has been strong enough to be perceptible in 
full day, even in the vicinity of the Sun. The mass of Donati's comet has 
been valued by MM. Faye and Roche at about the seven -hundredth part 
of the bulk of the Earth. 

' That is,* says M. Faye, ' the weight of a sea of 40,000 square miles 
109 yards deep ; and it must be owned that a like mass, animated with a 
considerable velocity, might well produce by its shock with the Earth very 
perceptible effects.' 

Of the heat peculiar to the comets, and of the nature of the light that 
they emit, very little is yet known. Doubtless, in the vicinity of the Sun, 
the action of liie high temperature of the radiant body cannot fail to be 
felt on the exterior strata of the cometary nuclei ; and it is thus that the 
formation of the luminous jets which, becoming detached from the central 

* *Lettre sur la Comtte. (Envres de M. de Maupertais,' p. 203. Dresden, 1753. 
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mass and acted upon by some unknown force, give rise to the tail, may be 
accounted for. 

On the other hand, it seems proved that the light of the comets is, in 
part at least, borrowed from the Sun. But may they not also possess be- 
sides a light of their own ? and, on this last hypothesis, is this brightness 
owing to a kind of phosphorescence, or to the state of incandescence of the 
nucleus ? Truly, if the nuclei of comets be incandescent, the smallness of 
their mass would eliminate from the danger of their contact with the Earth 
only one element of destniction ; the temperature of the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere would be raised to an elevation inimical to the existence of organised 
beings ; and we should only escape the danger of a mechanical shock to 
run into a not less frightful one of being calcmed in a many days* passage 
through an immense furnace. 

If we enlarge on these considerations, which are merely hypothetical, 
it is not with the intention of reviving the fears or superstitious terrors of 
another age. We but wish to show to what conjectures science is stiQ re- 
<luoed on the problem, so interesting from so many points of view, of the 
physical constitution of comets. 

[The spectroscopic observations made by Mr. Huggins on the light of 
three faint comets show that a certain portion at least of the light of these 
objects is inherent. The outer part of each gave a continuous spectnim, in 
which dark lines may have existed, but could not be recognised owing to 
the extreme faintness of the light. The nucleus gave in each case three 
bands of light, indicating that the substance of the nucleus consisted of 
glowing vapour. In the case of the third comet thus examined by Mr. 
Huggins — that known as Brorsen's^the spectrum of the nucleus closely 
resembled, or was in fact practically identical with that of carbon as shown 
when the electric spark is taken through defiant gas. But in what con- 
dition the carbon of the comet's nucleus may be, in order to account for this 
result, it is difficult indeed to say. Carbon, as we know, is of a remarkably 
' fixed* character, and it seems difficult to conceive that the heat to which 
Brorsen's comet was actually subjected at the time could be sufficient to 
volatilize such an element. Mr. Huggins remarks that probably the carbon 
exists in the nucleus in a state of excessively minute division. ' In such a 
form/ he says, ' it would be able to take in nearly the whole of the Sun*s 
energy, and thus acquire more speedily a temperature high enough for its 
conversion into vapour.* But he admits that the whole subject is full of diffi- 
culty, and doubtless we must wait until some bright comet shall have presented 
itself for examination with the powerful spectroscopic appliances recently 
])laced at Mr. Huggins*s disposal. Huggins*s spectroscopic examination of 
the comet of 1874 (called Coggia's after its discoverer) yielded results re- 
sembling those he had already obtained from small comets. But this was 
the first comet whose tail he had analysed. The spectroscopic analysis of 
the various parts of the comet gave the following results : — 

* When the slit of the spectroscope was placed across the nucleus and 
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coma, there was seen on the instrument a broad spectmm, consisting of the 
same three bright bands exhibited by Comet 11., 1868, crossed by a linear 
continuous spectrum from the light of the nucleus. On the continuous 
spectrum of the nucleus/ he proceeds, ' I was not able to distinguish with 
certainty any dark lines of absorption, or any bright lines, other than the 
three bright bands. Besides these spectra, thero was also present a faint 
broad continuous spectrum between and beyond the bright bands. When 
the slit was moved on to different parts of the coma, the bright bands and 
the faint continuous spectrum were found to vary in relative intensity. 
When the slit was brought past the nucleus on to the commencement of 
the tail, the gaseous spectrum became rapidly fainter, until, at a short dis- 
tance from the nucleus, the continuous spectrum predominated so strongly 
that the middle band only, which is the brightest, could be detected on it. 
We have presented to us, therefore, by the light of the comet, three spectra : 
(1.) The spectrum of bright bands; (2.) The continuous spectrum of the 
nucleus; (3.) The continuous spectrum which accompanies the gaseous 
spectrum in the coma, and which represents almost entirely the light of the 
tail.*— R.A.P.] 



GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 



We have now terminated our description of the various phenomena pre- 
sented by the Solar System. 

We have reviewed successively all the bodies which compose it, from 
the immense central body — the fountain-head of heat and light — to the 
most distant planets which its powerful attraction maintains in their orbits, 
and to those vagabond bodies, the comets, some of which perhaps visit bat 
fonce those regions of the sky in which the movements of our system take 
place. 

We are about to quit the system of which our Earth forms part — el 
system so prodigiously vast, when the dimensions are compared either with 
the most gigantic construction of man, or even with the terrestrial globe 
itself, the magnitude of which reduces man to nothingness. We shall now 
launch oat into space, far, very far beyond Neptune, to such distances that 
the Earth, the planets, the Sun itself even, when looked back upon, would 
but appear as luminous points, and the whole Solar System would dwindle 
down to a single speck of light. 

There we shall find myriads of other Suns, other worlds, of which the 
physical constitution, distances, and movements, must also be studied. 
But before undertaking this immense voyage in the infinite, let us sum up 
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ia a few preneral remarks the more striking features of the Solar S^'stem. 
which will constantly serve us for, comparison with the other systems witli 
which we shall have to deal. 

We have seen how the different celestial bodies which revolve round the 
Sun are grouped. In describing each of them we have given their real di- 
mensions, both absolute, and compared with those of our Earth. Plate XVII I 
contains all these comparative dimensions grouped together, w^hence we mn y 
gather by a coup c^oeilhow much the volume of the Sun prepondenites 
over that of all the planets and their satellites put together. Calculation 
shows, indeed, that the solar globe itself contains GOO times the united 
volumes of all these bodie-:. Its mass is still more considerable ; and if the 
Sun were placed in one of the scales of a celestial balance, 750 times the 
weight of all the planetary masses must be placed in the other to equal it. 

We have from the commencement divided the planets into three prin- 
cipal groups ; that of the planets of average size, that of the asteroids or 
telescopic planets, and that of the larger planets. A fact which renders 
this division more striking is, that the celestial bodies, of which eachgrouj) 
is formed, not only present a similarity in size, while the distances of all 
from the Sun seem to obey a law, but other physical analogies seem to 
indicate that they form so many natural families, the members of which 
have perhaps a common origin. 

Thus Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars, have a movement of 
rotation the time of which is nearly equal ; and, except in the case of 
Mercury,* their density is very similar, and the polar flattening is either 
very slight or imperceptible. 

With regard to the inclinations of their axes to the planes of their 
orbits, a condition of things which has an overpowering influence on the 
seasons in each planet, the four smaller planets of which we speak must [if 
we accept the old observations] be divided into two sub-groups, Mercury 
and Venus in one category. Mars and the Earth in the other. 

We know very little of the physical constitution of the minor planets 
but, besides the fact that they are all accumulated in one narrow zone, 
and are all of small dimensions, they possess a family likeness in the great 
excentricity of their orbits, and the generally very great inclinations of the 
planes in which they revolve round the Sun. 

We come now to the four larger planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune; at once we. are struck with their much more rapid rotation, which 
we should have predicted from the cunsiderable polar flattening of the two 
first bodies. With regard to the two other planets, Uranus and Neptune, 
we are still in the dark on these points. Their density is at most but a 
quarter of that of the smaller planets, and this is almost the case for all the 
members of the group. 

But the other elements do not offer such close analogies. The inclina- 

♦ According to Encke, the density of Mercury is really much less than that at 
present adopted ; it is not very different from the density of the Eart'a. 
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tion of the exU, email in the case of Jupiter, is larger in the case of Sattim, 
and probably excessive in Uranns. 

Bnt another point of resemblance U, that all these larger planets have « 
great nnmber of sateUites, whilst the Earth alone, of all the planets of the 
system, is accompanied by a single moon. 

The question as to the habitabOity of the other planets of the system 
has been much agiuted. It has been asked if only the £arth*s surface is 
embellished by the productions of animal and vegetable life, if it alone ia 
inhabited and governed by intelligent and sensible bdngs. 

Astronomy can only indirectly touch on these interesting questions, the 
solution of which wiH doubtless, long remain beyond us, although we have 
seen with what minute care science collects together all the elements of the 
problem, all the data which observation can furnish on the meteorological 
and physical conditions belonging to each member of the solar system. 

Doubtless, if we reason by the analogies which are permitted us, there 
are strong probabilities that most of the planets and their moons are inha- 
bited. £ut what is the organisation of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
which people them ? Of this it is difficult to form an idea, in the actual 
state of our knowledge. 

But is it not probable that the ages of the planets are very different, 
and that, if we suppose that they all must pass through the same geological 
phases, these phases will be far from being the same at the same epochs ? 



COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF THE SUN, THE PLANETS AND THEIR 
SATELLITES. 



PAET THE SECOND. 

THE SIDEREAL SYSTEM. 



BOOK THE FIRST.— THE STARS. 

Let us imagine a ephefe, having the Sun for its centre, the ideal surface of 
which lies at a distance of thirty times the mean radius of the Earth's orhit; 
this sphere will comprise in its vast extent all the celestial hodies, the comets 
excepted, which periodically effect their revolutions round the Sun, and of 
which we have described the movements and physical constitution. 

Do other planets exist more distant still than Neptune ? and do the 
comets of long period which, after having shone once in our regions, bury 
themselves in depths exceeding many thousands of times the distance of 
the Sun from the Earth, really belong to our system ? 

These are questions which at present cannot be answered, and for the 
solution of which we must wait, perhaps for centuries. We may, thei-efore, 
be allowed to reijard the sphere which we have just imagined, as fixing an 
approximate limit to the dimensions uf the Solar System. 

Let us, however, in thought, triple the radius of this sphere ; let us 
give it a radius of a hundred radii of our orbit, that is, a radius of some 
li,200,000,0(J0 miles, — an enormous distance, which the imagination can 
with diflficulty grasp, and which a ray of light would require more than 
eleven days to traverse, in spite of its extraordinary velocity of 18G,000 
miles a second ! 

Nevertheless, we shall soon see that this immense line is but a point, 
when we compare it with the dimensions of that part of the universe which 
our sight is able to grasp. The nearest of the innumerable systems which 
people that universe would be removed from the then confines of the solar 
system to a distance two thousand times greater than the radius of our 
imaginary sphere. We cculd scarcely hop, therefore, that it would ever 
be possii)le, even with the aid of the most powerful telescopes, to make out 
the physical peculiarities of celestial bodies so immensely distant. But 
thanks to some ingenious appliances and to methods of an extreme delicacy, 
the latest investigations have furnished observers with a rich series of in- 
teresting phenomena. 

The constitution even of the visible universe has thus by degrees been 
revealed; the distribution of the various bodies, their groupings and move- 
ments, the intensity and colour of their light, and a thousand other inter- 
esting facts, are so many points, the positive knowledge of which now 
surrounds sidereal astronomy with the highest interest. 
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We are, therefore, about to consider the Heavens as a whole and in 
detail. The knowledge we have acquired of the system to which the 
Earth belongs will be a great help to us in this study, as it will continually 
Afford us ix)int8 of comparison to reason by analogy on other systems. 



I. 

THE STARS. 



Scintillation of the Stars — Apparent Fixity of their relative Distances — Number of 
Stars visible to the Naked Eye — Approximate Number of Stars visible in 
Telescopes. 

No sight, as we said at the beginning of this work, is at onoe so awe- 
inspiring and BO grand as tliat of the Heavens on a beautiful night. If 
care be taken to choose as a stand-point for observation an open place, such 
as a plain or the summit of a hill on land, or, again, the open sea ; and if 
the atmosphere, somewhat charged with dew, possess all its transpanency 
and purity, we shall see thousands of luminous points twinkling in all 
directions, accomplishing slowly and together their silent march. The 
contrast of the obscurity which reigns on the surface of the Earth with the 
brightness of that resplendent vault, gives an indefinite depth to the 
celestial ocean that deepens over our heads. But let us here leave the 
magnificence of the spectacle, to study it in its most minute details. 

Let us commence with the appearances. A character common to all the 
stars is an incessant and very rapid change of brightness, which has received 
the name of scintillation. This is accompanied by variations of colour 
equally rapid, due to the same cause as the successive disappearances and 
reappearances. All stars scintillate, whatever may be their brilliancy, at 
least in our temperate regions. But the intensity of this luminous move- 
ment is not the same in all, and it varies, moreover, both with the degree 
of purity of the sky, the elevation of the stars above the horizon, and the 
temj-terature of the night. 

According to Arago, scintillation is due to the difference of velocity of 
the various-coloured rays traversing the unequally warm, unequally dense, 
unequally humid atmospheric strata. Thus, in tropical regions, where the 
atmospheric strata are more homogeneous, scintillation is rarely observed 
in stars the elevation of which above the horizon is more than 15^, or the 
sixth of the distance of the horizon from the zenith. * This circumstance,' 
says Humboldt, ' gives to the celestial vault of these countries a particularly 
calm and soft character.' 

As to the planets, they scintillate little or not at all; it is rare that traces 
of this phenomenon are observed in Saturn or Jupiter, but it is more percep- 
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tible in Mars, Venus, and Mercury. This difference suffices, in our climates, 
to afford to those who are not very familiar with the configuration of the 
celestial groups the first means of distinguishing a planet from a star. 

Another 8{)ecific character of the stars is, that their diameters are with- 
out appreciable dimensions. To the naked eye this distinction would be 
insufficient, since, the Moon and the Sun excepted, the most considerable 
planets have not sensible diameters. But, while the magnifying power of 
optical instruments shows us the principal planets under the form of clearly 
defined disks, the most powerful glasses only show a star as a luminous 
point. The distance which separates us from these bodies is so great, that 
there is nothing to astonish us in such a result. 

WoUaston affirms that the apparent diameter of the most brilliant star 
in the heavens, Sirius, is not more than the fiftieth part of a second of arc. 
But let us hasten to say that this result still leaves a good margin as to 
the real dimensions of the star, since, at the distance of Sirius, an apparent 
diameter of this size would represent a real diameter of 11,000,000 miles ; 
that is, twelve times the diameter of our Sun. 

Let us add, lastly, that the absence of appreciable apparent dimensions 
does not suffice to distinguish absolutely the stars from the planets, since a 
certain number of the latter, as we have before seen, appear in telescojies 
only as simple luminous points. Let us come, then, to a permanent specific 
character, the knowledge of which will always prevent us from confounding 
a star with one of the kno^'n or unkno^'u bodies which form part of our 
solar group. This characteristic is as follows : — 

The stars, properly so called, preserve among themselves — nearly enough 
for our present purpose — the same relative distances. They form, then, on 
the celestial vault apparent groups, the configuration of which is nearly 
invariable. Centuries must elapse to show a change of form, unless we 
employ extremely delicate measures. A planet, on the contrary, moves 
rapidly across these .groups, to such a degree that, in the interval of a 
night, or at most of a few nights, this displacement is very perceptible ; 
hence the old denomination of fixed stars, in opposition to Uie wandering 
ones, or planets. 

We must be careful, however, to guard against assigning to this word 
a rigidity which it does not possess, for we shall shortly see that the stars 
really move with a velocity not inferior to that which animates the members 
of our system. Their immense distance is the only cause of their apparent 
immobility, w*hich vanishes when precise observations, embracing a suffi- 
cient interval of time — some years, for example — are made. 

A fact which strikes every one is the great diversity of brightness in 
the stars which people the heavens. All degrees of intensity are remarked, 
from the resplendent light of Sirius to the scarcely perceptible glimmer of 
those hardly visible to the naked eye. 
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Whence arises this difference of brightness '? This qnestion we cannot 
answer for any star in particular ; but it is easy to imagine that it may 
result from various ci renin stances, such as their lesj or greater distance, 
the real and vnrions dimensions of the bodies, and, lastly, the intrinsic 
brightness of the Ii;;ht peculiar to each. However this may be, astronomers, 
n-ithout regard to the unknon n causes which may inflnence the intensity of 
tlie stellar light, have divided stars into clattet or moffaitudrt : and when 
we speak of a star of the tirst. Mcond, or fifth magnitude, it is understood 
that this way of speaking refers only to the apparent brightness, and that 
nothing is nfiirmed either as to the real dimcnsione or distance, or even 
intrinsic brightness.* 

Besides, as the stars, arranged in the order of their brightness, vroald 
form a progression decreasing by imperceptible degrees, the classes adopted 
are themselves convcucional ami arbitrary. The first six magnitudes 
comprise all stars visible to the naked eye. But the use of the most jwwer- 
ful telescopes brings to view stars of feebler light, descending to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth magnitudes. In truth, the progression has no inferior 
limit ; it extends more and more in proportion as the progress of the op- 
tician's art increases the penetrating power of onr instruments. 

To gain an idea of the res)>ective intensities of the light emitted by the 
etara of the first six magnitudes, following the scale adopted by astronomers, 
the following drawing should be inspected ; in it the stars are figured by 
disks, the surfnces of which are in pruptrtion to llieir Lrilliancy. 




g. 12«.— RobtitcbrielilncMot IhastanoriliBflrtt riimagnllmlei. 



But, we repeat, it must not be thought that the stars ranked in the 
same class are, on that acconnt, of tlie same brightness. f Thus the light 
of Sirius is estimated at four times that of the star Alpha (or o) Centauri ; 
but both, nevertheless, are included by astronomers in the number of the 
stars of the first magnitude. 

We here give the names of the twenty most brilliant stars of the two 

• Wliat wehave saiil nf n paiticuliir>,tar is notrigoroasly true wfcen the whole 
o[ llie stars are considcreil. The oalcu1U'< nf proUabititiex enables as. in tbis case, 
lo iledune ttom the brij[htiiess of tlie utiirs of a i-eitain size some inrerenoes on thoir 
meiin distances. Vie shall return to Uiia point. 

t [AstrDnomom notonly cUsa the stars in niagnitiides, but tabiitato them !□ the 
ordw of their brightness in eiu-h conslelUlion, the principal Btorn hping denoted by 
the letlem of the Greek idphabrt. A star is described by a Greek letter, followed bj 
the name of the eonstellntion in Lfttin : thus ■, or .^ipba Centauri, denotes the 
brightest star in the constellation of the Ceut^ll^. S Ljriv ig the second brightest 
star in (he Ljre, and so on.] [The onler of b^ightnes^^ is, bowever, not very strietly 
adhered to.— R. A. P.] 
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hemispheres, which it is usual to consider as forming the first class. They 
are here arranged in the order of their brightness : — 

1. Sinus. 11. Achemar. 

2. Eta (n) Argi!^8.* 12. Aldebaran. 

3. Canopus. 13. Beta {fi) Centauri. 

4. Alpha («) Centauri. 14. Alpha (•) Crucis. 

5. Arctunis. 15. Antares. 
0. Rigel. 10. Atair. 

7. Capella. 17. Spica. 

8. Vega. 18. Fomalhaut 

0. Prooyon. 10. Beta (^) Crucis* 

10. Beteigeuse.f 20. Pollux. 

Lastly, Regulus, a bright star in the constellation of the Lion, is also 
ranked by some astronomers in the first magnitude, while others only admit 
in this class the first seventeen stars in the above list. These divergencies 
are of no importance. 

In proportion as the scale of brilliancy or magnitude is descended, the 
number of the stars contained in each class rapidly increases. The number of 
second-magnitude stars in the entire heavens is about 65; of the third about 
200; of the fifth, 1100; and of the sixth magnitude, 3200. Adding these 
numbers together, we obtain a few over 5000 stars of the first six magnitudes, 
and these comprise very nearly all those that can be seen with the naked eye. 

The smallness of ihiB number nearly always astonishes those who have 
not tried to form an exact estimate of the number of stars which shine in 
the celestial vault on the most favourable nights. 

The aspect of the multitude of sparkling points which are scattered over 
the sky makes us disposed to believe that they are innumerable, and to be 
counted, if not by millions, at all events by hundreds of thousands. This 
is, nevertheless an illusion. All observers who have taken the trouble to 
make an exact enumeration of the stars visible to the naked eye, have 
arrived at a maximum of 3000 as the mean number which can be observed 
in every part of the heavens, visible at the same time, at the same place : 
this, of course, is but half of the entire heavens. 

Argelander has published an exact catalogue of the stars visible on the 
horizon of Berlin during the course of the year. This catalogue com- 
prises 3256 stars. J According to Humboldt, there are 4146 visible on 
the horizon of Paris in the whole course of the year ; and as this number 

* It wiU be seen, subsequently, that the brightness of this star undergoes 
astonishing changes. 

t The brightness of this star is variable ; it has recently descended to the sixth 
magnitude. 

X M. Heis (of Munster) affirms that his sight is so penetrating that he can per- 
ceive with the naked eye 2000 more stars than those catalogued by Argelander in 
his Uranometria Nova. On the other hand, there are many eyes which distinguish 
at most stars of the dftli magnitude, and do not see any of those of the sixth. 

The degree of visibility of the stars to the naked eye depends also on the state of 
the atmosphere, on its degree of purity, and on the altitude of the place. Londoners, 
to be assured of these differences, have only to compare the sparkling sky of the 
country with that which they see through the haze which almost constantly envelopes 
their city. 
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increoxeB in proportion aa we Approach tlie Equator, tliat U to say, in 
proportion as tiie donble movement of the Earth unfolda to us during a 
year a more extensive portion of the heavene, 4'J^S atari are already risiUi} 
to the naked eye on the horizon of Alexandria. 

We repeat, the maximnm nnmber is comprised between 5000 and 
6000 stars fut tlic culira heavens,* including those Been by the moHt 




piercing and most accustomed eyes in Ihe best nijrhts for ohservatiim. 
When the atmosphere is lit up by the Moon, or by twiliglit, or, aa ha]>pen« 
in the great Mntree of population, by the illnmination of the houses and 
Btreete, the lowest magnitude stars are effaced altogether, and the number 

■ [[n the British AsBociatinii C^tuto^iie, irhit^h is intfnded to include all stni-s 
visible td the naked eye, without ex-epiion, there nre near'y 5000 stars inarteJ a« i.f 
nixtli niapnilude and upwards. (Tlie eatalogne contains, however, f;l7 7 stars in all.) 
This t'nlclogoe may be rpgnrded as the most complete jet made, so far us the visiiili' 
EtaiB nil? concerned. On ihia acconnt I h are xelecled it ta the basis of my large Stiu'- 
Atlas, which includes all Ihe COOO still's above referred to— [(.A. F.] 

■f This drawing is the reproduction, on a small scale, of one of iha mnps of the 
beautif\il Ediplio Atlas piihlishcd by M. Chacornac. 



of those 'risible is consequently much more limited. We may add, in 
concIuBion, that the more decided the iscintillation, the more easy ia it to 
dia^Dguish very faint stars. 

A word now on the number of stars that can be seen with the help of 
the t«Ieacope. Here we Hhall find the numbers which our ima^nadon 
bad erroneonsly led ns to believe are visible to the naked eye. 

According to the illuatriouB Director of the Observatory of Bonn — 
Argelander — the seventh magnitude comprises nearly 13,000 stars; the 
eighth, 40,000 ; and lastly, the ninth, 142,000. The calculations of 
Struve give the total number of stars visible in the entire heavens, by the 
aid of Sir William Herschel'a 20-feet reflector, as more than 20,000,000. 
But, ivithout doubt, these approximate numbers on much below the real 
ones. It will be seen, besides, that the richness of the difi'erent parts of 
the heavens in stars is'very unequal. The bright zone known under the 
name of the Milky Way alone contains, according to Herechel, 18,000,000. * 

Nothing is more curious than to examine, both with the naked eye 
and by the aid of a telescope, the same part of the sky. 
There, when the eye ecarcely Uiatinguishes a few scat- 
tered stars, tlie telescope reveals thousands. The two 
figures (127 and 128) will enable those of our readers 
who do not possess a telescope to jmlge of ihe surprise 
experienced by those who make this obRervation. 

These drawings represent the same part of the con- '''fntt'of'th^flD "lia^ 
stellatiou of the Twins. The nakeil eye ia able to see \g"^^' "'■ ''"i"^ 
six stars. Xow the same' celestial region, seen by the tbe lukEd ejs. 
aid of a refractor of aix inches aperture, contains 3205 stars, varying from 
the third to the thirteenth magmCudee. It appears aa a perfect mass or 
lominoua points ; and were we to apply to the same region instroments ' 
still more powerful, the eye would then discover at depths, so to speak 
infinite, stars of all the smaller magnitudes. 

• M. Charomac cootuders thi= esiimsle as even less than tlie noiuber of stars 
comprised between the flrstand thirteenth maanilndei. ' For mj part,' he remarks, 
■ according to Sir William Heracliors guagefi, and those of Ihe Koliptio Charts, I 
estimate at 7T,000,0(X) (he nomber of stars comprised in Ihe first thirteen raagni. 
tildes if we lake (he mean indicated in ibe preface to the Cntalogue of Bessel's 
Zones, reduced by Weiss.' What noulil the nunil«r become if we added ti> these 
already prodigious esiimaioa, all the stars of nliicli the varioii'^ star-cluslert now 
known are composed? 
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II. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

0eiienl Sorrey of the Stany HetTens — ConsteUatioiM Tisible on the Horizon of 

London — Northern Circnmpolar Zone. 

Before Btndying one by one the phenomena which the starry heavens 
present to as — before penetrating, so to speak, to the heart of the visible 
universe, to grasp its marveDons stmctnre, and to embrace in thooght its 
tremendoQs extent, it is well to familiarise ourselves with the gpx)aps of 
stars snch as they are presented to the eye of an inhabitant of the Earth. 
The movements with which the so-called fixed stars are endowed, are 
effected, as we have before said, with extreme slowness : it follows, there- 
fore, that the artificial groups or constellations preserve for a long period 
the same configurations. Thb constancy of form, joined to the difference 
of brightness of the principal stars, wfll enable us to extricate ourselves 
from the apparent chaos produced by so many luminous points scattered 
on all sides on the celestial vault When we shall possess, in a manner, a 
mental map of the sky, we shall be able to follow with more interest Uie 
particular features which distinguish its various regione, which are as 
varied in reality as they are at first uniform in appearance. 

In order to make this survey of the heavens we must choose a station. 
Let it be London. As our globe, by virtue of its diurnal movement, 
completes an entire rotation on its axis in about twenty-four hours, it 
follows that the portions of the celestial vault, visible at our station, will 
completely defile before us during that time. Twenty-four hours, then, 
would suffice us to make our survey, if the illumination of the atmosphere 
did not efiace the stars during the day. The succession of day and night, 
in fact, allows us only to see a portion of the visible stars in a given place 
at the same time of the year. 

Fortunately, however, owing to the movement of the Earth in its orbit; 
this difficulty disappears. In consequence of this movement, each night 
shows us fresh stars, whilst those first visible disappear. In the course of a 
year, then, the Earth presents a dark hemisphere to every part of the sky — 
to all those parts, at least, which are visible on the horizon of our station. 

Lastly, it must not be lost sight of, that even then one entire part of 
the celestial vault will ever remain invisible to us Lont'ioners. Let us re- 
call what is the effect of the diurnal movement of rotnt on on the aspect of 
the heavens in any given place like London, the station we have chosen. 
A point situated at a certain height above its hoi izon, and towards the 
north and on the meridian, remains immovable. It is one of the poles. 
Starting from this point in our survey, the stars seem to describe, from 
rising to setting, larger and larger circles, in proportion as they are situ- 
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ated farther from the pole. As long as the lower arcs of these circles do 
not touch the horizon, the stars situated on them do not rise or set, and 
therefore remain constantly visible : these are the northern circumpolar stars. 

Beyond these, however, the circles described plunge partly below the 
horizon ; they increase as far as the equator, on the other (the south) side 
of which the stars describe shorter and shorter arcs. The last ones in 
our survey scarcely rise above our horizon, and when they do, shortly set 
and disappear. 

It foUows, then, that there is a zone of stars which never rises above 
the horizon of London, and which remains for ever invisible to all places 
of the Earth having the same latitude. These stars are those which sur- 
round the southern pole of the heavens, and which an observer would become 
acquainted with by degrees, in approaching the equatorial regions of the 
Earth.* 

The whole of the heavens, then, in our middle latitudes, may be con- 
sidered as forming three zones ; the first always visible at night when the 
sky is clear, whatever may be the time of year, the second visible in part 
only on any given night, the third always invisible. 

Let us successively pass these three zones under review. Let us occupy 
ourselves first with that which is always in sight when the sky is clear, on 
all points of the Earth which have the same northern latitude as London. 
From the mouths of the Thames and Ehine, as far as the southern ex- . 
tremity of Kamtschatka, passing by Antwerp, Gassel, Central Poland, 
Orenbourg, Southern Asiatic Russia, and Northern China, in the Old 
World, and the Aleutian Islands, Queen Charlotte's Island, and the 
southern part of British North America in thd New, all the inhabitants of 
the parallel of which we speak view the same spectacle during the whole 
year ; the hour only^ at which the various constellations are on the whole 
year; the hour only, at which the various constellations are on the meridian 
of the different places, differs. 

Suppose it midnight, at the end of autumn, near the 20th of December; 
it is the night of the winter solstice. Let us look towards the north. Let 

* By virtne of the two movements of the Earth, and of its spherical fonu, the 
portion of the eelestial sphere visible in any part of the globe varies with the latitude 
of the place. 

At the Equator the whole sky, both norUiem and soathem, passes before our 
view at night, during the entire year. The two poles lie on the horizon, of which 
they mark the north and south points ; the celestial equator crosses the sky from 
east to west, passing through the zeniUi. 

In proportion as we travel from the Equator towards one or other pole, the por- 
tion of the visible sky diminishes even down to the half, for at the poles themselves 
only one-half of the heavens, north or south, according to the po&, is seen. The 
celestial equator then forms the horizon, and die celestial pole is in the zenith. 

[A little thought will show us that, as seen from the poles, the stars never set, 
they perpetually describe circles parallel to the horizon. At the Ec^uator, all rise 
and set every day ; ^e movements of the equatorial stars being vertical. In mid 
latitudes, the paths of the equatorial stars are intermediate between these two main 
directions.] 
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nt imagine a circle which, touching the horizon at the north point, extends 
somewhat beyond the zenitli.* The centre of thia ideal circle will be 
IViund a little above a point nearly equidiatant between the zenith and the 
horizon : it is the Northern Pole of .tbe Heavens. Near this point is seen 
n rather brilliant star of tbe second magnitude ; it ia named the Pole Star. 
Ai it is important to know how to recognise this star, tbe podtioo of 
ivhich remains nearly invariable during the whole conree of the year, we 
win show how thia may be done. 

If we examine lig. 120, we ahall find a group of seven stare, six of the 
second magnitude, one of the fourth. It compoaea a constellatJon of the 
northern heavens known fur ages under the name of the Great Bbar. Let 
us acan well this part of the sky, whence we shall soon make many alignments 




Fig. 139.— Tb»ik3F 



lo help lis in our survey of the starry heavens. The seven stars of which it 
is composed may be divided into two groups, the first of which, towards the 
upper part, forms a quadrilateral, which is called the body of the Bear, whilst 
the three lower stars form the tail. The two extreme stars of the body 
are called the pointen.'f Six of the seven principal stars of this cuustel- 
lation are of nearly eqnal briUian::y, and of the second magnitude. But 
it ia easy to perceive, with the naked ^y^i ^^^^ '^^ ^^^ "^ ^^ body of the 
Bear nearest to the tail is inferior in' brilliancy to the others : it is now, 
indeed, only a fourth -magnitude star, although in the seventeenth century 
it was as bright as its neighbours. 

* The zanith is the point of the heavens aituated veiticallj abOTC the bead of 
the observer. 

t The Qreat Bear ha* also been oalled < Charles' Wain.' 
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The star in the middle of the tail (or shaft, if we think of Charles' 
Wain) is accompanied, on the left, by a very small star called Alcor, easily 
enough distinp^uished by an ordinary eye.* The naked eye perceives 133 
stars in the Great Bear, amongst whicli, besides the principal seven, are 
eight stars of the third magnitude, and six of the fourth ; the otliers belong 
to the two last orders of brightness perceptible to the unassisted vision. 
From the Great Bear let ns return to the Pole Star. 

To do this, let us prolong the straight line which joins the pointers (so 
called because they point to it), carrying our eye along this Hue towards 
the centre of the portion of the sky in our sight when looking north. At 
a distance of about five times the space which separates these two stars we 
shall find the Pole Star. The Pole Star plays an important part in the 
northern heavens, since, being very near tho pole, it is, so to speak, one of 
the pivots of the ideal axis round which the Earth executes its real diurnal 
rotation, and the Heavens their ap]>arent one in the opposite direction. 
It follows, therefore, that it apj^ars innnovable, and always preserves the 
same elevation above the horizon, while the other stars describe round it 
circles of unequal size. Thus the Great Bear, situated to the east of tlio 
pole at the time we have chosen for the commencement of our inspection, 
mounts towards the zenith as the night advances. Towards six o'clock in 
the morning it will be above, or to the soutlu of the Pole Star; whilst at 
six in the evening it will occupy a position diametrically opposite, below 
the pole and near the horizon. 

As all the stars participate in the movement, it is clear that, as their 
relative positions do not change, the figures of the groups remain always 
the same. This must be well borne in mind. To the west of tBe Pole 
Star, at the same height above the horizon as the Great Bear, and at 
nearly the same distance from the pole, is seen another group of six stars, 
of which two are of the second magnitude, three of the third, and one of 
the fourth. This is the constellation CASsioPEA,f which contains sixty- 
seven stars visible to the naked eve. The six which we liave mentioned 
form a kind of reversed chair, or a bad W, the figure of which, once 
thoroughly caught, renders this constellation easy to recognise. 

Between the Great Bear and Cassiupea is the Little Bear, of which 
the Pole Star is the most brilliant star. Of the twenty-seven stars visible 
to the naked eye which compose it, there are seven which form a figure 
having a great resemblance to the seven stars of the Great Bear, but arranged 
in an inverse order : the four intermediate stars are seen with difficulty. 

Below the Little Bear a series of stars forms a sinuous line prolonged 
nearly to the pointers, and terminated at one extremity by a group of four 
stars arranged in the form of a trapezium. This is the Dragon, which, 

* Hoinboldt affinDed that Alcor could be but rarely seen with tlie naked eye in 
Europe. Let our renders judge of its present brightness for themselves. 

f By drawing a line from the middle star of the Great Bear (the lenst brilliant 
of the sevetf), to the Pole Star, and prolonging it to a nearly equal distance, the star 
Beta (^) Cassiopeae is reached. 
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among 130 stars visible to the naked eye, contains only one of the second 
magnitude, and nine of the third. 

Cepheus, the Giraffe, and the Ltxx, are three other constellations 
near the pole : the first between the Little Bear and Cassiopea ; the second 
opposite the Dragon ; the third on the same side as the second. Neither 
one nor the other ofiers anything very remarkable, especially the Giraffe 
and the Lynx, all the stars in which constellations are at most of the fourth 
magnitude. 

Among all the stars which, on the horizon of London, never set, the 
brightest is a star of the first magnitude, known under the name of Capella, 
in the {constellation of Auriga. 

About the 20th of December, at midnight, Capella is near the zenith. 
This remarkable star can be found by prolonging the line which joins tlie 
two stars of the quadrilateral of the Great Bear, nearest the pole. Auriga, 
which contains sixty -nine stars visible to the naked eye, comprises, besides 
Capella, one star of the second magnitude, and three others between the 
third and fourth. 

In the number of the constellations visible, at least partly, during the 
whole year, the stars of which, as they surround the pole, have, as we 
have seen, received the name of Circum polar stars, must be ranked Per- 
seus, situated near Auriga. It occu})ies, at the time we have chosen, 
a western position, relatively to this latter constellation, above Cassiopea. 
Of eiglity-one stars visible to the naked eye, one is of the second magni- 
tude, six are of brightness superior to the fourth. Among these latter is 
Algol, noted for its variable light, alternately passing from the second to 
the fourth magnitudes. We shall speak, farther on, at some length on 
this singular star. 

Before continuing our description of the celestial vault, and of the 
groups into which the stars have been formed, we will say one word on 
the aspect of the Northern Circumpolar Zone. 

We have supposed, to describe it, that the time of observation was 
midnight, on the 20th of December. But it is easy to find the actual 
appearance and the positions of the various constellations for any hour of 
the night or any night of the year. We know that the entire rotation of 
the diurnal movement is effected in twenty-four sidereal hours. In six 
hours, therefore, a quarter of the total movement is accomplished, and it 
therefore follows that a constellation — such as Cassiopea, for example — 
which at midnight is to the leflt of the pole, was above it at six o'clock 
in the evening, and will be found below it, near the horizon, at six in the 
morning. 
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III. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS (Continued). 

Our survey (continued), Equatorial and Southern Constellations visible on the 

Horizon of London. 

Let us return to the stars visible at midnight on the 20th of December. 

This immense zone very nearly embraces half the horizon from east to 
west, passing by the south, and extending in altitude to the zenith. It 
comprises the most beautiful constellations and the most brilliant stars in 
the heavens. It is divided obliquely by the Milky Way. 

Orion occupies nearly the middle view. This magnificent constellation 
forms a quadrilateral, higher than it is broad, in the centre of which three 
stars of the second magnitude are arranged in a straight line.' 

Two of the stars of the quadrilateral, named Betelgeuse and Eigel, are 
of the first magnitude. Betelgeuse is remarkable for the reddish tint of its 
light. Among the llo stars visible to the naked eye, besides the two most 
brilliant, arc included four of the second magnitude, and five between the 
second and the fourth. 

In prolonging towards the north-west the line formed by the three stars 
in the belt of Orion — the name given to them — the eye perceives a red star 
of the first magnitude : this is Aldebaran, the most beautiful star of the 
constellation of the Bull. Aldebaran is in the midst of a group of small 
stars named the H^ades. A little further, in the same direction, will be 
found the Fleiades, so easy to recognise in the heavens by reason of the six 
stars visible to the naked eye, which compose this interesting group. The 
Bull contains 121 stars visible to the naked eye below the second magni- 
tude. 

If now we prolong towards the south-east of Orion, the line which has 
found for us Aldebaran on the north-west, we perceive, near the edge of 
the Milky Way, the constellation of the Great Dog, which includes Siriua, 
the most brilliant star in the two hemispheres, remarkable on account of 
its scintillation and by its dazzling whiteness. 

Towards the west, and nearly at the same height as Betelgeuse, shines 
Procyon^ on the other side of the Milky Way. This is a star of the first 
magnitude, and the most brilliant one in the constellation of the Little 
Doo. Betelgeuse, Sinus, and Procyon, form a triangle, the three sides of 
which are nearly of the same apparent length (fig. 130). This circumstance 
enables us easily to recognise tliese stars. 

Above Procyon, and towards the zenith, Ccutor and Pollux point out 
the Twins, which include, besides these two stars of the first and second 
magnitudes, fifty-one stars visible to the naked eye. Towards the west, and 
by the side of the Pleiades, lies the constellation of the Bam, and, a little 
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below, tlinse of the Whale and Eripamj-*, neither orwiiitli. in tliosc parts 
visible to us ia Loudon, coDtain any stai-s of the first mnsiittudc. 

But while vra are enumerating and contemplating thia brilliant portion 
of the heavens, tlie stars defile serosa it, net, and diMfippear in (lie west, 
whilst others rise in tbe east, revealing new constellations. 

Before passing these under review, we may mention that the soutliem 
horizon ])reseatB the same aspect at the epochs and hours mentioned 
below : — 

JlidniBlit -iOih of Deeerabfr. 

Six o'cJocIi in ll:e ev.-am^ . -iliid of Mari'li. 

Noon *>lli of.riinf. 

Six o'clock in ilit moniia^' . i'ind uf Se[>Iember. 

Vrom the 20th of December, tl:^ t"m^ of the winter »ols!i<^'. to the 




22nd of March — the vernal equinox — by reason of the Earth's jour- 
neying along its orbit, the part of the heaveuB opposed to the Sun, and 
therefore visible at night, changes progressively. By this movement from 
west to east, vre gradually see new enstem constellations at the same hours 
of the night. 

Thns, by the 22nd of March, at midnight, the aspect of the southern 
starry vanlt baa almost entirety changed, and tn place of Orion, which is 
then setting, the Lion occupies the centre. Tlie Milky Way is inclined 
to the west, and cuts the horizon towarde the north. 

The principal stars of the Lion form a kind of trapezium, the western 
ude forming a hnlf-cirde like n sickle. It U nt the lo^^'er extremity of 
the handle of this instninicnt that Regnlus, a star of the first magnitude. 
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whicli is also nBtned tlie Lion's Henrt. (Cor Lconii], ehinea. Lfnehola is 
the star aitiiated at tlie otlier extremity of ibe trapeziimi. Of the seventy- 
five stars visible to the naked eye in tliis coiutellalion, witlioiit conntinn 
Reguliis, there are three of the second magnitude and five of the third. 
Three Binrs of the first nnler shine with Heguhis in the heavens visible to 




Fig. 131.— Tho IIco 



US, at the time we have chosen. In the sontli-weetj Procyon \a not yet 
set. Then, at the earn: altitude nts thi» star, but to tlie east of the Lion, 
is SncA in the VinoiK, which will soon ascend the meridian ; and. lastly, 
Arctitri's, the most brilliant star in the conatellatioD Bi.tites. 6}"V", 
A rcturui, and Laiehola form the summits of a triangle, the sides of which 
aie nearly equal, and of which the line which joins the two latter atars 
forms the base, nearly parallel to the horizon (fig. 131). 

The Vii^n and Dontes ore. with the Lion, the most important con- 
stellations in view. The first contains a hundred, and the second eighty- 
five atars visible to (he naked eye. amongst which si.iieen exceed in bril- 
liancy stars of the fourth magnitude. Between the Lir>n and BoOtes, n 
cluster of stars lying very near together is jwrceivtd : this is Berbs'ice'h 
H*iR. To the east of Arctunis, six stars, arranged in a half circle, the 
moat brilliant of which is named Aiphfla, form the NoaTUERS Crown, 
below which are found the Head of the Sekpent and Ofhiuohuh. Lying 
round Spica, and a little below, towards the horizon, are distinguished 
the Balance, the Cnow, and the Clp. The two first constellatione only 
contain a few stars of the second tnngnitude. Lastly, in the mist on the 
horizon appear a few stars of tho BtoRi-ios and the Cestacr, constel- 
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liitions wliicU wo alioll ofrain meet in our aurvey of the cekstiul zone which 
Burronnds the Southern I'ule. 

To conclude onr exnmiuntion nf the constellations visibb on the 2-iid 
of March, ot luiibiiglit, we must nutice the Hlntiso Uoatt, above 
Berenice's Hair; the Little Lios', above the Lion; the Chad, to the 
west of Regulas ; and, lastly, close to the honEon and the Milky Way, 
tlie Wateh Snake, where briMiantly shines Cor Bgdrte, a variable star 
of the second magnitude, and tlio Unkohs, below Procyon, 

The zone which we have just liescribcd occupies, on the horizon of 
London, tlie sant; iibsitiou at the following epochs and hours : — 

March Siud Miilni^lit. 

June 'JDili Six o'clock iu the evening.' 

Seiileiiiber ■■^Suil .... Noon. 

DL-fciiiljer 2111I1 Sir o'clock in tlie morning. 

On the 'lKX\i of June, at midnight, another port of the equatorial zone 
j'.isses before our eyes. 

The constellations of the Northern Crown and Boiites, the Serjiinl, 
the Balance, and the Virgin, which, on the li2nd of JIai'ch, occnpied the 




Fig. laa. 



EqDatoiliU zo 



caBlem pnrt of the storry vault, are now at the west. Arctunts is 
situated vertically above Spica. The Slilky Way, now divided into two 
large branches, rises obliquely from the southern horizon towards the 
north-east. 



* We mnW here mnhe. Tfiili reference 
briglitDexs or the almof>[ili 



thp aOth or Jnn«. the snme reroork for 
w>- tinve ah'eady done for middaj ; tha 

•\n% ilie star< iQii^ille. 
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Three stare of the first nagDituds shine at nuequal heights in three 
different constellations. These are, going Irom west to east, Antnreg, or 
the Heart of the Scorpion, which ecarcely rises above the horizon near the 
^lilky Way. Afterwards comes Vega, in the Lyre, which is nearly in 
the zenith, and, lastly, at a mid height, Atair, in the Eagle. 
■ A few words on the coosteUations now in view. 







Lyre. Sngii, lud Encle, 



We have first, to the west of the Xorthem Crown, nearly in the 
zenith, IIebculeb, which, in a total number of loo stars visible to the 
naked eye, includes only.two approaching the second mngnitndc, and ten 
, between the third and fourth. It is towards a point in tlds conBtellation, 
as we shall see nnon, that our Siin is actually travelling, carrying with 
him all hie system of planet?, satellites, nnd comets. 

To the east of Hercules is the Lyre, where we have already noticed 
the brilliant and white Vega, easily recognised by the fonr stars which 
form below it a little parallelogram. 

Htill going towards t!ie west, to the left of the Lyre, the constellation 
of the SwAS is noticed: this traverses the Milky Way, and its moat 
hrilliuit star, Alpha Cggni, is between the first and second magnitudes. 
This star forms, with fonr others of the third magnitude, a large cross, 
which at this honr is inclined to the horizon, and serves to disdnguish the 
constellation to which it belongs. 

Alpha Cjfgni forms also, wiAi Atnir and Vega, a large isosceles 
triangle, that is, a triangle two sides of which are nearly equal. In the 
tiWan is found a small star which, though scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
is celebrated in astronomical annals as being the first the distance of which 
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has been measured. Tlie Swan contains I4o stars [icrtreptible to tba 
nnaided sight. 

The Foi, the Arrow, the DoLrHcx, hetneen the Lyre, the Swan, and 
the Ea^le, contain no remarkable star. 

Near the horizon tuwarda the eaat are, perceived the coiietellations of 
the WATERBBAnuR and of the Goat ; then, partly in the Slilky Way. 
the AnciiER. Here we again meet the stars of tlie Scorjiion. iiiiiong~t 
which is Antares, which will soon disajipcar under the horizon, with tlic 
lour bUk with which it forms a eort of Ian. 

Above the Scorpion, Ophiichuh and the Sehtent are entirely visihle. 
Four stars of the second niagnilude, and seventeen between the second 
nnd the fourth, are met with in these constellations. 

And here we tinieh our snrvey of the equntorial zone of stars visible at 
midnight at the summer solstice. This zone ]>reseuts the s&xne appearance 
nt tlie four following epochs ; — 

Jlllirillth Mi,lni(ilit. 

(^e|i(emln'r ^'JiiU . . , . Si\ iicloik hi ihe i-iiuiii;.'. 

Uweml.cr audi Nikiii. 

Man'U ■iiiid Sri oilocli in tbi. mnniins. 

It rvmnins for ns. in onler to finish our descrip:i<<n of the stars vifil.le 




fig. Ul.— Tlie nMnms uf cba tiurjiioi uf Luu luu. Equiit 



above the horizon of London, to pass in review the consteliationa of the 
eqaatorial zone, as they appear at midnight at the antnmnal equinox. 

If at that time — the 22nd of September, at midnight, — we turn our 
eyes towards the south, we embrnce in our view all the region of the aky 
which extends from the west to the east as far as the zenith. 
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In the west appears Atair, in the Eagle, and higher up the Swan; at 
the east, the Pleiades, and the Bull, in which constellation shines Alde- 
baran. Orion, already partly visible, will soon mount above the horizon. 
We have surveyed, between December and September, three quarters of 
the sky, which have defiled before our eyes, or rather the whole starry 
vault, if we include the stars now visible. 

Towards the middle of the heavens, a little nearer the zenith than the 
horizon, lies a large square of four stars, three of which are of the second 
apd one of the third magnitudes. Close to this, and on the eastern side, 
Are three other stars of the second magnitude, about the same distances 
apart ; these make of the square which we have mentioned a much more 
extended figure, having a great resemblance to the group of the seven 
principal stars of the Great Bear. Of these seven stars, three belong to 
the constellation of Pegasus, three to Andromeda, and, lastly, the most 
eastern one is no other than Algol, the variable star in Perseus. 

Andromeda and Pegasus contain between them 191 stars visible to the 
naked eye, amongst which twelve only exceed the fourth magnitude. 

Between the square of Pegasus and the Bull we meet with two con- 
stellations, the Fishes and the Ram : this latter contains only two rather 
brilliant stars, situated at nearly equal distances from the Pleiades and the 
two eastern stars of the square of Pegasus. Below the Fishes and the Ram 
is the WuALE, some of the stars of which are below the horizon. 

Among ninety-eight stars visible to the naked eye in this constellation, 
six are between the second and fourth magnitudes, and two of the second. 

Among the first, one is very remarkable on account of the periodical 
variations of its brightness, which sometimes cause it to appear as a star 
of the fourth magnitude, and sometimes efface it sufficiently to render it 
invisible ; this is Mira (the marvellous), or to Ceti. 

To the west of this constellation, we again find the Waterbearer and 
the Goat, then, quite to the south, and touching the horizon, the stars of 
the Southern Fish, amongst which we may distinguish, if the atmosphere 
be pure, and terrestrial objects do not intervene, Fomalhaut, a beautiful 
star of the first magnitude. 

The zone, which we have passed under review, offers the same aspect 
at the following epochs and hours : — 

September 22nd Midnight. 

December 20th Six o'clock in the evening. 

March 22Dd Noon. 

June 20th Six o'clock in the morning. 

Let us add, in terminating this rapid review of the southern part of 
the sky visible in London, that the figures which have helped us to recog- 
nise the different constellations may also be used at other epochs of the 
year, and at other hours of the night. Only, the stars fall preserving the 
same relative positions, will be diversely inclined to the horizon* The more 
the hour is advanced beyond midnight, then the more will the western 
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Btars have disappeared, while more new stars at the east will be seen. 
This constant change, which results from the diurnal movement of the 
Earth, ^ill be produced in the same manner, if we pass from one day to 
the other, or from one month to the following one, so that at the same 
hour of the night the stars successively visible in the same part of the sky 
nre situate in constellations more and more eastern. 

We have already said that this second apparent movement of the 
starry vault is due to the translation of the Earth in its orbit This is 
effected with great slowness. Thu8» for example, the displacement, which 
requires six hours of diurnal rotation, demands three whole months of 
annual revolution. 



IV. 

THE CONSTELLATIONS (Continued). 

Our Sui*vey of the Starry Heavens (continued) — Southern Circumpolar Zone- 
Stars invisible at London. 

From the northern hemisphere of the Earth, where we have been placed 
until now to observe the starry vault, let us transport ourselves to the 
southern one. Let us choose a place, the distance of which from the 
Equator is precisely the same as that of our first post, that is to say, <Hie 
situated on the parallel which passes through the antipodes of London. 
liCt us suppose ourselves, for example, placed on a part of the coast of 
Patagonia, near to the south point of South America. There, all the stars 
forming the Northern circumpolar zone, which on the parallel of Paris 
never set, would be constantly invisible. Looking away from the Equator, 
that is to say, towards the North, we shall see pass before us, from one 
end of the year to the other, all the constellations of the equatorial zone 
which we have just described. 

But the stars will here be found arranged in an entirely inverse order, 
at least relatively to the horizon; so that the two stars of the great 
quadrilateral of Orion, which in London formed the base, appear as the 
upper side ; Sirius, which appears in the northern hemisphere to the left 
and below Orion, will be here found to the right, and higher on the 
horizon. This change of aspect is easily explained by the complete change 
of the observer's position. But if w*e look southwards, we shall be able to 
observe a number of stars unknown to the terrestrial zone which extends 
from the parallel of London as far as the northern pole. These are the 
constellations which surround the southern pole of the heavens, and which 
never set on our new horizon. If, then, we pass in review this zone, we 
shall have terminated our description of the whole celestial vault 

Let us choose the 20th of December, the period of the winter solstice, — 
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the commencement of tbe warm season in the eouthem hemispbete. It is 
midnight, and the perfectly pure atmosphere permilB oe to contemplate the 
sky in all its splendour. The Milky Way, ramified into diverse branches, 
rises eligbtly inclined on the horizon, on the left, that is, the eastern side. 
But what at first most etrikes us in the celestial picture Bpreod oat before 




fig. 185. — aiMI lnil«iWo 



ns is the multitude of brilliant stars which follow the course of the Jlilky 
Way as far as the zenith, and, i)fla8in>{ over our heads, go liehind us, to 
rejoin Sirins. Procyon, Aldebaran, nearly on the northern horizon. 

Let ns begin by the constellations which compose this glorious girdle. 

Nearly at the height of the pole, four stars, one of which is of the first, 
and two of the second magnitude, form an elongated figure lying parallel to 
the horizon. These are the principal stars of the Southern Cnoas — the 
Pole-star of the South. 

Below the most brilliant star of the Cross, and between two brunches 
of the Milky Way, two stars of the first magnitude point out the great 
constellation of the Cestaur, in which the eye perceives five stars of the 
second magnitude. The Centaur extends to the east and north of the 
Cros8, which It nearly entirely snrronnds. We shall, in a future chapter, 
have occasion to speak of the brightest star of this constellation, which is 
not only remarkable for its light; we shall see that it forms a, system of 
two suns, revolving one round the other ; and also that it is the nearest to 
us among the stars the distances of which have been measured. 

Below the Centaur, and near the horizon, appear a great number of 
stars of the third and fonrth magnitudes, which form the constellation of 
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simple ; there are none deserving mention, and, with the exception of the 
etar B Sndr<x, none approach the third magnitude. 

There is not, then, in the southern sky, any star analogous to Polarit 
in the northern heavens. £ut we have already seen that this poverty of 
the polar regions is singnlarly compenaated by the number and brightneHH 
of the BtaiB irtiich entirely surronnd the zone which we have just described. 

Let ns add, that outside the Milky Way, and in the vicinity of the 
least brilliant parts of the zone, appear two objects which give to the starry 
vault a very singular aspect ; they are two whitish clouds of nneqnal size. 




FIj. 137.- 
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which seem, at first eight, detached portions of the Milky "Way itself; 
these are the Great and Little Clouds which astronomers still desig* 
nate nnder the popular name of Magellanic Clouds. We shall subsequently 
describe in detail these curions appearances. 

Now, that the appearance of the sky is known to ns, we will examine 
into it a little more closely, and study in detail these thousands of fires, 
these suns and groups of suns, which the telescope multiplies with such an 
astonishitag profusion. 
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V. 

DISTANCES OF THE STABS. 

DisUnres of some Surs from the Earth — Time required br light to reach the 
nearest Stars — A rough sketch of the Dimensioiia of the Visible UniTerse. 

Thk Btan are bubs. 

Each of thofle Inminoiu points, which the onaaBisted aght leTealB to 
US by thouBanda on the vanlt of heaven, which the teleaoope shows by 
millions in the depths of space, shines with its own light. Each star is a 
focus from which, doabtless, bodies analogous to the planets of our own 
system, and forming with their central snn a system omilar to onrs, receive 
light and heat. The stupendous conception, which affirms the whole 
visible universe to consist of an almost infinite multitude of suns, is no 
longer a gratuitous hypothesis, or a simple conjecture ; it is one of thp 
most firmly established truths of astronomy. 

The data which science now possesses relating to the immense distances 
of the stars, of those even nearest to the Sun, place the fundamental fact, 
that each star is a light-source, and does not shine with radiance borrowed 
from the Sun, beyond all doubt 

We will in this place go over the evidence on which this assertion 
depends. We shall, by-and-bye, endeavour to give an idea of the methods 
which have furnished it. 

As long as we were dealing with our own system, we found it possible 
to express the various distances by taking the diameter of our own globe 
as a standard measure — as a unit Thus^ we found the mean distance 
from the Earth to the Sun to be about 11,500 Earth diameters, ' or 
91,400,000 miles ; and the vast distances which separate the Sun from 
the planets, situated on the confines of the Solar system, were expressed 
in the same manner. But when, breaking the bounds of our Solar system, 
astronomers wished to measure and to express the distances of the stars, 
even of the nearest among them, they soon found that the former unit, or 
sounding-line, vanished into a point compared with the immensity to 
which they had to apply it. 

Nay, even the radius of the terrestrial orbit itself, a measuring-rod of 
some 91,400,000 miles in length — a distance which a cannon-ball would 
require twelve years to traverse— was soon found insufficient, and still 
remains so for a great many stellar distances ; but the improvements 
continually effected in the methods of observation, and in the measuring 
instruments themselves, have at length enabled some of our most celebrated 
astronomere to measure approximately the distances of some few stars, and 
to tell us how many radii of the Earth's orbit they are removed from us. 

The first result obtained was in the case of a star, nearly invisible to 
the naked eye, situated in the constellation of the Swan, and marked 61 in 
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the star-maps and catalognes.* The distance of this star, the first in the 
order of discovery, the second in the scale of magnitude, is nearly three 
times as great as that of one of the brightest stars of the heavens, Alpha 
(a) Centauri, which, according to our present knowledge, is the nearest to 
us of all the stars. 

Alpha Centauri is distant from us more than 200,000 times the mean 
distance of the Sun- from the Earth — about 19,000,000,000,000 miles. 
The most powerful imagination in vain tries to picture this fearful dis- 
tance ; in vain the mind would heap line upon line, number upon number, 
to bridge the immensity of this abyss. Let us see if, by some other 
means, by images, or comparisons, we can — though certainly not with 
the precision which attaches to numbers — appeal to our senses to com- 
prehend this fact. 

Every one knows with what wonderful rapidity light travels; the 
light-waves are propagated at the rate of 186,000 miles a second. Now, 
a very simple calculation will show that a light-ray, leaving a Centauri, 
will not reach our eye till the end of three years and seven months. When, 
on the surface of our Eartli, on this grain of sand belonging to the system 
governed by our Sun, we endeavour to picture to ourselves a long distance 
— a hundred or a thousand miles, for instance — it is with difficulty we 
can form an idea of it. We can only represent it well to ourselves by 
associating with the sense of sight the perception of time : we ask our- 
selves, for example, how many hours or days are necessary to accomplish 
the distance. What is, then, this distance of 186,000 miles which light 
traverses in a second ? This distance is an abyss to our imagination. 

But, lastly, supposing we could grasp, as in a bird's-eye view, this 
distance, already so considerable, let us associate it with the short duration 
of a second ; and then let us imagine that a single day of twenty -four 
hours contains 86,400 such intervals : and let us stay to contemplate the 
enormous distance to which the luminous ray would arrive after a day's 
journey — ^it will have plunged into space to a depth seven times greater 
than the distance of Neptune. Still, according to what we have just 
stated, it would not have accomplished the thousandth part of its route; it 
must continue its course for 1300 days with the same tremendous velocity, 
journeying ever on during three entire years before it attains the nearest 
star — that brilliant sun of the southern heavens, a Centauri. Such, in 
every direction, are the dimensions of the space devoid of stars which 
surrounds our Solar system. 

And, nevertheless, the stars nearest to us only are here in^ question. 
From a Lyrse, from the sparkling Sinus, light requires more than twenty 
years to reach us ; from the Pole Star half a century is needed. Lastly, 
to traverse the space which separates Capella from the world on which we 

* The fame of this first and important d.'termina'ion is due 1o the illustrious 
astronomer BesseL Peters, the two Struves, Htndcieon, Maclear, Sch jter, and 
Wichmann, have also distinguished themselvas in :he?e researches. 
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live, or, as it may be stated, 400,000,000,000,000 miles, 72 years, or a 
man's whole lifetime, would be required. 

Shall we endeavour to obtain, from another point of view, an idea of 
these distances ? Suppose a spectator placed at one of the extremities of 
the line which joins our Sun to a Oentauri. At this point, the entire 
radius of the Earth's orbit would be hidden by a thread of a -^ inch in 
diameter, held at a distance of 650 feet from the eye : that is, a line 
91,400,000 miles in length, looked at broadside on at this distance, would 
appear but as an imperceptible point. 

We give below a table of the principal distances already determined, 
expressed in radii of the Earth's orbit ; they can be converted into miles 
by multiplying them by 91,400,000 miles, the length of that orbit. 

We give also the number of years required by light to travel the 
different distances : 

Radii of Earth's orbit. Tears. 
a Centanri 211,330 . . 3'0 



01 Cygni 550,920 

Vega 1,330,700 

Sirius 1,375,000 

i UrsflB Majoris 1,550,800 

Arcturus 1,022,800 

Polaris 3.078,000 

CapeUa 4,484,000 



9-4 
210 
220 
25-0 
200 
50-0 
720 



[These estimates may for the present remain, though other measure- 
ments have been given for several of these stars. Thus the recent measure- 
ment for Gl Cygni reduce that star's distance in the proportion of 7 to 11, 
while those for Sirius reduce that star's distance in the proportion of 5 to 
0. It is, in fact, tolerably clear that, with the single exception perhaps 
of a Centauri, the stars are at distances beyond our present means of 
measurement — R. A. P.] 

Other smaller distances are also known, but with less precision ; nearly 
all are still greater than those here given. None as yet known are less 
than the distance of a Centauri. 

Thus, if we imagine a sphere having for its centre the Sun, and for its 
radius 200,000 times the mean distance of the Sun from the Earth, none 
of the innumerable stars which we see shining during our nights will be 
comprised within it And, nevertheless, the volume of this ideal sphere 
contains 275,000,000,000 times the entire volume of our planetary sphere 
— the radius of which stretches from the Sun to Neptune. The comets 
have here fuU scope to accomplish their most excentric revolutions, and to 
describe ellipses bordering on the parabola. 

If we now imagine our Sun plunged in space, to the distance of the 
nearest star, and calculate, according to the laws of optics, what will be 
the reduction of its light, we find that it will but put on the brightnees of 
A star of the second magnitude, that it will shine with the brilliancy of the 
Pole Star, and the principal stars in the constellation of the Great Bear. 

Is it now understood how impossible it is that the stars can shine by 
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reflected light ? At the distance at which the nearest of them are from the 
Sun they receive from the focus of our world a light the intensity of which, 
as we have just shown, does not exceed that of a star of the second magni- 
tude. If each star were a dark body, the light which it would receive from 
the Sun would he at most equal to that received by us on our darkest 
nights, when but a single star pierces through a thick stratum of clouds. 
And even this feeble glimmer would require to again traverse the immense 
abyss which separates the star from the Earth, before it reaches us twinkling 
and brilliant as we see it. We might then affirm, on this ground alone, 
which supplies most incontestable evidence, the astronomical truth, which 
we announced at the beginning of this chapter. [But there is much more 
convincing proof to which we shall refer anon.] 

The stars, then, are suns. Each of them is a focus of light and heat, 
and probably the centre of a system which comprises, like ours, planets, 
satellites, and comets. Each star, in fact, may represent a system. 

The distances of some stars- being approximately known, is it possible 
to deduce from them their real dimensions, as has been done in the case of 
the planets and the Sun ? It is not, and for a simple reason : the apparent 
diameter of the most brilliant stars is so small that it defies all measure- 
ment. The finest spider's web, placed at the focus of an optical instrument, 
entirely hides the disk of these bodies. When, by the movement of the 
Moon across the constellations, the limb of our satellite reaches a star, the 
occultation is instantaneous. The extinction of the light, instead of being 
gradual, is sudden and complete. This fact is not extraordinary, when we 
consider that the diameter of the Sun, removed to the distance of the nearest 
star, would- not measure a hundredth of a second of arc, — an angular 
quantity so small that it is entirely inappreciable. 

But if we suppose that the intrinsic intensity of the light be the same, 
for Sirins for example, as for the Sun of our system, we shall arrive at 
pretty dear, if only conjectural, views on the dimensions of this magnificent 
star. On this hypothesis the diameter of Sirius would be fifteen times that 
of our Sun ; so that, even in granting to its light an intrinsic brightness 
triple that of the Sun, the dimensions of Sirius would still be five timea 
greater, and its volume would be 125 times that of the Sun. 

Doubtless these numbers are below the reality ; doubtless, also, in the 
multitude of worlds, so distant and so different from ours, the most varied 
dimensions distingidsh the central bodies and the spheres in which their 
direct action is felt 

So much for our first sketch of the dimensions of the visible universe. 
We shall return to this interesting subject when we describe the structure 
of this vast entemblCf such as the most recent investigations in sidereal 
astronomy present it to us. 

We shcdl also consider not only isolated stars, but systems of sums, and 
the series of groups forming clusters more and more numerous, and more 
and more extensive. 
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VI. 

MOVEMENTS OF STARS. 

St4urs not ImmovaMe in Space — Measure of tbeir proper Motions: Velocities of 
some of them — Translation of the Solar System through Space. 

It was for a long time believed that the stars preserved invariably their 
relative positions ; that they and the Sun also were immovable in spaoe. 
Henoe the term Jixed ttars, which has so long been assigned to them, in oppo- 
sition to the wandering ones, or planeti. Modem astronomical observation, 
rendered mnch more precise by the perfection of the instruments now em- 
ployed, has at length exploded the idea of the immovability of the stars. 

Movement is the common law of all bodies. In our Solar system the 
planets and their satellites are endowed, as we have seen, both with a 
movement of rotation round their centres, and with a movement of revo- 
lution round their common focus. As to the Sun, it is now known that 
he also turns on his axis in about twenty-five days ; and, lastly, comets 
likewise possess rapid movements, which carry them to great distances 
beyond the limits of the planetary world. 

More than this, the Sun himself moves through space, and draws with 
him all his numerous train, and yet the distances and relative positions of 
the different stellar bodies undergo no apparent change. Member of a 
vaster system, and one still unknown, he describes in thousands — in 
millions — of centuries, perhaps, his immense orbit 

The same thing holds \vith all the other suns or stars ; the movements 
of a great number among them have been demonstrated, and already even 
we possess some knowledge of the direction and velocity of these movements. 

Let us endeavour to show, by the aid of a familiar comparison, how it 
is possible to assure ourselves of these facts. 

Let us suppose ourselves immovable in the centre of an extensive plain, 
crossed by roads and railways in various directions, on which pedestrians, 
carriages, and trains, are travelling with varying velocities. If these moving 
bodies are near us, they app)ear to move vaih. great relative rapidity. But 
the more distant they are, the more their apparent velocity will diminish, 
until, when on the horizon, they appear to move with a slowness whidi 
nearly approaches a state of rest ; at this moment, if we examine them 
with a telescope, their apparent velocity will again recover somewhat of the 
rate it had lost, but only to vanish again in proportion as the dbtance be- 
comes more considerable. 

It is thus with the proper movements of the stars ; at first completely 
imperceptible, they have at length been revealed to astronomers furnished 
with powerful instruments, and provided, moreover, with measuring 
apparatus of infinite delicacy. It has thns been shown that many stars 
are displaced with unequal velocities and in different directions. But we 
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must not be mistaken in the magnitude of these movements, or think we 
can detect them in a single observation ; it requires, indeed, the patient 
observations of years to establish them. 

Let us quote some examples. 

The brightest star of BoOtes, Arctnrus, requires a whole century to 
traverse only the eighth part of the diameter of the Moon, a Centanri, in 
the same interval of time, is displaced a quantity measured by the fifth of 
this diameter. Many others move more slowly still. The most rapid 
movements are those of the star 61 Gygni, the distance of which has, its 
we have seen, been measured, and of two stars of the southern heavens, one 
in the constellation of the Indian, the other in the Ship. 

Nevertheless, these three bodies would each require more than 300 years 
to move across the starry vault a distance equal to the Moon's diameter. 

Of course it is only here a question of apparent velocity. To deter- 
mine the real velocity, the distances of the stars of which the proper 
motion is measured must be known ; now, this element is known but for 
a few among them. 

It has thus been found that Arctnrus moves through space with a 
velocity not less than 54 miles a second. We give a table of some of the 
velocities* which have been determined : — 

Miles a second. 

Arctaras 54 

01 Cygni 40 

Capella :J0 

Sirius 1-4 

a Centaiiri l-') 

Vega l:l 

Polaris IJfr 

Thus these stars, which were believed to be fixed, are in perpetual 
motion ; nay, the velocity of some of these distant worlds much exceeds 
that of the planetary bodies, which varies, as we have seen, between three 
and thirty miles a second. The Earth, which moves in its orbit with such 
prodigious rapidity, travels three times more slowly than Arctnrus. 

How have we arrived at the knowledge of the fact that the Solar 
system itself in its entirety moves through space ? Another familiar 
comparison will help us to answer this question. Let us place ourselves 
again in the centre of an extensive plain, bordered at the horizon on every 
side with rows of trees difierently grouped. So long as we ourselves are 
at rest, these objects keep the same relative positions and distances. But 
if we move in any one direction, what happens ? As we walk, the trees in 
front of us open out — are gradually separated ; while behind us, on the 
contrary, they will gradually get nearer together, will dose up ; whilst on 
either side they will seem to recede in a direction contrary to our move- 
ment ; these are, it is clear, merely effects of perspective. But between all 

* These velocities are possibly still greater, since the paths in space may be in- 
dined, whereas their projectious are here in question. 
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theM kppatent movements in variona directions, and the direction of oar 
walk, dtere ia an intimate connexion, tbe study of which, if we were not 
conscioUB of our movement, n'ouM enable us to detect it. 

Now tbe immense expanse of the heavens is onr plain, and the trees on 
the horizon are the stars and the constellstiona, and the traveller whom we 
have imagined to walk in a given direction ia the Snn and ita aystem. 

There are, however, bettveen our aupposition and the reality ditferencea 
which somewhat complii-ate the problem. The stara, as we hnve seen, 
have a real movement of their o"Ti, and there are other apparent move- 
ments, owing to the movement of revolution of the Earth, and tbe 
combination of this movement with the velocity of light. It bos, there- 
fore, been noceasary to nuravct these complicalal movementa, and*to eift out 
the real from tbe apparent onea. | 

If to these difficuitiea we add those which result from the extreme 
delicacy of tbe measurements required, and of the variation of the measur- 
ing instrumentj (hemselvee, an idea will lie formed of tbe eagacity, patience. 
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and genius, which have been necesaary to arrive at anch magnificent con- 
cluuons.* 

Towards what portion of the sky, then, are we travelling ? According 
to the moat recent cnlculatlona, the Sun is advancing towards a point 
situated in tbe constellation HerculeB-|- with anch velocity that in a year 
it traverses more than once nnd a half tbe radius of the terrestrial orbit, or 
153,000,000 miles — about i miles a second! [But the rate of motion 
cannot be regarded as determined with nearly the same accuracy aa the 
direction. — R. A. P.] 

* The lAtronomen wlici have attempted, disciiaaed, enil solved this beaDtiftal pro- 
blem, are, nmnns othen, Sir W. Hersrhel, Argelander, 0. Stnire, Kidler.and Paten. 

t On ths Htriiight line irhicli joini the tTo stnra <r and a oC this constellation, at 
■ quarter of the s.'iMiraiiii^ ill^taiiLi' fr»iii llie first. 
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The movement of t)ie San takes place, posBibly, round a oentro still 
unknown to as. The present opinion of astronomers is* in favoar of the 
Pleiades being the centre of this movement, but precise knowledge on this 
point is difficult to arrive at. 

If the stars move unequally or in different directions, — if the Sun 
progresses towards a certain point in the heavens, how will this eventually 
show itself in the aspect of the starry vault ? By a continual change, 
which will ultimately give to the constellations groupings vastly differing 
from those under which they are at present seen. ' The Southern Cross,' 
says Humboldt, ' will not always keep its characteristic form, for its four 
stars travel in different directions and with unequal velocities. At the 
present time it is not known how many myriads of years must elapse until 
its entire dislocation.* We may, then, rest quiet, and study the sky as it 
is, without fearing present confusion : let us leave to our descendants of the 
year 9000 to determine the position which the star of the Hunting Bogs, 
known as No. 1830 Groombridge, will then occupy. It may possibly be 
found in Berenice's Hair ! 

[The Astronomer Koyal has recently devised a method by which the 
whole problem of the Sun's proper motion has been solved de novo, and on 
principles undoubtedly far more exact than any yet applied. It may be 
thus described. Let us conceive that the Sun has a certain motion in 
space : that is, let us assign a velocity v and a direction indicated by 
certain mathematical relations, — the angle, namely, at which the line of the 
Sun's path is inclined to three fixed lines in space at right angles to each 
other. Now, when this is done, we can deduce an expression for the ap- 
parent motion of each star on the celestial sphere, on the supposition that 
the assumed solar motion is stopped. In order to do this, however, we 
must adopt some hypothesis as to the probable distances of the stars of 
various orders, and also as to the probable errors in the estimated proper 
motions of the stars. These considerations being attended to, and the sum 
of all the motions (or rather of their squares) deduced on the above as- 
sumption, we have then to find what values for v and for the three angles 
referred to above, make the sum leait. These values are the most probable 
elements of the Sun*s motion. It will be noticed that the process is free 
of all hypothetical considerations except those depending on the distance ot 
the fixed stars, and on the probable nature of errors of observation. The 
results obtained by Airy's method, skilfully worked out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Dunkin of the Greenwich Observatory, accord most 
satisfactorily with those obtained by other methods. But, although the 
result which gives the greatest reduction of the stars* apparent motions, 
accords well with former results, the reduction is not so great as theoreti- 
cally it might be expected to be. The present writer has shown that from 
the observed average proper motions of the different orders of stars, the 
distances of the fainter stars have probably been overrated, — and that the 
reduction will be materially increased when this consideration is taken into 
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acooont By mapping the stellar motions, he has also shown that signs of 
itar-drifi exist in certain regions of the heavens, which tend to account for 
the smallness of the corrections dednoed by Airy*s method. Spectroscopic 
analysis affords a means of determining the motions of the stars in the 
direction of the line of light For if a star is receding, the wave-length of 
any definite portion of its light mnst be lengthened, and vict rfersd. Thus, 
if the position of some known line in a star's spectrum can be compared 
with the position of the same line in the sjtectmm of a terrestrial element, 
any shift of position indicates whether the star is receding or approaching. 
In this way several of the brighter stars have been dealt with by Mr. 
Huggins, and motions of recession and approach, amounting in some cases 
to 30 or 40 miles per second, have been recognised. This method has 
afforded an interesting confirmation of the present writer's views about 
star-drift, sets of stars having equal thwart -motions being found to have 
etpal motions of recession or of approach. — R. A. P.] 



VII. 

DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE STARS. 

Distinction between Optical and Physical Doubles — Characteristics of the latter—- 
Movements of Keyolutiou of Double Stars — Multiple Systems. 

There is, in the vicinity of Vega, the brightest star in the constellation ot 
the Lyre, a small star which appears elongated to some possessed of veiy 
keen eyesight, and this app)earance suggests that it may really be composed 
of two luminous points ; indeed it is only necessary to examine it with 
an opera-glass to see that it really consists of two stars separated by 
an interval equal to about the ninth part of the apparent diameter of 
the Moon.* 

Here, then, we have an example of a coarse and easily divided double 
star, which a keen eye or an opera-glass of small magnifying power is 
Hufficient to separate into its components. But this is not aU ; if we em- 
ploy an instrument of considerable optical power to examine each of the 
two stars of which the coarse double is composed, we find that each com- 
ponent itself consists of two stars so near together that the intervals 
separating them are not more than the nj^th part of the total distance of 
the couples themselves,t so that we have here a dovble^doMe star. A 
6tar which appears single to the haked eye becomes quadruple when ex- 
amined with a powerful telescope. 

A century ago, only about twenty double stars were known ; now, 

* :r 27". The star ia Epsilon (i) Lyrae. f Struve* 
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however, we possess catalogues of more than 6000.* Now, is the union 
of two smiB in a sinall apace of the starry vault to be looked npon as purely 
acddeatal, or must we rather consider it to indicate a real physical con- 
nexion of the two bodies — a real system 1 

On the first supposition, the proximity of the two stars to each other 
would be attributed to an efiect of perspective ; the stars themselves, though 
widely differing in their dbtance from as, lying in the same line of sight. 
In the second case, the two Buns are at nearly equal distsncee, and their 
apparent connexion proceeds from the relative smaUnese of the interval 
which separates them. 

Hence a shifting of double etars into optical and physical pairs. As 
soon as the number of double stars began to increase, it was thought ex- 
tremely probable that groupings of this kind migbt not all be owing to 
the effecte of perspective ; and the existence of real systems of suns was 
snggeeted, before even observation bad directly confirmed it ; this sugges- 
tion has since been abundantly justified. 

Oat of a total nnmber of 6000 double stars known at the present time, 
Ci50 have been demonstrated to be physically connected systems — two 
SUDS, tnming round a common centre of gravity. There are still more 
complicated groups — systems of three, or four, or even more suns. In the 
constellation of Orion, near the centre of the p;1orious nebula which we shall 
soon describe, there is a system where 
the unaided sight only distinguishes 
a luminous point. With the help of 
a powerful telescope, however, this 
point is divided into four stars; these 
can be seen in a small telescope, in 
the form of a trapesium ; but when 
the telescope of 5 or C-inclies aperture 
is need, two of the stars in the trape- 
zium are .themselves seen to be accom- 
panied by two other very small stars, 
forming altogether a group of six 
suns (fig. 139). ' Probably,' says Humboldt, ' the sextuple star, i Orionis 
(generally called the " trapezium of Orion"), constitutes a real system, for 
the five smaller stars have the same pro])er motion as the principal one.' 
We may add, that ilr. Lassell has discovered a seventh star in this 
remarkable system, so that i Ononis is a septuple star. An attentive study 
of this gronp, on which the attention of astronomers is fixed, as it forms 
such an admirable test-object for their instruments, will eventually show 
US what tmtb there is in Humboldt's statement ; the various stars will be 

• Kireb, Bradley. Flsmsleed, Tobia* and Chrislian JUjer, Sir W. Hers«heI,iQ Uie 
last ceatui? ; ttie tvo StrnieB, BeiHel, Aix*^lauiler, Knck« and Gall. Prensa aad 
Midler, and Sir John Herschel and Barnhnm, in ili« piv^i^ni one, bave assisted in the 
dUeoveij of these pairs, no' 
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seen to progress in their orbits, and science will be enriched w-ith a new 
fact well worthy the attention of geometers : — the reciprocal and simol- 
taneons movement of seven suns. 

What magnificence, what variety is there in the constitution of the 
sidereal universe ! Our Solar system places bef>re us the grand spectacle 
of a central star surrounded with more than a hundred planetary bodies 
and thousands of comets harmoniously executing their eternal evolutions 
round the focus of their heat, their light, and life. 

In the unfathomable space which surrounds our system, have been 
revealed to us, at prodigious distances, millions of stars, which are so many 
suns, surrounded doubUess, for the most part, with a cortege of planets like 
our own. And more than this, among these myriads of systems, we 
become acquainted with some which present to us the more marvellous 
association still of suns grouped by twos, and threes, and fours, moving 
round each other in the same manner as with us the planets move round 
their common centre. 

Not only is the division of double stars into optical and physical couples 
not arbitrary — founded as it is on precise observations — but it has 
furnished valuable data for the solution of several most important pro- 
blems in stellar astronomy. A word on this subject. We can at once 
recognise that the two components of a double star or a real or physical 
system, when the movement of revolution of one round the other is observed. 
Thus the satellite of Castor,* and those of the stars, i\ Cassiopeae, jo Serpen- 
tatii, ^ Ursfis Majoris, have completed an entire revolution since the epoch 
(1670) of the first observations. 

The physical couples are again distinguished by another character, — a 
common proper motion : that is to say, when this is in the same direction 
and extent, it is extremely probable that we are dealing with a veritable 
system, although their movement of revolution is so slow that we cannot 
detect it. As to the opticaUy double stars, they are distinguished by the 
opposite characteristics ; in other words, no movement of revolution can be 
detected in them, and the proper motion of one is not participated in by 
the other. Such is the case with the optical couples formed by the com- 
panions of Vega, Atair, Pollux, and Aldebaran. 

If the double stars of the first kind — the physically connected ones — 
have increased man's knowledge of the constitution of the Universe, by 
showing the identity of the laws which govern the stellar worlds with those 
of the movements of the planets, the optical double stars have furnished, 
as we shall see in a future chapter, the means of measuring distances, and 
thus of sounding the depths of the heavens. 

We will now proceed to give some details of the principal double 

* Castor is a binary srstom to which, accordiog to Strnve, doubtless belongs a , 
tliird star, which participates in the proper movement of the two others. Here Uien 
are two snns accompanied with a third snn fifteen times more distant from the first 
than id the second. 
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starBy the movements of wbich have been observed and the orbits cal- 
cnlated. 

There exists in the constellation of the Great Bear, very near that of 
the Lion, a star designated in the catalogues by the Greek letter £, known 
as a double star since 1782. The two components of this system are, one 
of the fourth, the other of the fifth magnitude. The movement of revolution 
of the second round the first ^ having been detected, a French astronomer, 
Savary, determined by calculation the elements of the orbit The period 
of revolution is sixty -one years, whence it follows that, since the discovery 
of the system, the orbit has been entirely traversed, and that one-third of 
the second period is already completed. 

The elliptical or oval form of the orbit of this binary is very decided ; 
its excentricity is comparable to the orbits of our periodical comets, since, 
even among the telescopic planets, there is no orbit which differs so much 
from a circle. But among the double stars there are some the orbits of 
which are still more elongated. Such is that of a Centauri, the period of 
revolution of which exceeds seventy -eight years. 

We may cite the following periods of double stars which have been 

determined:— jHerculis 30 years 

^ Cancri 59 „ 

fi, Coronae Borealis .... 00 „ 

p OpbincLi 92 „ 

yVirginis 1)0 „ 

01 CjgDi 45e „ 

There is, as is seen by this table, great variety in the periods, the 
latter surpassing the first by twelve times. But it is probable that some 
still more divergent vnW be found. In Berenice's Hair, and in the Lion, 
there are two pairs, the first of which has a period of less than fourteen 
years, whilst the second completes its orbital movement in twelve oenturie8.f 

If we have been able to determine the form of the paths described by 
these pairs of suns, and the duration of their periodical movements, we are 
gtOl — to speak generally — far from knowing the absolute dimensions of 
the orbits : to determine these we must, of course, know the distances of 
the stars from us. We know this, however, in the case of a Centauri and 
61 Oygni. . 

The mean distance from each other of the two stars which compose 
the second of these systems is not less than 1,000,000,000 mUes. Com- 
pared to the distances of the planets from the Sun, this distance is com« 
prised between those of Saturn and Uranus. The orbit of the companion 
of 61 Cygni has a mean radius of about forty-five times the dbtanoe of 
the Sun from the Earth, or more than 4,000,000,000 miles. Let us bear in 
mind, that such dimensions are quite lost to the unaided sight; so immense 
is the distance of these stars that a powerful telescope only can divide them. 

^ Or, rather, the movement of each star round the common centre of gravity of 
the systeml 

f Both these periods are, however, uncertain. 
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That astronomy has arrived at such a point of perfection as to be able 
to calculate the elements of such distant systems is indeed an admirable 
result, and a proof of the power of calculation when supported by obser- 
vations worthy of confidence. But this is not all : it is now demonstrated 
that the laws which rebate the stellar systems are identical with those 
which govern the bodies of our own system ; we have thence been able 
to form an approximate estimate of the mosses of these bodies. Thus 
it has been found that Gl Cygni — that small star scarcely visible to the 
naked eye — ^weighs more than a third of our Sun. 

Quite recently, the exactitude of these theoretical deductions has re- 
ceived a brilliant confirmation. Every one knows Sirius, the brightest 
star of the heavens. While studying with minute care the proper move- 
ment of this magnificent sun, the illustrious Bessel — one of the greatest 
astronomers and geometers of the century — susp)ected the existence of a 
satellite, the mass of which, acting on the central star, produced variations 
in its movement. Was this satellite a dark body analogous to our planets, 
or a secondary sun, the light of which is lost in the dazzling rays of 
Sirius ? On this point nothing was kno\iii ; other astronomers attempted 
the same problem, and one of them, M. Peters, calculated for the unknown 
orbit a period of fifty years. Such was the state of things when an Ame- 
rican optician, Mr. Alvan Clark, on the 31st of January, 1862, in turning 
a new and powerful telescope on Sirius, discovered the satellite, the cause 
of the observed perturbations. Since that time it has been again seen by 
other astronomers ;* and it now remains to verify by observation the orbit 
and period calculated before its discovery. 

When a branch of science, scarcely known two centuries ago, and 
cultivated steadily less than a hundred years, arrives at such results, what 
may we not hope for the future progress of sidereal astronomy ? 

Doubtless, many points will long remain in the domain of conjecture. 
But, without overstepping probabilities, it will gradually be more and 
more possible to form a correct idea, both of the unity of the laws which 
govern the celestial bodies, and of the infinite variety of the phenomena 
which they offer to man's observation. 

We may thus liken the innumerable suns scattered over the heavens 
to the central body of our own system. Doubtless, round each revolve 
other bodies; some like our planets; others, perhaps, gaseous, like our 
comets. The phenomena of day and night, and of the seasons, again 
occur in those secondary worlds, rendered invisible by their immense dis- 
tance. By carrying ourselves to the phenomena of our planetary system, 
we can conceive those eternally going on in the worlds of which we speak. 

But how much more varied still must be the phenomena in those 
systems, composed of two or three, or even more suns, with their varying 
lights and heats, sometimes combined and sometimes experienced in succes- 

* The Rev. W. R. Dawes in England, M^. Chacomac and Goldschxnidt at Paris, 
Mr. Lassell at Malta, Father Secclii at Rome. 
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sion. Let us imagine ourselves, for example, on one of the planets of the 
triple sun xp Cassiopen ; the movements of rotation and revolution of such 
a planet, combined with the movements of revolution of the three light- 
giving bodies, would bring on its horizon sometimes one, sometimes the 
other of the suns of the system, and sometimes, also, two or three at a 
time. To periods of day and night would succeed periods of continuous 
day ; and the temperature and seasons would vary also by reason of ever 
new conditions. To these we must add the varieties of colour which 
characterise the lights of the component stars of the system — ^varieties 
which would produce on the planet sometimes red days, sometimes green 
or blue ones, or even days illuminated by a light compounded of these 
three colours, in varying proportions : an idea will thus be formed of the 
odd effects of light, and singular contrasts which objects must present 
according to the hour of the day and the time of the year. 

That brings us naturally to say a few words on the colour of the stars 
in the simple or multiple systems. 



VIII. 

COLOURED STARS. 

Variety of Colonrs presented by the Stars — Coloarii of Single Stars — Col ours of 
Doable and Multiple Stars — Variations observed in Colour; presumed Causes 
of tJ^eir Changes. 

The rapid variations of brightness, which a star presents to the naked 
eye, are ordinarily accompanied with instantaneous changes of colour ; 
and to these two phenomena combined has been given the name of ' scin- 
tillation.' It iS; however, known that these changes do not take place in 
the star, but are caused by our atmosphere, through which the luminous 
waves reach our eye. 

But, independently of these apparent and ever-changing tints, the 
stars possess real and constant colours, arising from real differences in the 
nature of the light which they emit. 

This we can all see for ourselves. If we observe some of the most 
brilliant stars in the heavens, it will be remarked that the light of Sinus, 
of Vega, of Regulus, and of Spica, is perfectly white, whilst Betelgeuse, 
the brightest star in Orion, and Aldebaran, show a decided red tint. 

The Greek astronomers, as remarked by Arago, only recognised red 
and white stars. Now, however, that this branch of observation is care- 
fully cultivated, all colours, all the tints of the rainbow, have been de- 
tected in the light of different stars.* 

* Observations of this nature are very delicate ; and although the use of tele- 
scopes renders them more certain, as the star if deprived of nearly all its scintilla- 
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undergo, is still, as we have before remarked, not entirely accounted for. 
' It most be left to time and careful observation/ says Arago, ' to teach us 
if the green or blue stars are not suns in the process of decay, if the different 
tints of these bodies do not indicate that combustion is operating upon them 
at different degrees.' 

[Spectroscopic analysis shows that usually the colour of a star is due 
to the presence of absorptive vapours in the starts atmosphere cutting off 
certain portions of the light Thus the orange component of the double 
star Albireo has a spectrum crossed by several buids in the blue and 
violet, while the blue component has a spectrum showing many strong 
lines in the red and orange portions. — R. A. P.] 

All that can be at present said with certainty is, that the celestial 
spaces, far from presenting to us immutability and immobility, are the 
theatre of incessant movement and continuous transformation. The study 
of variable stars, and of new or temporary stars, which have suddenly 
appeared to disappear as suddenly, will again furnish us with decisive 
proof of a truth tiiat has taken us so long to learn. 



IX. 

VARIABLE STARS. 



Periodical Changes of Brillianoy of Mira Ceti, and Algol in Perseus — Other Variable 
Stars — Explanation of these Changes — Hypothesis of the Botation of Stars. 

There is in the constellation of the Whale a star marked on the maps by 
the Greek letter o (Omicron), which astronomers know also under the 
Latin name of Mtra (the marvellous). This star has been long remarked 
on account of the periodical variations of its brightness. During eadi 
interval of eleven months it passes through the following phases : 

During fifteen days it attains and preserves its maximum brightness, 
which is equal to that of a star of the second magnitude. Its light after- 
wards decreases during three months, until it becomes completely invisible, 
not to the naked eye only, but even to our telescopes.* 

It remains in Uiis state during five whole months, after which it re- 
appearsy its light increasing in a continuous manner during three other 
months. Its cyde of variability is then ended, and it attains again its 
maximum brightness to pass a second time through the same phases. 
These singular variations have been kno^vn since the end of the sixteenth 

* We are snrprised that observations of this singalar star have not been pursued 
with the most poweifiil instruments dnring the period of invisibility. It is onlj 
known that it is then below the eleventh magnitode. 
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centoiy ; but the exact measare of the period was only efiected a century 
later. At the present time it ia known with great predsion, and Is valued 
at 331 days, 15 hours, and 7 minatee. 

In tmth, inegularitiee have been discorered in the period of Mira; hot 
these irregolarities also are subjected to a periodicity which renders the phe- 
nomena still more interesting. The greatest brilliancy does not always rank 
it in the same magnitade. Sometimee it scarcely exceeds the fourth, whilst 
at certain epochs (in 1799, for example,*) its Hght was almost as brilliant 
as that of the first magnitade, and it was scarcely inferior to Aldebaran. 

Mira is not the only example of the periodical change of brightness of 
stellar hght; and the duration of the variations is not always bo long as in 
it. Algol, in the Head of Medusa, in 
the constellation of Perseus (fig, 140), 
is at least as interesting as Mira, but 
its period b mach shorter, and it b 
never invisible, even to the naked eye. 
A star of tlie second magnitude dur- 
ing two days and thirteen and a half 
hours, it suddenly decreases, and in 
three hours and a half descends to the 
fourth magnitade. Then its brightness 
regains the ascendant, and at the end 
of a fresh interval of three hours and a 
half attains its maximum. AD these 
<^anges are effected in less than three 
days, or, more exactly, in 2 days, 21 
hours, 49 minutes. 

Among the variable stars with long 
periods, Betelgense, one of the four stars 
of the great trapezium of Orion, may pj^ i 
also be mentioned : the period of this 
star is nearly 200 days. There is a star in the Smsn, the variations of 
which are efiected in 406 days. Three of the seven stars of the Great Bear 
vary in periods imperfectly known, hut they certainly embrace several years. 

In the nnmber of variable stars with short periods, S Cephei la dis- 
tinguished by the regularity of its changes of brightness, which last 
5 days, 8 hours, 40 seconds. This star has been observed since 1784, 

Lastly, there is agreatnumber of stars, the variabihty of which is proved 
without their periods having yet been determined, either because these 
periods are irregnlar, or because the time they occupy is very considerable. 

The preceding examples will suffice to give an idea of the interest 
attached to these singular phenomena, the cause of which, although sus- 
pected, is still unknown. The periodicity even of the changes observed 
indicates that the vaiiations of brightness are possibly produced by a 
" The et'j of NoTember, as sited in Eomfao' tit's 'Counis.' 
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movement of rotation of the variable itself, or by the movement of revolu- 
tion of a dark or opaque body round the luminous body. 

On the hypothesis of the rotation of the variable stars, it has been 
held that the different sides of the body vary in luminosity, and even, in 
certain cases, are completely dark.* Spots of large dimensions, analogous 
to solar spots, and encroaching on a part of the surface of these suns 
during long intervals of time, have been suggested to account for the 
phenomena. 

On the other hand, if each star be considered the focus of the move- 
ments of dark bodies similar to our planets, — an hypothesis which is far 
from being completely improbable, — it must happen to a certain number of 
them, that the planes of the orbits of these secondary bodies, if prolonged, 
would pass through our system. In this cose, at each revolution there 
would be an eclipse to our eyes of the central body, a partial or total 
eclipse, according to the dimensions and the respective distances of the 
dark satellite and its sun. Many satellites of unequal periods would then 
explain the different phases of variability. 

Another explanation of the variability of certain stars has been sug- 
gested by the' fact that, during the minimum of brightness, some of these 
bodies have appeared surrounded with a kind of mist. This is, that the 
variability is owing to the interposition of nebulous masses travelling 
through space, and which, not being self-luminoxis, would veil, or even 
quite extinguish, the stars in question. 

[The question of variable stars, one of the most puzzling in the whole 
domain of astronomy, has recently engaged the attention of Mr. Balfour 
Stewart. He remarks : * We are entitled to conclude that, in our own 
system, the approach of a planet to the Sun is favourable to luminosity^ 
and especially in that portion of the Sun which is next the planet. Let 
us take variable stars. The hypothesis which, without being physically 
probable, gives yet the best formal explanation of the phenomenon there 
represented, is that which assumes rotation on an axis, while it is supposed 
that the body of the star is not equally luminous on every part of its 
surface. Now if, instead of this, we suppose such a star to have a large 
planet revolving round it at a small distance, then, according to our 
hypothesis that portion of the star, which is near the planet, will be more 
luminous than that which is more remote ; and this state of things will 
revolve round as the planet itself revolves, presenting to a distant spectator 
an appearance of variation, with a period equal to that of the planet. Let 
lis now suppose the planet to have a very elliptical orbit ; then for a long 
period of time it will be at a distance from its primary, while, for a com- 
paratively short period, it will be very near. We should, therefore, expect 

* The idea of Manpertuis, that among the suns there are, doubtless, some of 
which the foims differ from a sphere, and which are presented to us, by reason of a 
movement of rotation^ sometimes in section, sometimes in plan, scarcely seems in 
accordance with the principles of mechanics, which account for the figures of 
celestial bodies. 
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a long period of darknesB, aud a comparatively cliort one of intense light, 
precisely what we have in temporary stars.'] 

Among the variaUe etara binary couplea are noticed. ' Sach is y 
Virginia, of which we have had occsaioii to cite the movement of revoln- 
tion. The two stare which compose it have changed in brightness, and 
the most brilliant baa become inferior to the other at the end of some 
years. The variable star, a Casfiiopete, is also a double star ; according to 
Stmve there are many others. ' That which is especially of great im- 
portance,' remarks that eminent astronomer, ' is, that it can be demonstrated 
from this variability of double stars, that they move round an axis of 
rotation, and that, in consequence, we have found a fresh analogy between 
these tyatema of many suns and our planetary system.' On the hypothesis 
of dark satellites it will be seen that, if the analogy seized upon is different, 
it is not less cnriouB. 

According to Mr. Hind, the colonr of a great number of variable stare 
is red : bnt that is not an essential characteristic; if Mira is of a red 
colour, when at its faintest, the light of Algol is white.* 

As we advance in the study of the stellar world, the apparent uniformity 
of the heavens, in which the indifferent spectator at first only sees a multi- 
tnde of Inminons pK>ints altvnys the same, always immovable, gives place 
to a most rich and varied picture. The number of phenomena of which 
we are the witnesses is only equalled by the moulds of time and space in 
which they are cast. 

* [We ore ennblec!. bj Uic kindness of Merars. Knott anil BaieDdell, to add hem 
a woodcat (flg. 14Ua), wbicli will give the reader an idea of the method adopted bj 
our absarrerB in this class of observations. 

By NQccessively contruting the apt-nure of t)ie telescope, stars of all ms^itadea 
cBii be made to disnppear. Finding br eiperimem irith what aperture stars of known 
magnitude became just extinguish ed, tlie ^... . 

aperture at which a star sn disappenrs be- 
come!) on index of its magnitude, trepara- is 
tory, therefore, to commencinf; operalions on 3 
a variable tXex, tile obserrer fumisbes bim- .<■ 
self vitb a chut of the surrounding stam, 
iriiii a 8ele<;ted list of conveoiently situated 
comparison atars, whose magnitude 1* care- 
fully measured in tbe manner we have 
indicated. The 'comparison stars' ai'e ^ 
lettered for convenience of reference. Tba f 
obserrer then compares tho variabla with 2 
those stars on the list which differ least from + 
it in brightness, and carefully estimates tbe 
difference ia tentlis of a iiingnitude. He 
thns obtains several independent values for 
the magnitude of the variable at tlie data of 
observation. Themeon of these isadopted ^ 
for the nigbt. The saccessive observations S 
are laid down ou cross-ruled paper, the '*' 
dates of observation forming the abscissie, 
and the mean magnitudes the co-ordinates. 
Through the points thus obtained a curve is 
and bom it the dates of 
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We have seen, in the Solar syetem, the most wonderful order governing 
the comhination of the movementB of the bodies which compose it, and 
the simplicity of the means by which the most astonishing differences are 
everywhere produced. In the sidereal world, the same hannony governs 
the suns even, the changes of which, as we have seen, are subjected to laws 
and regulated periods. 

It must not be thought, however, that it is necessarily thus with all 
celestial phenomena, and that regularity is the characteristic sign of the 
movements or transformations of stars. We are about to describe some 
phenomena which bear, for the most part, the appearance of sudden cata- 
strophes, or which, when they occurred gradually, were rapid enough for 
observers to regbter all their phases. These sudden changes will doubtless 
strike the imagination ; but our reason wiU none the more look upon them 
as prodigies, habituated as it is to see everything subjected to laws: 
Omnia reguntur numero, pondere et mensurd I 



X. 

TEMPORARY STARS. 

New Stars — Temporary Star of 1073— Lost Stars — Explanation of these sadden 

Appearances and Disappearances. 

' One night,' writes Tycho £rah6, ' as I was examining, as usual, the 
celestial vault, the aspect of which is so familiar to me, I saw with un- 
speakable astonishment, near the zenith, in Cassiopea, a star of extra- 
ordinary brightness. Struck with surprise, I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. To convince myself that there was no illusion, and to obtain the 
testimony of other persons, I called the workmen occupied in my laboratory, 
and I asked them, as well as all the passers-by, if they saw, as I did, the 
star which had so suddenly made its appearance. I learnt later, that in 
Germany the coach-drivers and others of the people had acquainted the 
astronomers of a strange appearance in the sky, and thereby furnished 
occasion for a renewal of the accustomed railing against scientific men.' 

It was in the course of November, 1572, that this strange apparition 
took place. 

The new star observed by Tycho had none of the appearances of a 
comet ; no nebulous head, no tail accompanied it ; it, moreover, remained 
completely immovable in the same point of the heavens during the 
seventeen months that it was visible. It twinkled in an extraordinary 
manner, and at first its bnghtness exceeded that of Vega, Sinus, and 
even Jupiter at its smallest distance from the Earth. * It could only be 
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compared,' Bays Tyclo, ' to that of Veniis in quadrature.' It a'so re- 
mained viidble in the day, at noon, when the eky was clear. But, by 
d^^rees, its light diminished in intensity. 

In January, 1S7S, it was already less brilliant than Jupiter ; from 
the month of April it pasaed from the first to the second magnitude ; 
after this it rapidly decreased, ar,d disappeared at last in March, 1574. 

Not only was thin 
extraordinary star va- 
riable in its brightness, 
but even its colour 
was snbjected to rapid 
changes; first, white 
daring the first two 
months, the period of 
its greatest brilliancy : 
afterwards it passed 
to yellow, then to red. 
Tycfao then compared 
it to Mars, to Betel- 
geuse, and eapeuslly 
toAldebaran. Lnstly, 

in the spring of 1573, yu.ui.-Nnr«idt™pot«yw«ofis 

the red colour reap- 
peared, and remained until the end of its visibility. 

Several similar appearances have been noticed in more remote times 
in various regions of the sky; two of them are especially interesting. 
They were observed in 94,'i and in 12C4, between Cepheus and Cassiopea, 
nearly in the same position us that taken up by the Pilgrim, the name 
given to the star of 1572. If this identity were actually established, 
temporary stars would then be shown to he no other than periodical 
variable stars, a conclusion at which we have before hinted ; and the only 
difference between them wonld arise from the ineiiuality of the cycle of 
vnriabiUty, and of the intensity of the variations. 

[From a careful reduction of the places recorded by Tycho Brahf', 
Argelander has arrived at the following figures, as giving its position 
for 1865 :— 



taking up the theory that this temporary star is really a long-period 
variable, he has been inquiring whether any suspicious star exists in or 
near the above place. He finds that D'Arreat has observed a star of the 
lOJ magnitude, in the following position : — 
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Many years ago observers sought in vain for a star in this position, and, 
it may be, that D' Arrest's star may be the great temporary star of 1572 
slowly recovering its light Nor are the intervals between the dates we 
have mentioned widely different; the mean of them gives 1885 as the 
epoch of its maximum.] 

Since the observation of Tycho Brah^, many temporary stars have 
been seen in the constellations of Seipentarius and Gygnns.* 

Bnt the most brilliant of all these — that of 1604, which was, how- 
ever, inferior to that of 1572 — ^was especially remarkable by its vivid 
scintillation ; it disappeared like the first, leaving no trace behind. 

Among these stars some have been recorded which, after having 
varied in brightness, have remained visible, preserving permanently their 
last phase of brightness. 

Lastly, some stars, the first appearance of which was not observed, 
have disappeared. Hence the names temporary Uart^ new stars, and losi 
stars, given to these three kinds of stars respectively. 

[In May, 1806, a star appeared in Corona Borealis, shining as a star 
of the second magnitude, in a place where a star of the tenth magnitude 
had been charted. Examined by Huggins and Miller with the spectro- 
scope, it was found to have a spectrum crossed by fine black lines, on 
which was superposed the spectrum of glowing hydrogen. As th^ star 
faded the hydrogen spectrum waned, finally disappeared. Probably there 
had been an outburst of glowing hydrogen, or a conflagration, in which 
hydrogen was the principal agent. The star, when at its brightest, was 
800 times brighter than it had before been, or than it now is. — R. A. P.] 

If the phenomena of variable stars are to be explained as due to some 
stupendous process of combustion — some sudden conflagrations taking 
place on the surfaces of bodies until then obscure, by progressive exIinctioiL 
inducing first a decrease of brightness, and afterwards disappearance — 
such catastrophes are well adapted to strike our imagination, and to de- 
stroy the ancient idea of the immutability of the heavens. 

Humboldt protests against the h3rpothesis of destruction : ' That which 
we see no more,' he says, ' has not necessarily ceased to exist . . . The 
eternal play of apparent creation and apparent destruction does not prove 
an annihilation of matter ; it is a pure transition towards new forms, de- 
termined by the action of new forces. Some stars, which have become 
obscure, may again suddenly become luminous, by the renewal of the 
same conditions which, in the first instance, developed their light.* 

Some astronomers attribute these appearances and disappearances to 
the movement of nebulous masses, not sdf-luminous ; a kind of cosmical 
cloud, interposed between the star and our system, might produce an 

* Most of the new or temporary stars have made their appearance either in or 
near the Milky Way. Tycho hence concluded that these bodies were formed of the 
matter of which this great nebula was then thought to consist; but this opinion, at 
present, is inadmissible, since it is now known that the Milky Way is entirely com- 
posed of distinct stars. 
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eclipee, and this oclipee might cease wlien the 'clonda' had entirely passed. 
Thas, lost stars, u well as new and temporary stara, would be at onoe 
explained. 

We will bring this chapter to a close with a description of the most 
aatonisbing of all the phenomena of this kind, — namely, the variations of 
the star ig ArgOs; a eingnlar star, 
which can be classed neither among 
the tempomr}' nor among the variable 
Btare. 

Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century this star was only of 
the fonrth magnitnde; less than a 
century afler, in 1751, it attained 
the second. Sixty years later, it again 
descended to its first brightness, 
increasing anew until the year 182G. 
From that epM)ch, it has passed 
through the most astonishing phases, 
osdllating between the first and 
second magnitudes, sometimes equal 
to a Cruris, then to a Gentanri ; sur- 
passing Canopus, and approaching lastly to Siritie. [It is now barely visible 
with the naked eye. — R. A. P.] The rapidity of these changes, their 
nneqnal periods, the long duration of tliia state of variability, the impos- 
sibihty of finding a law more or less regular, all contribute to make this 
beautiful star one of the most canons objects of the sky. 

Let UB think for a moment on the actual phenomena, which give rise 
to such metamorphoses. Let us reflect on tlie vicissitudes necessarily 
undergone hy the planets which move round such a etrange sun, arising 
from the variations in the intensity of its light and heat, and on tha 
stupendous changes which are the necessary coneeqnence. Perhaps onr 
Sun baa been, or will be one day, the scene of like variations, which are 
only, after all, the manifestations of the eternally active forces which govern 
all systems. 




Fi2. 141!.— Vuiobla Mr, BtaArgQa. 
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XI. 



STAR-GEOUPS. 



Are the stars that arc visible to the naked eye spread orderleaa on the 
celeetial vault? or ie there not between those, apparestly most closely 
connected, some real or physical connexion v^hich requires tia to rank them 
in natural gronps ? 

These questions have been already ptartly solved, by what is knotm of 
the double and multiple star-systems. Soon, exploring the regions of the 
sky visible by means of the telescope, we shall have to pass in review » 
multitude of stellar associations, in which auns are found so compact 
and so numerous, and the form of the groups so regular, that it is Im- 
possible to deny their reciprocal dependence. 

But long before the discovery of these islands, these archipelagos of worlds, 
scattered with such astonishing profnsion over the infinite, the naked eye 
had already diatingnisbed a 
certain number of groujts, 
tlie stars composing which 
were ao near together that 
it was impossible to doubt 
their physical connexion. 

buch, for example, is the 
group of the Pleiadee. 
tjucb, again, are the groupa 
known under the names of 
the Hyades, of Priesepe, 
nud of Berenice's Hair. 
All are visible to the naked 
eye, and good eyes distin- 
guish without difficulty 
the prindpal stars of the 
first-name<l groups. The 
Pleiades (Rg. 143) are sit- 
uated in the constellation 
of the Bull, which we can distinguish bo easily, to the north-west of 
Orion and Aldebaran. 

Of about eighty stars, which form the gronp of tiie Pldades, six an 
visible without the help of telescopes. Formerly, the Latin poet tells ns, 
seven were counted, which may be held to prove that one of them ia 
variable, and has diminished in brightness, or else has disappeared. 




PU;. IM.— Tha Fl«l*dM. (Dardiog) 



fBnt the power of different eyes in disting^uiahing Btara in a group of 
thii kind, variea extremely, and Ovid's remark, — > 

' Qiue Beptem dici, sei lamen esse aotenl,' 

althongh it atill ordinarily applies, must not be ineisted on too strongly. 
One member of the family of the Astronomer Koyal habitually sees seven 
stars, and on rarer occasiouB twelve — those shown in the accompanying 
digram (fig. 114).] 

The most brilliant, Alcyone, is of the third magnitude ; Electra and 
Atlas are of the fourth ; Merope, Maia, and Taygete, of the fifth. Three 
others again have received particnlsr names, ahhough they are below the 
limit of ordinary vision ; these are Pleione, Celeno, and Asterope, from the 
uzth to the eighth magnitude. All the others are only visible by the aid 
of a telescope ; but with an ordinary eIabk it is pn^iMhle to distinguish a 
large number. The Pleiades * i 
are known under the name of f 
the ^encoo^, doubtless because 
Alcyone appears in the group < 
as a hen surrounded with her ' 
chickeuB. 

The Myadet, which ara 
near the Pleiades, form a Icfjj 
numerous and more scattered 
group. The bright light i>r 
Aldebaran, which is, as \f, 
known, of the first magnitudo, 
renders them more difficult to 
distinguish with the naked eye. 

They appear In the rainy 
season. Hence their name (^f 
Hyades, from the Greek word 
which signifies ' to rain.' 

The connexion of the stars 
which compose this group '\i 
not so striking as in the case 
of the Pleiades. Nevertheless, 
it seems difficult to admit that tliey are quite independent of each other's 
attraction. In examining the position of these two groups in the viduity 
of the Milky Way, and observing tliat both are situated in the prolonga- 
tion of a branch of the great sone, we are almost entitled to consider them 

• The antnent poets also called Ihem Hesperides, or Atlnnlides. The name of 
Pleiades is stated to have b«en derived from liMt, which sif^nifieB ' lo navigate : ' 
because, acconling toLalande, in the Bpiinft and near the epoch, when they rise with 
the Sou, the season for navigalinn Ihe Mediterranean commences. Others snf that 
these stars vers dreaded by maritiers, on account of [he rains and stuims which 
•eemed to rise with theca, which Uiey attributed to their inSuenci'. 




with tlM ukod eya. 
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SB two clnsterB of sUrs belonging to tbe immense Btellar etratom whidi 
Burronnds ns, and in tlie midut of which it viU be eeen that the Snn 
bimaelf is placed. 

In Berenice's Hdr, most of the stars are vidUe to the naked eye, and 
are perfectly diBtinguished in the sky, a little to the east of the Lion. No 
very brilliant star in the vidiiity inconveniences the eye by efiacing thor 
light. 

The ne^ct group is dtuated in the Crab, and ie known under the name 
of Prfaepe ; it Ib viitible to the nnaasisted sight : but it is impoBaible to 
distinguish the separate stars without the help of a telescope. Never- 
theless, an instrument of moderate power eauly separates them, and they 
then take the aspect represented in fig. 146. 

The groups which we have jiiHt described form a transilioii between the 
etars scattered over the celestial vault and the more condensed clusters, the 
undefined aspect of which caused them formerly to be designated undo: 
I the general name of ^eb- 
I vite. [This designation, 
however,i8 now much more 
limited, as we shall see 
by-and-by.] 

DoabtlesB, if we could 
placeouTselveein space, and 
contemplate from a suffi- 
' cieutly distant stand-point, 
I the whole of the stars which 
I appear to us isolated, we 
should see them condensed 
into one or several distinct 
I groups, analogous to those 
of the Pleiades; whilst, 
% we to penetrate into 
midst of one of these 
F,f. H ,-T' ,- u; , ■. ^ li ,1 1 ,■: compoct clusters, wB should 

see the stars of which it is formed separated, and scattered over the celes- 
tial vault in such a way as to give it the aspect of our own heavens. 

[It is certain, however, that even among the stars visible in our own 
heavens, laws of aggregation and segregation can be noticed. Instead 
of that generally nuiform distribotion over the heavens which has so long 
been asBumed to prevail, there are regions where ludd stars are gathered 
together in much greater numbers than elsewhere, and others where such 
stars are remarkably infrequent. The present writer has indicated the 
regions of greatest richness and poverty. In the northern heavens the 
rich regions cover the north polar constellations, and extend to Lacerta, 
CygnuB, Lyra, and Hercules, In the southern tliey surround almost 
centrally the Greater Magellanic Cloud, and covernearly half of the southern 
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heavois. Bnt the Milky Way ia also a region of great richneBa, as re- 
Bpects lacid Mars (that u, stars visible to the naked eye), not ooly where 
it croeeea the before-nained rich regions, hnt throughout its whole extent. 
In the Bouthem heavena stars are nearly three times as richly spread over 
the Milky Way as over the heavens generally ; i n the northern the pro- 
portion is not quite ao great, bnt is still large. When we note that the 

Milky Way compared with __ 

the rest ef the he&vens as 
regards extent, is as 1 to 
10, while, as regards the 
nnmber of stars the ratio 
is as 1 to about 4^, we 
see at once that there is a 
well-marked aggregation 
of stars along the Milky 
Way. Yet the gaps and 
laamce in the Milky Way, 
and the Tegions of the sky 
bordering upon it, are sin- 
gularly bare of stars. The 
conclusion is obvions, and 
may be regarded as demon- 
strated, that the lucid stars 
seen on the Milky Way 
are really immersed among 
these stars (which must needs therefore be mnch smaller), whose combined 
light prodnces the milky light of the Galaxy. — R. A. P.] 

[Since the above was written the true nature of the Milky Way has 
been demonstrated by the constmcdon of a chart including all the stars 
visible in the northern heavens with a telescope 2^ inches in aperture, or 
321,000 stars in all. These, thongh only extending to the eleventh magni- 
tude, show the Milky Way almost exactly as Heis sees it with the naked 
eye, proving beyond dispute that the condusion above indicated is correct. 
— E.A.P.] 




Fig. IK.— Pmaepe ia Cancer. 
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XII. 

STAR-CLUSTERS. 

Clusters of Stars of Globular and Spberical Form — ^Enonnoos number of Stan ia 
certain Clusters— Clusters in Perseus, Centaurns, Toucan, Aquarius, ^c — Curious 
Forms of some Clusters. 

Ahonq Btar-dnstere, a very unall number, as we have before remarked, 
are bright enough or considerable enough to be visible to the naked eye. 
In all of these, the stars are so dose together, that it is impossible not to 
recognise in them real stellar groups, — real companionship, — real systems 
of Suns. 

[Of this class, the duster in Perseus is at once a striking example, and 
one of the most glorious objects in the heavens. Let the reader search for 
its faint glimmer in the Milky Way, between the bright stars in Gasdopea 
and Perseus, and turn even a small hand-tdescope upon it, the sight will 
well repay him ; but if a six-inch or a larger aperture can be used, he 
will never forget the glorious picture unfolded before him.] 

Their generally rounded form gives them a oometaiy aspect, and ob- 
servers, not completely familiar with the divers regions of Uie sky, may 
easily be, and indeed sometimes are, mistaken in their nature; although 
the permanence of their form, and especially of their position, is a charac- 
teristic which should suffice to distinguish ^em from comets. 

There are also some clusters, although these are not numerous, the 
contours of which are very irregular ; in these, the number of the stars is 
generally much smaller than in the clusters of globular form, and their 
distribution is also very different. If we look at the figures 1, 2, 3 (see 
Frontispiece), we shall be struck with the remarkable condensation of the 
luminous points at the centre. This condensation is easily explained, if we 
suppose that the real form of the cluster is nearly that of a spherical globe. 
Then, even on the hypothesis that the stars are equally distributed, it will 
be understood, that, as the visual ray traverses its centre throughout all 
the extent of its diameter, and as in approaching the borders it traversea 
smaller and smaller portions, the laws of perspective will account for the 
apparent collection of the luminous points at the centre. 

But the increase of brightness from the border to the centre is often 
more rapid than the hypothesis of an equal distribution of the stars in the 
interior will sanction. It has been held, therefore, that, besides the appa* 
rent or purely optical condensation, there exists a real condensation, which 
is produced, doubtless, by the influence of the central forces, resulting from 
the separate attractions of each of the suns which compose these systems. 

* How can these isolated systems,* says Humboldt,^ ' be maintained ? 

♦ • Cosmos/ vol. iii. p. 153. 
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How can the Btina, whicli crowd at the iuteiior of these Byetenu, accompliBh 
thdr nTolntions freely and without clashing ?' 

Thwe qnestioiiB, which apply to all clusters, are the moat difBcnIt of 
«]1 the problems of celeatial mechanics. But it must not be foi^tten that 
tbewBtellar aggregations 
are aitnated at great dia- 
tances, and that their 
paitides, eo to speak 
which seem to ns bo near 
one another, have between 
them interrals perhape as 
considerable as the dis- 
tance of our SuD from 
the nearest star. Their 
inoTementa are, therefore, 
donbtlesa effected with all 
freedom, through spacee 
as vast as the general 
equilibrium necesntatcB, 
and with a relative slow- 
nesB proportionate to the 
dimeosionB of their orbit b. 

The number of stars «».i«.-aurs!iuii«rBBM--OeiiUiiTL {aiiJ.H«mhoL)L, 
contained in clusters of a globular form is often prodigions. 

We have seen that the cluster of the Southern Cross, so curious on ac- 
count of the varied colonrs of its components, only contains 110 stars, but 
Herschel has calculated that many clnsters contain fiOOO collected in a space, 
the apparent dimeuBions of which are scarcely the tenth part of the surface 
of the lunar disk. 

Such is the duster situated between the two stars 11 and ^ 
Herculis (Frondspieoe, No. 2), one of the most magnificent in onr northern 
heavens on fine nighta ; this cluster is visible to the naked eye as a lumi- 
nous spot of rounded form ; in the telescope, it Ib resolved into a mnltitude 
of stats, and preserves its globular appearance, but is fringed on the borders 
with several threads of outlying stars. 

The duster near u Centanri (fig. 147) is also visible to the naked eye, 
and shines as a star of the fonrdt or fifUi magnitude ; it is resolved, by 
very powerfiil instruments, into a multitude of stars greatly condensed 
towards the centre, the light of which varies betvreen the thirteenth and 
fifteenth magnitudes. 

The beautifnl cluster in Aquarius, which Sir J. Herschel's drawing 
exhibits as fine luminous dust [Frontispiece, No. 4), when examined through 
the Earl of RoBse's powerful reflector appeared (fig. 148) like amagnificeut 
globular duster, entirdy separated into stars. 

£nt the most beautiful spedmeu of this kind is, without doubt, the 
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between (be im^nlar gronps, and the dnatera of deddcdiy ipherical fcnn 
which we have passed under review. At themmimitofskindof pyrvnid — 
thefonnof thianognlarcIiuteT — the lammona points seem to prera towards 
a preponderant mau. In the clntten in fig. 150 nothing similar ie ceen. 

The clutters are not eqaaUy distriboted over the heavens ; tbe>' ue 
moat nnmerona in the Milky Way, and in the two Magellanic Clonda. 
The region richest in globular clnstets is mtnated in the soathem hemi- 



sphere, and ta 



important portion of the Slilliy Way, comprised 




between tbe conBtellationB of tlic Wolf, Altar. Scorplun, Souiliem Cross 
and SagitUriuB. 




„ ._.. J. Hanctul.l 
1 CluKsr in tha &1Ur. 

^ the moet beautiful of the star- clusters, that of Toucan, 
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"^SZr in the Southern Cross, which as we h^e -.^-^ 
of a great number of white sUrs, interspersed with «^« "J' B^^'j,*^* 
blue ttars, appears as a white cluster On tbe other haad we hav, 
quoted a clusteVof the southern sky entirely «>'»P°'f °f^J^^ stars 

The colour of these star-clusters is then easily explained by the pre 
dominant colour of the stars of which they are composed. 



XIII. 

THE MILKY WAY. 

, .V «ii w.« Tie fnnrge throii«h the Northern and Souttiern 
^^^r^t^S^A^ssSuS^^oSt'^^^^^^^ 
certain regions of the Milky Way. 

WiTU the exception of the Magellanic Clouds, of which more ^rioix *ni 
a f^i star-clusters, all the star-groupings which ^ f *^ JlrS'^^o^ 
invisible to the naked eye. Their extreniely smaH *PP*^* f j"^^^^^ 
contribute to this result bearing in mind the P™dj«iou8 distances at 
S thev lie from the solar world.-distances whteh bo con8iderrf,ly 
wPttken the brightness of the component stars. , , . . 

1 1 not tJus with the Milky Way. The light of this ^^^^ J^^ 
.. one might aW jay. b^t^ite ^x^^^^^^^ 

STtrdildn^S :;l"Srst coup J««. whenever the «ppa«nt 
movement of the heavens brings it above the honzon. 

This last circumstance occurs, it is true every night of the year and 
in all lati "des ; but the Milky Way is much better visible when U nses 
t^ a grla^hdght; and to s^e it best we must, therefore, choose certain 

epochs of the year or certain J^^^.^ *^ "^^i, that of a long nebulous 
The general "PP^^""^^^ ^'^ ^f^.Xumference of a grand circle of the 
train, which follows very ° "rfy^'^^^'J^'^^^^ked. that it is divided into 
celestial vault. First of all, it may uc ici« » 

?^ prindpal branches throughout nearly half its entire length. Ite 

b^adTis ?ery variable ; sometim^ " STot^eiTit sp3^o" ZZ 
than six to eight times the lunar diameter, at otners it spreads out to an 

''**?Lfo« sS"wSt known of the composition and structure of this 
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immense congre<;fation of stars," let us describe it as a whole, noting the 
principal constellations which it traverses in both hemispheres. We will 
avail ourselves for this purpose of the two Plates XIX and XX, which 
show it as it is seen in a small telescope, vnih the variations in form and 
brilliancy which its different ramifications present. 

The northern half of the Milky Way extends from the constellations 
of the Eagle and the Serpent to the Unicom, at the altitude of, and near, 
the belt of Orion. Divided into two branches from the Equator as far as 
the Swan, it passes by Atair, and traverses the Arrow and the Fox, besides 
the constellations before named. Near the Swan a dark opening is ob- 
served in it, a kind of gap through w*hich the sight plunges into the 
distant regions of the sky beyond the regions occupied by this zone. One 
branch is directed towards tiie Little Bear and Cepheus, and it is in this 
part that it approaches nearest to the northern pole of the heavens. It 
afterwards bears away under the form of a single and narrow branch, 
which traverses Cassiopea, passes by the Waggoner very near Capella, 
borders the eastern portion of the Twins, and of the Little Dog, and the 
southern portion of Orion. Before arriving at this point, a branch leaves 
the main portion in Perseus, and stretches as far as the Pleiades, where it 
is lost 

The northern portion of the Milky Way presents the greatest intensity 
in the Eagle and in the Swan : in Perseus and near the Unicom, it is the 
least luminous. 

Let us now follow its course through the southern hemisphere. After 
having crossed the Equator and passed Sirius, it enters the Ship, gradu- 
ally increasing in brightness; it is then divided into several branches 
which extend fan-like over a large area, and disappear all at once, re- 
appearing further on in the same constellation. 

These branches are again united in the Centaur and Southern Cross, 
at a point where the breadth of the Milky Way is at its minimum. Here 
is the famous CoaUSack, a dark gap in the form of a pear ; surrounded 
on every side by the nebulous zone, the eye can only perceive in it one or 
two stars. 

Very near a Centauri, the Galaxy is divided anew into two principal 
branches, with numerous ramifications, and the bifurcation continues through 
the Wolf, the Altar, the Scorpion, and Sagittarius, as far as the Serpent. 
Then the two branches again cross the Equator and rejoin the northern 
2)3 rt of the Milky Way, at the point where our description began. 

In this immense course, which embraces, as we have said, a complete 
great circle of the celestial vault, the glimmer of the star-cloud is extremely 
variable. We have seen that the brightest part of the southern Milky Way 
is that which traverses the Eagle and the Swan. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, the part comprised between the Ship and the Altar is still more 
remarkable. But, as Humboldt has observed, there is a circumstance which 
still more increases the magnificence of the Milky Way in the southern 
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hemisphere; this is the vicinity of a long zone of very brilliant stars, whicl 
we have already remarked in revie^^^ng the constellations, — a zone which 
begins at ^irius in Canis Major, traverses the Ship and the beautifnl stars 
t)f the Crogs, the Centaur, and the Scorpion. According to an English 
observer. Captain Jacob, the rising of this portion of the heavens is 
heralded by a general illumination of the sky, so decided that he compares 
it to the light of the new moon. 

When the ^lilky Way is examined by the help of telescopes, it is 
resolved into a multitude of stars very near together, but very irregularly 
arranged. Star-clusters of irregular form are especially very numerous; but 
globular clusters are only found in the brightest portion of the southern 
zone. ' If some regions,* says Humboldt, ' present large spaces where the 
light is uniformly spread, there are others where spaces, shining with very 
bright lights alternating with others poor in stars, cover the sky with an 
irregularly luminous network. We find also, even in the interior of the 
Milky Way, dark portions where it is impossible to discover a single star 
even of the eighteenth or twentieth magnitudes. At the sight of these 
absolutely void regions, it is impossible not to believe that the visual ray 
has really penetrate<l into space, traversing the entire thickness of the stellar 
stratum which surrounds us.' * 

In many parts this nebulous zone has been so completely resolved that 
the stars appear projected on a black ground, absolutely deprived of all 
nebulosity. But in other regions a whitish glimmer is still perceived 
behind the stars, which shows that in these directions the Milky Way is 
really impenetrable. 

We shall by*and-by examine what is, in all probability, the real form 
of the Milky Way, and what inferences may be drawn from it as to the 
general structure of the visible Universe. 



XIV. 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 

OF THE STARS. 

Stars are Suns. This is the last verdict of Science on the constitution of 
these so prodigiously distant bodies. For a long time the fact has been 
dawning on ub, and already men of science and genius have based on this 
idea brilliant researches on the general structure of the universe. 

But how could we hope to be able to pass beyond the domain of con- 
jecture in this matter? Were we to imagine that optical instruments^ 

* Humboldt, * Cosmos,' vol. iii. p. ir»9. 
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refractors, and reflectors, the constrnction of wliich is already so perfect, 
would ac(inire by new pro<rress a power superior to that they now possess, 
and penetrate to depths of space a thousand times more considerable than 
those they already reach, what would result ? 

That many of the suns nearest to us might then be scnitinized, at 
200, COO, or 1000 times the distance of our Sun : this would be a step 
certainly not to be despised, but at most we should only be able to esti- 
mate their real dimensions by the measure of their a])parent diameters, 
which might then possibly become sensible. 

Fortunately for us, this unexpected, if indeed not impossible, perfection 
of optical instruments is not requisite. Thanks to an admirable method of 
analysis, which enables us to affirm by observation of a luminous spectrum 
the presence qr absence of certain substances in the light -source, — in a 
word, thanks to sjyectrum analt/siSf we are now able to say that such and 
such a metal, as iron, copper, or mercury, exists in a certain star ; that 
another contains sodium or manganese. Already have we discovered, in 
Sirius, Aldebaran, a Orionis, Vega, and others, the presence of many 
substances known in our world, and of others with which we are not ac- 
quainted: and this new branch of astronomy promises the most interesting 
and abundant harvest 

In presence of such astonishing conquests of Science we do not know 
truly which to admire the most, the magnificent chain of natural phenomena 
which enables us to conclude from one fact, actual or present, another fact 
past or future, of which the theatre is, as it were, at an infinite distance ; or 
the power of penetration of the human mind which patiently seizes each 
link in the chain of facts, and connects the most distant and the most in- 
visible with those which are at our very doors. 

[Let ue endeavour to give an idea of this branch of research, and of 
the progress already made. We have already referred, in our Chapter on 
the Sun, to the solar spectrum, which was familiar to man's gaze in the 
rainbow, that child of showers and rain -drops, long before Philosophy 
claimed it or utilised its teachings. What nature docs by means of a 
rain-drop, physicists accomplish by means of a prism; and the first 
teaching of the prism was, that a beam of light is not a single thing, but 
a bundle of things, called rays, each with its own special mission, as if 
each had a master of its own, and had a different tale to tell or note to 
sing« And so it has. Let all the rays in a sunbeam sing in chonis, and 
the chord which falls on our eye, as sound would fall on our car, is white. 
Now, let the beam be sent through the prism, and let the latter work its 
spell ; the chord has vanished. In place of it we find each ray with a 
coloured note, and may liken the glorious coloured band, which we call 
the solar spectrum, to the key-board of an organ ; each ray a note, each 
variation in colour a variation in pitch; and as there are sounds in 
nature which we cannot hear, so there are rays in the sunbeam too subtle 
for our eyes. 
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But observe the spectrum of the sunbeam more closely ; there are gaps 
which we may liken to silent notes. How is this ? Let us try an experi- 
ment ; let us light a match, or anything which bums white, and obsen'e 
its spectrum. It is continuous; that is, from reddest red, through the 
whole gamut of colour, to the visible limit of the violet, each ray accom- 
plishes its special mission, tells its tale and sings its song. Thera are no 
silent notes, no dark lines breaking up the band. 

Let us try another experiment, Let us burn something which does 
not burn v.'hite ; some of the metals will answer our purpose. We see at 
once by the brilliant colours which fall upon our eye from the vivid flame, 
that a different chord is struck ; but let the prism work again its spell, 
and tell iis the notes. 

This time we shall find, not only that the spectrum is not continuous, 
but that the chord consists perchance of only two, three, four, or more 
single noteSf as if on an organ, instead of striking down all the keys, we 
but sounded one or two notes in the base, tenor, or treble. 

Again, let us try still another experiment. Let us so arrange our 
prism, that while a sunbeam is decomposed by its upper portion, a 
beam proceeding from such a light-source as sodium, iron, nickel, copper, 
or zinc, may be decomposed by the lower one. We shall find in each 
case, that when the hriglu lines of which the spectrum of the metals con- 
sists flash before our eyes, they will occupy absolutely the same positions 
in the lower spectrum as some of the dark hands, the silent notes, do, iu 
the upper solar one. 

Here, then, is the germ of Kirchhoff's discovery, on which his 
hypothesis of the physical constitution of the Sun is based ; here is the 
secret of the recent additions to our knowletlge of the stars, for stars are 
suns, and Nature's laws are the same for all. 

Vapours of metals and gases absorb tlwse ra^/s ichich the same metals 
and gases themselves emit. 

We are now in a position to inquire, what has become of those rays 
which the dark lines in the solar 8i)ectrum tell us are wanting — those rays 
which were arrested in their patli, and prevented from bearing their 
message to us ? Before they left the regions of our incandescent Sun, the*/ 
were arrested by those particidar metallic vapours in his atmosphere, 
with which they beat in unison ; and our assertion, that this and that 
metal exists in a state of vapour in the Sun's atmosphere, is based upon 
their non-arrival : for so marked, various, and constant are the positions 
of the bright bands in the spectra wa can observe here, and so entirely do 
they correspond with certain dark bauds of the spectrum of the Sun, that 
it can be aflirmed, that the chances against the hypothesis being right are 
something like 300,000,000 to 1. 

So much for the Sun. Fraiinhofer was the first to apply this method 
to the stars ; and we have lately reaped a rich harvest of facts, in the 
actual mapping down of the spectra of several of the brightest stars, and 
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the examination more or less cursory of a very large number. In all, tlie 
plan of structure has been found to be the same ; in all we find an atmo- 
sphere sifting out the rays, which l)eat in unison with the metallic and 
gaseous vapours which it contains, and sending to us the residuum, a 
broken spectrum abounding in dark spaces. But how eloquent is silence 
sometimes ! Who would think, that in those gaps would lie the secret of 
the physical constitution of distant worlds, and detailed information as to 
the constituent materials ? 

Let us see what Dr. Miller and IMr. Uuggins, two of the latest 
labourers in the £eld, can tell us. 

Take the spectrum of Aldebaran, for instance ; the coincidence of the 
bright bands of light given out by sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, calcium, 
iron, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, and mercury, with dark lines in the 
solar spectrum, has been proved, seven other elements being tried and 
rejected. In Betelgeuse, the coincidence of sodium, magnesium, calcium, 
iron, and bismuth, has been proved. 

The seventy or eighty lines already measured and mapped in each of 
these stars, represent some of the stronger only of the numerous lines which 
are seen in their spectra. Already we are beginning to think that in the 
spectra of the stars the chemist is introduced to many new elements. 

It has been mentioned as a very suggestive fact, that the lines of 
hydrogen corresponding with C and F of the solar spectrum are wanting 
in the spectra of a Orionis and /3 Pegasi, and these two stars only, out of 
more than fifty stars examined. 

/} Pegnsi contains sodium, mngnesium, perhaps barium. 
SiriuA „ sodium, magnesium, iron, hydrogen. 

Voua „ Kodium. magntfsium, iron. 

Pollux „ Bodium, uague^iilml, irou. 

How forcibly are we here reminded of that gigantic query of tlio 
immortal Newton, * Are not the Sun and stars great earths vehemently 
hot ? ' for surely a Orionis, with its atmosphere containing five of our 
elements, and Aldebaran. with nine, cannot be vastly different in con- 
stitution from our Sun, the atmosphere of which contains ten — possibly 
fourteen — according to otir present knowledge,* 

We have also, as has been pointed out by the observers we have 
named, pretty certain proof of the iden which has long been floating in 
many minds as to the cause of the colours of the stars, though their 
variability in colour, which has lately been so strongly insisted upon, is 

♦ EIJIMEXTS IX THE 8UX. 

Sodium. Copper. Cobalt, donhifuL 

Iron. Zinc. JSirontium „ 

Hydrogen. Calcium. Cadmium „ 

Majjnesium. Chromium. Tutjissium, iiruhaUhj not. 

Barium. Nickel. 

The above according to Kirchhoff, except Hydrogen. 
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Still to be explained. They remark : — * As spectrum-analysis sLows that 
certain of the laws of terrestrial physics obtain in the Sun and stars, there 
can be little doubt that the immediate source of solar and stellar light 
must be solid or liquid matter maintained in an intensely incandescent state, 
as the result of an exceedingly his^h temperature. For it is from such a 
source alone that we can produce light, even in a feeble degree comparable 
with that of the Sun. As the continuous spectrum of the light from 
incandescent solid and liquid bodies appears to be connected with the state 
of solidity or liquidity, and not with the chemical nature of the body, it is 
highly probable that the light, when first emitted from the photospheres 
of the Sun and stars, should be in all cases identical, tJie differences of 
colour depending upon the differences of constitution of the investing 
atmosphere, and these again intimately connected with the chemical con- 
stitution of the stars. The light of the stars will vary in consequence uf 
the loss of different rays. For, in proportion as the dark lines occur more 
largely, or are more intense in particular parts of the spectrum, so will 
those colours be weaker, and the colours of the other refrangibilities will 
equally predominate.' 

This, however, is but one of the sides of the inquiry. We are now 
furnished with many others. Thus, for instance, we must for the future 
look upon a Orionis and /3 Pegasi as worlds without hydrogen ; while, 
probably, the atmosphere of Sinus is more charged with vapours than \^ 
that of our Sun. 

These observations, as a whole, show that the stars differ from each 
other and from our Sun, only by the lower order of differences of si)ecial 
modification, and not by the more important differences of distinct plans 
of structure. There is, therefore, a probability that they fulfil an analo- 
gous purpose ; and are, like our Sun, surrounded with planets, which by 
their attraction they uphold, and by their radiation illuminate and energize. 
It is remarkable that the elements most widely diffused through the host 
of stars are some of those most closely connected with the constitution of 
the living organisms of our globe, including hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, 
and iron.] 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

THE NEBULiE. 

[One of the most important discoveries of modem times has been that 
which has famished evidence of a fact, long ago conjectured by the master 
minds among iis, namely, that Xehulce are something different from masses 
of stars, and that their cloud-like appearance is to be ascribed to something 
besides their possible distances, and the still comparatively small optical 
means one can bring to bear upon them. The discovery is still so recent, 
that there has not yet been time to sort out the real from the apparent 
nebulae. But we are, at all events, justified for the purpose of our present 
sketch, in accepting as 7teZ)uZoe everything hitherto classed as such, although 
it is nearly certain that the powerful means of differentiation which spectrum - 
analysis has now placed at our command will place many of them in the 
category of distant star-clusters — if, indeed, it does not in time indicate a 
transitional state.] 

If we examine the space in Andromeda which separates the square of 
Pegasus from Cassiopea, we shall readily perceive, a little below the line 
which joins these two constellations, a luminous mass — a little whitish 
cloud of elongated form, in which the eye cannot distinguish any stars. 

If >ve employ a telescope even of great power, the form becomes more 
defined, and the oval seems more decided, but the soft and pale glimmer 
of this little celestial cloud retains its nebulous appearance, and there m 
still no trac3 of a star. 

This is a nebula, well kno\NTi under the name of the Great Nebula in 
Andromeda.* 

The celestial spaces are strewn with a multitude of similar objects, 
varied in dimension, brightness, and form. All have received, on account 
of the cloudy appearance which they offer at first sight, the name of 
NehuJce. A very limited number are visible to the naked eye, a circum- 
stance explained by the smaUness of their apparent dimensions, the feeble- 
ness of their light, and in some cases the vicinity of relatively bright stars. 
In the telescope they appear by thousands : more than 5000 are now 
known ; and this number increases in proportion as the different regiona 
of the sky are explored with more powerful instruments. 

* Simon Marius, or flayer, observed and described this nebula in 1612. It was 
the first which attracted the serious attention of astronomers. Forty-four years 
later, Hoyghens disco^'ered' the great nebula which sarrounds the sextuple star 
i Orionis ; since that period, and especially since the end of the eighteenth century^ 
the catalogues of nebulae have befen enriched with numerous observations, and a 
complete branch of astronomy has been developed. 
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The question, What are the nebulae ? has long been asked. Wer 
tliey agglomerations of diffused matter ? celestial luminous clouds ? or 
were they groups of condensed stars, which extreme distance rendered 
separately invisible ? 

When studying the natural groups of stars, such as the Pleiades, we 
remarked that some eyes only distinguish a confused glimmer. To snch, 
the Pleiades put on the appearance of a nebula — a circumstance repro- 
duced in the case of a great many dusters, which, where the best eyes only 
distinguished an ill-defined luminous mass, are transformed, as we have 
seen, by telescopes into a multitude of distinct stars. 

Hence, in the old classification, the first class of nebulas comprised the 
star-clusters. Astronomers gave this name to all nebulosities, which tele- 
scopes entirely separated into stars. 

A second class comprised those partially separated into stellar points, 
but in which some portion resisted resolution. 

Lastly come the nebulae, properly so called, in which the most powerfnl 
telescopes distinguished no stars. 

But this classification was held to be quite relative, and depending 
entirely on the optical power of the instrument, the sight of the observer, 
and purity of the sky at the time of observation. 

[This was true in the main, and still remains so ; bat, as we shall see 
by-and-by, we now recognise in the nebul« proper a distinct physical 
constitution.] 

Before commencing our detailed description of the nebulte, let as say a 
word on their distribution over the starry vault. This is very aneqaal in 
the northern hemisphere, and in those parts of the southern one visible in 
the northern temperate zone. 

The greatest number is found in a zone which scarcely embraoes the 
eighth part of the heavens. The constellations of the Lion, the Great 
Bear, the Giraffe, and the Dragon, those of BoOtes, Berenice's Hair, and 
the Hunting Dogs, but principally the Virgin, form this zone, which 
extends as far as the middle of the Centaur ; it is known under the name 
of the nebulous region of Virgo. 

Nearly at the opposite pole of the sky, another agglomeration of nebulae 
embraces Andromeda, Pegasus, and the Fishes, and extends lower than 
the first -named constellation into the southern heavens. 

It is noteworthy that the regions nearest the Milky Way are the 
poorest in nebulae, whilst the two richest regions lie at the two poles of 
that great belt in which the stars are so numerous and condensed. The 
nebulae are more uniformly spread over the zone which surrounds the 
South Pole ; they are at the same time much less numerous. On the 
other hand, there are two magnificent regions there, which alone contain 
nearly 400 nebulre and star-clusters. 
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Tbe fonns, apparent dimeDF'ionB, and mlcasity of the light of nebultc, are 
extiemely varied. The very difTerent distances, doubtless, by which they 
are removed from ns, have Bomething to do with these appearances ; but 




Fig. 161.— Mabnlw oTdreaUr ud ml fonnt. (Sir 



it ie probable also that their real strnctnre and dimenBions, and the state 
and temperature of the matter of which they are formed, also inflnence 
their apparent characters. In the present Iranaitional state of our know- 
ledge all clafsification is purely arbitrary, and it will be understood that 
ita only object is to infuse a little order into our inventory. We shall 
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then be guided in our description by the apparent forms assnmed by the 
nebulse ; and we will begin with the nebulie of regular shape. 

The round, globular, or epherical form, is very frequent. It may pos- 
eibly be found that, in many casei, the nebulte wliieb affect tbese api>ear. 
ances are nothing eUe than etar-elusters ; their immense distances, or the 
extreme smallneiu of the stars which compose tbem, may prevent oar dis- 
tinguishing separately the luminous points, which, even iu the mosi 
powerftil telescopes, only present n CDnfused phosphorescent glimmer. 
Great probability is lent to this hypothesis, as we bave. before hinted, by 
the fact, that each new triumph ut optical skill results iu a resolution oi' 
eome nebui», before irreducible, nnd help^ us at the same time to Recover 
new uebulffi, at greater depths of space. 

I'i^. lol p;ive3 some examjilf* of circular nnd nvnl nebuin?, chosen 
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1. Iu Lyra :SLr 1. Horachel). 3. Tlic UDie (Lord Ro»Mi). 
t~ In OphLucbuB, £p, Iq BcorpLo- 0- NabiilA ni 

from a numerous collection of ainiikr objects, Tlie perfectly rounded 
form of Bome is seen to pass, by impercsptible gradations, to the m'*^l 
elongated ellipses, at Inst approximating to a straight line. Near the 
centre of some of these nchube a marked condensation of light ia aho 
noticed, which indicates an analogy with the spherical star-clusters. In 
some globular nebula! the brightness does not increase in a continuous 
manner from the circumference to the centre ; the gradation is replaced 
by concentrical strata, analogous to those which we noticed in the cluater 
in Toucan. Tbia circumstance affords another point of reaemblance be- 
tween the resolved globular clusters and the nebulfc of the same fonn. 
The oval form probably belongs to very flattened condensatiooa pre- 
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sentetl to us edgewise, tlie degree of flatteniog being attributed either to 
their real form, or to an iuclination more or less decided towards the 
region of the aky which our system occupies. Among the nebulse of 
round or ovnl fonu, there are only a few which present another very pe> 
culiar and curious structure: we refer to the annular or perforated nebuLe. 
One very interesting example is sitnated in the constellation of the 
Lyre, not far from Vega, between the two stars /B and -y of that constel- 
latJOD. A nebulous ring of oval form surrounds a darker space, the pale 
uniformly sprend glimmer of which resembles a ' light ganze ' stretched 




across the ring. Such is the appearance vMch this Bingalar object at 

first presented (tig. 153, 1), 

Lord Bosse's telescope has since | parti ally resolved the nng into lami- 
nous points, and has shown i 
parallel lines in the open- I 
ing ; the exterior borders 
are also stellated with | 
fringes (fig. 153, 2). I 

We reproduce here, from 
the drawings of Sir J. 
Uerschel, two other annular 
nebula;, one oval, the otber 
round. The first (fig. 152, . 
3), which is very similar t o 
the nebula in Lyra, is situ- 
ated between the constella- 
tions of the Swan and the 
Fox ; the second (fig. 1S2, 
4) in Ophiuchus. 

The oval form of the 
ting is already decided in 
the nebula numbered 5, 
which presents, moreover, a 




Fig. IN.— HsbuUlnAiso. (Sir J. Hencliiil.( 

igularity which we shall again aoon m;ct 
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with : two stars are eltuated od the I'log, at the extremities of ita smallest 
diameter. But in an annular nebnla (fig, 152. P>), near tlie beautiful triple 
Btar y Andromeda:, the ring is excessively elongated ; and two stars are 
there also symmetrically ]>laced, only this time it is at the extremity of 
the mojcir axis of the ellipse. 

This regularity in the forms of a great number of nebnla is doubtless 
ajtparent ooly. It partly disappears when they are examined with very 
powerful instrumcDts ; that is to say, when brought nearer to ns they 
reveal the details of their structure. Then the large masKS of light not 
being preponderant, the form loses its symmetry, as may be aeeu in the 
two drawings which represent the anpular nebula in Lyra (fig. 152, 1, 2). 

Again, always bearing in mind that the classification which we have 
adopted is an arbitrary one, we may rank among the regular nebula tho^ 
which affect the conical or parabolic form, similar to that of some cometii. 
"We give here (fi,i. 1C3) three examples of these nebnla, the form of whicli 
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is analogous to some star-clusters ; for example, the cluster numbered C in 
the frontispiece, which shows the same Inminous concentration at the apes. 

Here, again, is a nebula (fig. 154), which by its widening form ap- 
proaches the cometary nebnla, but which seems to suggest at the same 
time, by its singular outline, the first approach to a spiral nebula. 

In all tlie nebulfc n'hicli we have examined, the i-egularity of form is 
manifested by a synmietry, such that each object is divided in two ei^iial 
parte by its axis. But it is important to insist on tlie fact that this regula- 
rity often disappears when optical instruments of greater illuminating j^ower 
ahow the different portions with more clearness. It is often surprising tu 
Bee a nebula thns transformed to the eye in a most complete manner. In no 
example is change of form so decided as in the nebula in Canes Venatici. 

Lat OB look at the precedmg figure. 



liECULf OF REai;i «s form, 331) 

"We see, at the centre of a ring, double tlirouj;''^"' 1^*1^ '^* contour, a 
bright, globulnr nebula, accompanied by a smaller nebulosity of round 
form, situated oiitaide the rin^ and at some distance away. It wae under 
this form that it wns first seen and drawn by Sir J. Hereehel, 




Fig. lilt.— Eplial foiTO of the D«l)'.i]* in Cun Ycuatici. (Lord Bo««.) 



Observed later by Lord Rouse, with the help of his magnificent tele- 
scope, the eame nebnla was presented under a form of wonderful strange- 
nets (fig. 15C). Brilliant spirals, unequally luminous, and overatrewu 
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witU a miiliituJe of Btftrs, diverge from the centre, and bccurae separated 
one from tbe other more and more as they rece<!c from it, at ]ast beiug 
lost in a direction common to all. The exterior filnments of this pro* 
(ligious spiral of ntara Join the smaller exterior globular nebuln which at 
first appeared isolated from the ring. 

Lastly, according to the most recent observations of 31. Chacomac. 
this latter iiebiil.i itself affects the spiral forra, its contours beiug connected 
with the spirals of tbe principal nebuln. 




Tig. 1&T.— Spiisl nebula [n Virgo. (Lord Rom. 



The imagination remains confused in presence of aach & grand spec- 
tacle. It loses itself in endeavouring to calculate the total dimensions of 
this immense system, by assuming a probable distance for tbe atoms of 
this star-clnster. We are startled at the depth of the abysses into which 
the human gaze plunges. 'What stracge forces have produced tljis hnrri- 
cane of matter — perhaps of suns ? Is the spiral the original form of 
those gaseous matters, tbe condensation of which may give, or has given, 
birth to each individual of this gigantic association ? 

These are questions which the mind puts to itself, the complete so- 
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lution of which will doubtless demand many centiirios. Shall we ever be 
able to recognise in these groups variations of form, distinct from thoM 
due to the varying power of the. various iustruments and the difference of 
eight of observere ? In a word, shall we ever he able to prove the move- 
ments of the constituent parts of the nebnlie ? 

The spiraloid form is not confined to the nehuln we have described. 
It is quite as clearly defined in the nebula in Virgo represented in fig. 157. 
The luminous branches of this spiral, four in number, are clearly sepa- 
rated by dark intervals, nnd divided besides by dariter spirals, which 
indicate strings of matter less condensed. All divei^e from a central nu- 
cleus, where a much more decided light indicates a powerful concentration. 

The number of nebulse in which the spiraluid form is ohsei-ved waa 
at first rather small, but in proportion as the sky is explored hy more 
powerful instruments the number has increased. In the important memoir 
published by Lord Koase in 1S61,* we have noted forty spiral nebulx, 
and thirty more in which this form is 8Us|>ected. 




Pig. lOS.— 8plna nsb<ilii. (Lonl Rono.)-!. OrtbeLlon. £. OrPcgi 



In a nebula of the northern heavens, situated on the confines of the 
Great Bear and of BoOtes, the centre ia like a large globular nebula with a 
very marked condensation, whence radiate branches arranged in the form 
of spirals. In several points of these branches other centres of condensation 
are noticed. Sir J. Herschel had classed this among the nebuUe of rounded 
globular form, donbtless because the central nebulosity was the only one 
revealed by his telescope. Some few stars are scattered here and there on 
the ground which it occupies. In the two nehulss in fig. 158, which are 
situated, the first in the Lion, the second in Pegasus, the spiraloid form ia 
less decided. The spirals approach nearer to an elliptical form and arc 
enveloped one in the other. 
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II. 

XEDUL^ OP IRREGULAR FORM. 

Large Nebulous Maa^ea affecting no Symmetritftl Form — Diversitj of Aspecl wiib 
InstrumentB emplojecl- Nrl-iilip in llin Cnif>tellHlioni of Andromed*, ibr Lii>u. 
Fox, Subieski'B bhKlul.nnd tliu Bull — UreM IiTeguiur NebuLe uf Orion and Atgu. 

All the nebuln we have jiiat described are distingniBhed by a regularity 
and a symmetry or form which, joined to a condensation of die tight, either 
in one central point or along converging curves, indicate some bond linldiig 
together all the conatituent portions of each. It is impossible not to re- 
cognise in them dO many systems, altbongh as yet we are ignorant of their 
precise nntii re. And it is possible that a number amongst them are not 




Fig. 169.— Nebota 



yet decomposed into stars, on'ing to the immensity of their distnnoe, or, 
what comee to the Baroe thing, the insufiicient power of our telescopes. 

Besides these regular aggregations, there are other large nebulous taass^' 
which affect the most various forms, completely removed from all symtne- 
trical appearance. Bnt such is the variety, such the richness of the<n 
systems, that we can pass from the nebulre of spherical form to others, tlie 
most lizarre and irregular, by every imaginable gradation. 

Let us examine the glimmer of lengthened oval form represented in 
fig. 159. 

The condensation of light noticed at its centre makes it resemble. 
according to the expression of the first oh8er^■er — Simon Marios, 'the 
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ll.ime of a caniHe seen tLrongh a lenf of transpftrent Iiorn.' It ia the nelml* 
<jf Andromeila, which we have aJready mentioned. Its symmelrical form, 
which caused it to be once classed among the regular nelmlte, hfls diBflpi^eared 
in tlie powerful refractor of Cambridge, U.S. (fig. IGO). The nebuloua 
massea which compose it have been found to be separated by two long 
i^anals, and it has be;n partly resolved into stars. Bond has counted more 
than 151.10. The general primitive fonn U still recognised nt the centre of 
the nebula, but it is singularly altered, and instead of one central point of 
J^iminoiis condensafinu, several excentrically situated may be noticed. 




F(B, IM.-N 



Another nebula of elliptical form situated in the eonetellalion Leo, and 
represented in the drawing (fig. 151, 7), as seen by Sir J, Hcrachel, baa 
been observed in a different form (fig. IGl) in Lord Rosee's telescope : the 
central nnelensia composed of envelopes which take an annular spiral form, 
and the extremities of the oval are marked by luminous siria- placed on 
each side of the axis, like the vertebral column of a fish. 

Lastly, another rem&rkable example of these optical transfurmati'-jis, 
purely apparent, as they only depend on the power of the inslraments, is 
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furDiAhed by a nebuU eiluated in the constellation Viilpecula. Sir .1. 




1 lerecliel, to wliom ive owe tlie first drnwing of tiiia nobuk (fi^j. I'J-). gave 

it the name of the ' Dumb-bell.' 

Two luminous nmimes. syniTnetrlenlly placed and bound together bv a 
rnther short neck, the whole 
Birronnded with a light nebnl^'H- 
oivelo]* of OTnl form, gave it n 
very marked appearance of re- 
Kiilarity, This aspect was. hoir- 
evcr, modified by Lord Bopm* 
telescope of three-feet aperture- 
and the nebulous masses showed 
a decided tendency to resolv- 
ability. Later etijl, with tlie 
bix-feet telescope, numerous staf 
were observed standing out, )i'>'^- 
ever, on a nebulons Rroond. Tlif 
general. as]wct retains its primi- 
tive shape, less regular, but strik- 
ing neverlheless (fig. 163). 

The irregular uebuia; arj 

sometimes presenteil nnder w 

't fiintasitc funii!'. Sometimes they affect long v.i|K)roiis trains, whitli 
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here aud tbere send out their braucbeg ; sometimes tlieee Bliapea are bizarre 
m tbe extreme. Such is the nebula in Sobieeki's Shield. An elliptical 
portion is terminated by two appendages, one of which is nearly rectilinear, 
andgivesit the form of the Gresk capital letter Omega (Q). In the middle 
of one of the angles (fig. 104) two luminous condsnsotions are remarked, 
aimilar to tbe spherical or globular clusters. 

A form, still more singular, is that of tbe nebula in Taurus, which, vie n'ed 




in iostruroeuts of slight illuminating power, appears like a regular oval. 
As seen in Lord Rosse'a large teleBCO])e, it resemblea (fig. 165) a gigantic 
lobster, tbe antenniB and claws of which are figured by long strings of stars. 
In tbe centre of one of tbe two Magellanic Clouds, which n-e have 
already referred to aa among the moat beautiful objects of the eoutbem sky 
(we shall describe them further on in some detail), is a nebula the complex 
form of which serves as a transitional point for us to pass to the large 
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irregular nebiilns. It is ihe nebula i^f iJoraUus (Plate XXI). The ceotril 
J art la comj owd of three bright aiiimhr masses ; the two Bnialleet are cir- 
cular , the large t, ol the luriti ol a I'ear, is snrrounded nilh much {uiler 
a, 1 1 'iwdded with a -uit numbei' uf Bwall tiard, 

I ] r [ iiblMienrrneitUhelrtrneiiebiiK, the shaj^elcM forma of wt!':li 
r is ili''tiiiU<l oni! I ni bv the lempeAt. But here, ngaln, rr 

hill ;,]iiiitiKra I f tbc-€ tli-laut ai^-bmerations inilicjitioDa of i»«/- 
luii II luii mrj, [rr into sumething, i f which more annn.] 

liiiuinii [nn^iiD|;e has no ex)ireesion (.njai le of rvnili-''iiig tliVfraUiDHi'' 
III lulnii] ation 1 1 | [ I iiid lii|-i 1 ictl n into \\hich tlio thoujcht i« }*liiiip-'I. 
i\lnnihail I 1 1 tr 1 1 iirlelescopee, our eight i^iwiril" 

tliL iliblai t ^^llll.ll ihpie unearthly objecta ^hinti, 

I hi 1 bir I nil are fotind in the vicipit^ U" Xix 

Milkj ^\ _ 1 iillii lit c 11 tellfttioiK! of the -tarry Ar. 




Let US give simie detniig of ibr tivn uidst interesting. 

One, situatgil in Orion, Eurromula the magnificent eextitple «tit A 
^'hich we have (lescribeil when i-|>eakirig of the Gy^tcms of multiple Bom 
The oilier siirrountis a star eijnnlly imlcworthy, n Argils, so remnrksMtn 
accouiil gf its iinick and capricious viiriiitioiiB of brighlneaB, The dew- 
iiigK. which TS"e here ^rfve of these two ijreat nebulte (Plates XXI MhI 
XXII), accoriling to tvvo inii.trioii>< nl.KTvtrs. Sir J. Herscliel and G. F 
Eond, relieve us of a descrijttioa which ivonJd nccet?,iirily bf vngne jnil 
incomplete* 
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Since Huygens discovered the nebuU of Orion in 165(>, this magnifi- 
cent object has been obeei'ved with a constAtilly increasing care, and the 
different regions, more or leaa Inminoua, which compose it have been 
described in every detail. By degrees, the stars which overspread the 
expanse have been recognised as more numerous ; and astronomers have 
arrived at the conviction that it ia resolvabk. 

Sir J. Herschel compares the brightest portion to the head of a 
monstrona animal, the month of wliich ia open, and the nose of whii;^ is In 




Fig, 16S.— Kofcnla in Taorui (Crab EBbula). {Lurd R> 

the form of a tmnk. Hence its name, the ' Fish-month Nebula.' It is at 
the edge of the opening, in a space free from nebulte, that the four brightest 
of the componenta of are to be found ; around, but prinripally above, the 
trapezium formed by these four stars is a luminous region with a mottled 
appearance, which Lord Rosse and Bond have partly resolved, 
Inrainoiis i egion has been snbjected during tlie inteiral elapsed between the epoeba 
of the two ohsenetm.'— Liafoanm, ' Obicn-ationi o/the QntU Ntbula of Orion, matt 
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Tliis re^rion is reiu.irkal>b on acoount not onlv of tlie brilliancv of its 
lit;] it, but alio of the numerous centres where this light is condensed, and 
each of which appears to form a stellar claster. The rectangular Tom of 
the whole is also worthy of attention. The nebolons masses Barroundi&g 
it, the lis:ht of which is mnch fainter than that of the central regiuiiy «« 
lo^t gradually ; according to Bond, they assume a spiral form, as ludkitBd 
in the drawing executed by that astronomer. 

[It has now been placed beyond all doubt that the changes of ftn 
have taken place in the course of our most modem observations. J* 

According to Sir J. Herschel, the great nebula of Orion occapiei a 
space on the sky the apparent dimensions of which have the same eacfeKt 
as the lunar disk. He seems to believe that it is attached to the MBkjr 
Way — ^that it in perhaps the prolongation of the branch which leaves tiiie 
main trunk in Perseus, and extends itself towards the Pleiacha Mi 
Aldebaran. 

[This, however, is now no longer probable.] 

The nebulosity w*hich surrounds i| Argtis (Plate XXI), like thil of 
Orion, does not present any symmetry in its form or in its outlines. Il is 
situated in the Milky Way, in the midst of a region so rich in stan, iSatl 
more than 1200 have l)een counted in the area occupied by the neboia. 
The stars, however, do not seem to form part of the nebulosity, bat nUlter 
a2)|)ear to be simply projected on it. 

Towards the centre of the nebula, and close to the star t}, an opeiuiig 
of a lengthened and rounded form is noticed, which leaves in \'iew the dark 
ground of the sky. [This has been named by Mr. Abbott, a carefol ob* 
server, ' the Crooked Billet.' 

The evidences of change in this nebula are even more decided than m 
that of Orion. This object indeed may supply a link of the greatest im* 
portance, for we read that the objects of which it is composed (not stars) 
' are now of a larger character, and more refulgent, than nebulous matter 
in general*] f 

* *• The observations as to the distribution and brightness of the nebulous matter 
do not imply any change of form, but many fluctuations in the brightness of thft 
different parts. The general impression which I have received from these observa- 
tions is, that the central part of the nebula is found in a state of continual agitaliaD« 
like the surface of the sea.' — O. Struve^ Observations at Poulhowa^ *• Memoirs oj Hit 
Academy of Sciences of St, Petershurif^ 1802.' 

[Since this was written, M. Otto Stnive, Father Secchi, and many observers io 
Uiis countr}', have completely established the fact tliat a change of form has taktn 
place.] 

t [Mr. Abbott, in * Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,* April 
18j:1, p. 103.] 



III. 

PLANETARY NEBULA! AND NEBULOUS STARS. 

Planetarf Nebiilie — VaiUdon of Aspect — Nebolons Stars. 

The [mme of Planelarj/ Nebvl<ehaa been given to those the form ofwhicli 
is that of a disk nniformly luminous, aa appearance which causes them to 
lesemble a spherical body slightly illuminated by borrowed light, — in a 
word, o planet. In fig. 166 are represented a few of these nebulw of circular 
form. 

That wHch diatiDgmfihea these nebnhe from those we have previously 
described is the equality of their light and the absence of all luminous con- 
densation at the centre. 

It is only on the ver)' borders of the nebulous disk that a slight 
diminution in the intensity of the light can be perceived. It cannot be 
held that they are extremely distant clusters of stars of siiherical or 
ellipsoidal form, since, as we have seen, even on the supposition of an equal 
distribution in space of the comimnents of the group, perspective alone 



would give an apparent condensation towards the centre. Again, are any 
of them by any i>ossibility veritable clusters of flattened form presented to 
ua with their circular snrfnces i>er]ieiidicular to our line of eight? Or, as 
remarked by Kir J. llerscliel, arc llie stars of thesie nebr.l* in the form of a 
hollow spherical shell ? 

[These queations, so long asked, are, as we shall see, iiow partially _ 
answered.] 

The planetary nebula in Ursa Majnr, the light of whitli is uniformly 
distributed in Sir J, Hersohel's drawing (fig. 16C), has been seen under 
quite another aspect through the large telescope of Lord Rosse. The 
disk is changed into a double luminona crown, surrounded with a fringed 
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border, two points apitcaring st the centre of the nebnloeity vhidi h»ye 
every aspect of atars (fig. 1C7), 

Another example of these changea ia funiiahed na by the pUnettiTv 




— l-LuwUry S»Ihi1b. (Lurd Bosm.)-!. lu Urttll»ii 



nebula near k Andromedte, which, perfectly round in the drawing of 
Herachel (fig. ICC, 2), appears under tbe form of & Inminons ring in that 
of Lord Ro88e;(fig. 1G3). 




i. In Andromsdn. 



Let ue finish onr list, bo marvellonaly rich in various forma of nebnlte, 
by mentioning those which have received the name of ' nebulous Btars.' 



rLASETARY NSCIL£ AKD KEBtJLOCS STARS. | 3o5 

These are no otlier than nehulie, sometimes uircnlnr, sometimes oval, 
eometimes annular, but always regular ; in the interior of which appear 
one or several stam standing out distinctly from the nehuloeity, and 
being moreover symmetrioalty placed. 



If the nebula be 
occupies the centre ; : 
elliptical form, two etf 
as if they were the 
curve. One is figuri 
where three stars ai 
poaed at the an^^les of 



the c 



-, the star 
e of an 
seen placed 
foci of the 
fi;;. 1C8, 5, 
regularly dia- 
cqiii lateral 
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triangle, whilst another very elor 
ted nebula has two stars, placed uut- 
«ide the extremities of the greatest 
diameter. Here, as in the planetary 
nebulffi, very powerful telescojies enable 
us to Bee, instead of a disk feebly but 
equally illnminated, forms which are 
much more irregular, and in whicli the 
light is distributed in a much mora 
unequal manner. 

Such are the nebnla I'epresented in 1i j. lli'.l, t;il;en from the original 
drawings of LordRossc. It has also been asked ifivemay not see, in these 
nebulous stars, suns enveloped with nn ntmoaphero of considerable dimen- 
sions, rendered visible at these enomions distances by the light of the 
Btellar fori. This opinion is certainly not deprived of probability, 
although again we may consider nebulous stars as clnsters of a multitude 
of very small ones, having at their centre a sun, single, donble, or even 
multiple, of which the great brilliancy suffices to explain its particulor 
visibility. 

Sir J. Uerschel describes a planetary nebula, the light of wliich is 
about equal to that of a star of the si:>ti) or seventh magnitude, its dia- 
meter about 12", its disk slightly elliptical, with a sharp, clear, and well- 
defined outline, 'having exactly the appearance of a planet, with the 
exception only of its colour, which is a fine and full blue verging somewhat 
on the green.'* The same astronomer describes three other nebulte, the 
colour of which is a clear sky-blue. 

As these latter nebula are all planetary nebulae, if the hypothesis of a 
difTueed matter he admitted, it must be supposed that its ligljt possesses 
a particular coloar. 

• ' Outlines of As'ionomr," Si'.. EJltion, p. CW. 
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IV. 

DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE NEBULA. 



YtK havo noticed nebnla) accompnnied by systems of double or mnlfiplf 
Btaifl, placed in a manner so Hymmetrical in tlie midst of the nebnlc^itv ihii 
it ia imposBible to doubt the existence of a real connexion between the etar^ 
and the nebuln. Evidently these are physical groapa of a special const itntion. 
There exist also groups of nebulte nnalogoua to groups of Btai», thai 
is to say, the components are physically, and not merely optically, con- 
nected. We again find in these interesting ossociatii>na the t.aiDe r'arietie! 
of aereoland form as in the siuij'le nebula;. 




Some appear formed of two globttlar clusters, in which the ceotn! 
condensation indicates not only a spherical figure, bnt probably also tlie 
existence of real centres of attraction; exnraples of this arc seen in fig. ITil- 
Sometimes the components appear entirely Beparnlo nnd distinct, some- 
timea tliey encroach one on the other ; biit whether these appearances are 
optical only, or whether there be n real physical connexion, we know not. 

Sometimes, again, one of the components is round or globnlnr, whilS 
the other taies an elongnicd elliptical form. Tlie nebula represented in 
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fig. Ill is cnnipo^cd of two rounded massea, termiuoted by brilliant appen- 

ilages, envelojwd by a nebalosity 

comnion to both, tlie wliola sur- 

ruuniled by light luminous arce 

similar to fragments of a nebnlou 

ring. 

The number of tlie nebulous 
centres is often very considerable, 
[sometimes it is ns high as seven, 
as in the multiple nebul.t; obeerved 
by i'if J, Herschel, of which we 
reproduce a curious specimen (fig. 
17U, 6). The group in quesdon 
is one of thfl namerous clusters nir.in.-i>«.W-«buu. (i«diK.»e.) 
which form the largest of the two Clouds of Magellan. We may gather 
from this circumstance that the connexion of these seven nebulra is purely 
optical, if the general nebulosity which envelopes them all does not indicate 
a physical union. 

For the rest, the connexion of the components in the multiple nebulte 
will not, doubtless, be demonstrated in the same manner as we have seen 
that of the systems of tiie double stars. In these latter systems, the 
movements of revolution of one of the suns round the other can he studied, 
liecause their distance, however stupendous, renders this movement obeerv- 
itble in a limited number of years. 

On the other hand, the multiple nebnlic are supposed to be banished 
to such infinite depths in the abysses of the heavens, that any movement 
would remain imperceptible. Thousands of years — thousands of cen- 
turies, perhaps-^ would bo necessary for us to become sure of any change 
in the position of the whole. Our telescopes will in vun increase thdr 
power, and the sight become more penetrating. We cannot anticipate 
time. Compared to the life of the worlds, our life is but a second, as onr 
entire system is but a point in the expanse of the infinite. 



V. 

3IAGELLAXIC CLOUDS. 

I'd-iiionofihe Two Uaeellnnii- Clrxais in the Soutliem Sty— Stnicture of the 
I.iMlennil of the Great (JluuiI^Slar-Clusters ; Isolated Stars and Nebolic which 
tliej contain. 
When we loolc on the region of the celestial vault which surrounds the 
South Pole, we cannot help being struck with the contrast presented by 
the small qnanlity of stars which it contains, with the brilliant zone which 
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borders on the Milky Way, from Orion and A r^o, to the Centaur, psssin:; 

by the Southern Cross. One sohtary star of t!ic first magnitude. Acbemar. 
more distant from the Pole 
llien are the beautiful star- 
"f ihc Centaur and of ihe 
Cross, shines in this part oi 
the sk}-. 

But even this circum- 
Btance renders the siagalar 
aspect of the two nebulous 
spots, which Deem two de- 
tached pieces of the great 
(jalactic Zone, still more 
striking. The^ balf-stel- 
lar, half-nebulous systemic, 
unequal in magnitude and 
brightness, but eanly r^.>eD 
will) the naked eye in a 
clear moonless night, ore 
situated, one. the larger 
and more brilliant. be»we«i 
F.g,i«^M:«.ii»icCi™d^ Ti,cEn,«iiam,<i. t^« Pole and Canopus. in 

the conslellation of Dora- 
; the other, the smaller ami less biilliont, ordinarily invisible daring 
the full moon, in Hydros. 
betiveen Acheraor and the 
Pole. 

Both are known by 
Astronomers and naviga- 
tors under the name d 
' Cape Clouds," or, again. 
' Magellanic Clouds." AnJ 
to distmgnish them, we 
have again the G reat Clond 
(Nvbrcvla Major) and the 
Small Cloud (Nubecula 
lUinor). In figB. 172 am! 
173 jtlie general form of 
these two nehnlse is repre- 
sented. 

The Clouds of Magellau 
are distinguished from all 
other nebulic which w.^ 

Fig.i«._v^iu„.cc;™... Ti,.G.c«.ci™u. \>? "* >■«' J"<=ril>«'d by 
their great ap))arent di- 
mensions, aud hy tbcir jibyaicnl structure ; tliis last character (UsUnguishci 
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them from most of the brauclias and offrfiioota of the Slilky Way, with 
which, we may also add, they do not appear connected in any way. 

The Great Cloud extends over a ajiace which embraces not less than 
forty-two Bqnare degrees — alwHt two hundred times the apparent surface 
of the lunar disk. The Small Cloud occupies an extent four times lesa 
tbaa the other ; according to Uaml>oldt, it is Biirroiinded ' with a kind 
of desert,' where, it is tnie, shines the magnificent stellar cluster of Tou- 
can, of which mention has been before made. If the exterior aapect of 
these two remarkable nebiilte and their situation in a celestial region poor 
in stars give to the southera sky a ]ieciiiiar appearance, llieir real etruc- 
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tnre makes them one of the wonders of the heavens. Ex.imiiied by the 
aid of a powerful teleecoiw by Sir J. Herschel, during his stny at the Cape 
I'f Good Hope, they were both decomposed in a manner of which fig. 174, 
which represents a portion of the Great Cloud, gives an idea. 

Vt'e have first n great number of single etar«, the brightneas of which 
varies bctweeen the fifth and eleventh magnitudes ; then star-clusterB, some 
of irregular forn), othei's — and the lai^est number — taking a globular, 
spherical, or oval shape ; lastly, nebulcc, some separate, others grouped in 
two, three, &c., most of them rounded and regular. Some of them, known 
under the name of Nebulm of Doradus, already described and represented 
in Plate XXI, are situated in the Great Cloud. ' This nebula,' says 
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Humboldt, * scarcely occupies the ^-J-^tb part of the area of the Cload ; 
and Sir J. HerKchel has already measured in this space the position of 
lOo stars, of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth magnitudes, standing 
out on a nebulous background of unbroken and uniform brilliancy, which 
has resisted the roost powerful telescopes/ 

The double and multiple nebulsd are also much more numerous here 
than in the other zones of the heavens, richest in objects of this nature. 

Thus, we repeat, the constitution of these irregular nebulte appears 
quite different fronf that of the Milky Way, from which we may also add 
they are some distance removed. They are distinguished also from other 
known nebulae, and seem like miniatures of the entire heavens. 

A word now on the structure of each of the two Clouds. In the 
Great Goud, Herschel has counted 582 single stars, amongst which one 
only is of the fifth magnitude ; six others are of the order immediately 
inferior, and would doubtless be visible to the naked eye if their light were 
not effaced by the general glare. Then come 21*1 nebuks and 46 star- 
clusters, forming so many distinct groups. 

In the Small Cloud, the single stars are proportionally more numerous, 
since 200 have been counted, amongst which three are of the sixth mag- 
nitude, whilst it only includes thirty-seven nebulae and seven star-clusters. 
These immense aggregations, the elements of which are themselves swarms 
of suns, remind us of the largest, in appearance at least, of all the clusters 
which the eye contemplates in the depths of the sky — the Milky Way. 



VI. 

PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OP NEBULAE. 

Al^ the nebulae, scattered throughout the depths of the sky, were but 
lately considered to be so many agglomerations of stars, differing only 
from star-clusters by their general form, and the grouping of the com- 
ponents. But it has often been thought that, among these celestial clouds, 
there were some, at all events, composed of diffused vaporous matter, or at 
least formed by the accumulation of bright corpuscules, of great relative 
tenuity, and as such, possessing no analogy with the other celestial bodies 
— with suns. 

The hypothesis of a nebulous matter, endowed ynth its own light and 
scattered in immense masses over the expanse of the infinite, was proposed 
originally by astronomers whose instruments were unable to resolve these 
cosmical clouds. The large nebulae especially, like that which surrounds 
the star Ononis, of 'Irregular form, lent great probability to this hjrpothcsis. 
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But the resolation of the globular nebulae, one by one, at length resulted 
in the idea of a real nebulosity being confined to the irregular nebulae. 

But later still, modem observations, made with instniments of great 
power, by degrees showed an apparent identity of composition with the 
stellar clusters in a great number of these last nebulae. Thousands of little 
stars appeared, where before a phosphorescent milky glimmer, according to 
the expression of astronomers, of an indefinable and characteristic aspect, 
was noticed. The nebulas in Andromeda and Orion, in which observers 
had remarked no suspicion of stars or stellar sparkling, indicative of pro- 
bable resolution, have recently been stated to be resolved, at least in part ; 
and, as a consequence, the hypothesis of a difiPused, nebulous matter lost 
ground in proportion as our means of observation were increased. But 
still it was asked, Must it be quite abandoned ? The existence of matter 
of this kind is not incompatible with what is known of the physical 
constitution of the celestial bodies. Comets, \vith their vaporous nuclei, 
which show various degrees of condensation, their envelopes, and tails, so 
diffused that stars are perceived through them, and their small masses, show 
that this existence is possible and reaL The agglomeration, of whatever 
nature it be, which produces the zodiacal light, also supports the hypothesis 
of nebuloud matter. 

Not long ago, however, in addition to the analogies in colour, distri- 
bution, and, above all, in physical connexion, which the nebulas present 
with stars, both single and united in couples, a new analogy was discovered. 
AVe refer to the variability of their light, which, paradoxical as it may seem, 
seemed to render any analogy between them, as far as their physical con- 
stitution was concerned, impossible. Of two 'nebulas, both situated in the 
constellation Taurus, the first, near a star of the tenth magnitude of vari- 
able brightness, presented variations which appeared to correspond with 
those of the stars,^ and has since finally disappeared. The second nebula, 
situated near Z, after having gradually increased in brightness during more 
than three months,'|' also disappeared. 

Some analogous phenomena had been already recorded by Sir W. Her- 
schel. Two stars, surrounded with circular nebulae in 1774, presented 
no traces of these envelopes in 1811. Arago has described another fact, 
bearing on the same kind of transformation : ' Lacaille,' he remarks, in 
a note to his Biography of Sir W. Herschel, * during his stay at the 
Cape, saw in Argo five small stars in the middle of a nebula, of which 
3Ir. Dunlop, with much better instruments, could not see the slightest 
trace in 1825.' 

Lastly, as we have before seen, it is impossible to reconcile the obser- 
vations and the air.vvings of the nebula of Orion, made by many contem- 

* D* Arrest, Hind, Chacomac. 

f Observed by M. Chacomac. The disappearance was not decidedly proved for 
more than six years after the maximum of brilliancy. It would be interesting to 
know whetfier a gradual decrease succeeded the phases of increase, or whether the 
ilisappeorance was sudden. 
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porary astronomers without being obliged to admit that it has nndergone 
real changes in brightness and in the outlines of its different regions. 

The variability, the disappearance even, of a star, is explained by the 
aid of more or less satisfactory hypotheses. This, however, is not the ca^e 
with a nebula, if we admit that it is composed of distinct stars. 

[Was then the hypothesis of a nebulous matter correct after all, amnz 
that variations of brightness, progressive or even sudden extinction of liglit. 
might be comprehensible in tnasses of this kind ? 

This question, thanks again to spectrum-analysis, we can now answer 
in a decided affirmative. 

On August 29, 18G4, Mr. Huggins, whose observations* on stellar 
spectra we have before referred to, directed his telescope, armed with the 
spectrum apparatus, to the planetary nebula in Draco. At first he sus- 
pected that some derangement of the instrument had taken place, for no 
spectrum was seen, but only a short line of light perpendicular to the 
direction of dispersion. He found that the light of this nebula, unhke 
any other ex-terrestrial light which had yet been subjected to prismatic 
analysis, w^as not composed of light of different refrangibilities, as we saw 
that of the Sun and stars to be, and it therefore could not form a spectrum. 
A great part of the light from this nebula is monochromatic, and was 
seen in the s{)ectroscope as a bright line. A more careful examination 
showed another line, narrower and much fainter, a little more refrangible 
than the brightest line, and separated from it by a dark interval. Beyond 
this again, at about three times the distance of the second line, a third ex- 
ceedingly faint line was seen. 

The strongest line coincides in position with the brightest of the air 
lines. This line is due to nitrogen, and occurs in the solar spectrum abont 
midway between b and F. The faintest of the lines of the nebula co- 
incides wuth the line of hydrogen corresponding to the line F in the solar 
spectrum. The other bright line was a little less refrangible than the 
strong line of barium. 

Here, then, we have three little lines, for ever disposing of the notion 
that nebulae may be clusters of stars. How trumpct-tongued does such a 
fact speak of the resources of modem science ! 

An object-glass collects a beam of light which for ever, without such 
aid, would have bathed the Earth invisibly to mortal eye ; the beam u 
passed through a prism, and in a moment we know that we have no 
longer to do with glowing Suns enveloped in atmospheres enforcing tribute 
from the rays which pass through them, but with something deprived of 
an atmosphere, and that something a glowing mass of gas. 

Mr. Huggins has not been idle since his discovery, and has observed » 
large number of nebulne with the most interesting results. 

Not only must we discard the notion — a very pardonable one whence 
consider how it came to be held — that the glorious cluster in Perseus, or 

* IPhilosophical Transactions, 1804. Part II. p. 4:j7.J 
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that somewliat more typical one in Hercules, may be taken as an exemplar 
of all our nebuke, could we bring sufficient optical power to bear upon 
tbem : but the conclusion is obvious, that the detection in a nebula of 
minute, closely associated points of light, which have hitherto been con- 
sidered as a certain indication of a stellar constitution, can no longer be 
accepted as a proof that the object coasists of time stars. These luminous 
points, in some nebulas at least, must be regarded as themselves gaseous 
bodies ; denser portions, probably, of the great nebulous mass, since they 
exhibit a constitution identical with the fainter and outlying parts which 
have not been resolved. The nebulas are thus shown by the prism to be 
enormous gaseous systems, and it appears probable that their apparent 
permanence of general form is maintained by the continual motions of the 
denser portions which the telescope reveals as lucid points. 

More than this, the proper motion of nebulae has not yet been inquired 
into, because everybody, looking upon them as irresolvable star-clusters, 
thought them infinitely remote. Now, however, that we know that they 
are not clusters of stars, properly so called, it is possible that they may be 
much nearer to us than we imagine. 

The conclusions to which Mr. Huggins has been led, by his observa- 
tions are, curiously enough, the very opposite to those w^hich speculation 
would have predicted. Speculation would have looked upon nebul» as 
sun-germs — as composed of the very matter of which Faye has so recently 
stated the interior of our own Sun to be still composed. The faint 
glimmer of one of those eloquent lines here, three there, four elsewhere, a 
faint, continuous spectrum with bright lines in one place, and a well- 
defined continuous spectrum in another, would, taking the relative insigni- 
ficant optical means employed into consideration, have been held to bridge 
over the gap between star and nebula as successfully as we have now 
bridged over that which once separated sun and star.] 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

STRUCTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 



OUR OWN UNIVERSE— THE MILKY WAY. 

Ileal Form of the Stellar Stratum which composes the Milky Way — Position of the 
Sun in the interior of this Stratum — General Idea of its Dimensions. 

Afl we have before stated, the Milky Way extcuds across the heavens, 
following nearly the circumference of a great circle of the starry sphere, 
the irregularities of its form, and the inequalities of its breadth in different 
portions, not being taken into account. It divides the celestial vault into 
two portions, not quite of the same extent, the smaller of the two being 
that which contains the constellations of Pisces, Cetus, in short, those near 
the vernal equinoxial point. It follows, therefore, that the Milky Way 
includes the region occupied by our Sun. But what is the true form of 
this prodigious assemblage of stars, which, according to Sir W. Herschel's 
estimate, deduced from a considerable number of ' gauges ' of the heavens, 
contains certainly not less than 18,000,000 stars ? The small breadth of 
the zone, compared with its other dimensions, suggests that it is formed of 
a stratum of suns, distributed irregularly and comprised between two 
nearly parallel planes, which give the whole the figure of a flattened mill- 
stone, the rim of which is split into two portions throughout one half of 
its circumference. 

[Let it be noted, however, before this conclusion is admitted, that it 
depends on the assumption that there is a general uniformity in the dis- 
tribution of stars (and also, to a certain extent, in their magnitude) 
throughout the sidereal system. If the possibility be once admitted, that 
multitudes of the stars forming the Galaxy are minute compared with our 
8im, or Arcturus, or Sirius, then no such conclusion as the above can be 
accepted until it has been demonstrated. It is a question of evidence. 
— R. A. P.] 

In the midst of this gigantic collection of stars, lost in this vortex ot 
worlds, our little Solar System lies. The dimensions of the centre of this 
system — th^ Sun, which appeared to us at first so great, but which a 
second look at the stellar universe showed to be those of a star of the 
Kecond or third order — are now found to represent but an atom of the 
luminous sand of the Milkv Wav. 

The position of the Sun in tliis zone was held by Herschel, at the 
beginning of his labours, to explain the general aspect of the whole firma- 
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nent, and to show, besides, tbat all tbe stara ao nni vera ally -and singularly 
distributed, and apparently so distant from those portions of the Milky 
Way itself n'hich give rise to the apjieiironce, probably form a part of it. 

Herschel reasoned, that when from the ixiint where \re are situated we 
look in tbe direction of tbe length of tbe stellar stratiim, we meet with, so 
to speak, indefinite ' files ' of stars and closters of stars, which give to tbe 
Milky Way its maximum density and brightness. If, on the contrary, tlie 
flight be allowed to travel in directions more and more inclined, the visual 
ray traverses strata continually decreasing in thickness, and tbe density 
should decrease »ith great rapidity. Lastly, in tbe direction perpendicular 
to tbe thickness of the stratum the stars should appear dispersed, as tbey 
really do in those parts of the heavens apparently most distant from the 
great nebulous zone. ' Just as we see,* says Sir J. Herschel, in his 




the MUtr Way ; poiltion trfths Snn In it. 



• Onllines of Astronomy,' ' a slight haze in the atmosphere thickening into 
n decided fog-bank near the hori'on ^by tbe rapid Increase of the mere 
length of the visual ray.' 

Figure 175, which represents, according to this earlier hypothesis of 
Herschel's, tbe Milky Way, in a section perpeudiculnr to its thickness, 
and along its greatest diameter, which passes through the Sun, renders tho 
explanation we have given easy. 

With tbe help of this conception, we may again refer to the rapid 
decrease in the nnmber of stars in those regions which, on both sides of tho 
Milky ^'av, extend as far as the ttvo poles of the great circle whiclt the 
Galaxy traces on tbe face of the beavena. 

The poles of the Milky Way are situated, tbe north pole near Coma 
Berenices, the sonth pole in the constellation of Cetus. When, from one 
or other of these points, we advance progressively towards the Milky Way, 
the mean number of tbe stars increases ; at first very slowly, then, in the 
vicinity of tbe galactic plane, with very great rapidity, so that it is about 
thirty times greater in tbis plane than in tbe galactic polar regions. 

[Later, Sir W. Herschel abandoned this theory, and adopted indeed 
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a different system of gnaging the heavens. — R. A. P.] Comparing the 
photometric brightness of the stars of the different orders of magnitude 
with the order of probable distances, Sir W. Herschel arrived at the most 
astonishing condosions on the dimensions of the Milky Way. 

The stars visible to the eye comprise, it is known, the first six orde» 
of magnitude. The illustrious astronomer of Slough established that, in 
the mean [making certain assumptions as to the average dimensions of the 
fixed stars], those of the sixth order — that is to say, the smallest stars 
visible to the naked eye — are twelve times more distant than the stars of 
the first magnitude. Starting thence, and calculating the space-penetrating 
power of his telescopes, he arrived at this inference, that he could observe 
in the depths of the heavens stars situated at a distance 2300 times greater 
than the mean distance of the stars of the first magnitude. And Herschel 
recognised, moreover, that the visible extent of the Milky Way, in some 
regions, increased with the power of the instrument brought to bear upon 
it, and that even his large 40-feet telescope could not reach the limits of 
this star-zone, which he therefore declared unfathomable. 

Now, when we recall the stupendous distance between the nearest star 
to our world — ^such a distance, tbat liglit takes years to traverse it — ^we 
shall recognise this wonderful fact, namely, that the Milky Way, in the 
direction of the most distant regions accessible to our view, can only be 
completely traversed by a light-ray in a period of time upwards of ten 
thousand years. Thus, when applying the eye to the eye-piece of the 
largest astronomical instruments, we observe, on the not quite dark back- 
ground of the sky, feeble luminous points, we receive on our retina the 
impression of an nndulatory movement, which was set in motion ten 
thousand years ago, by the incandescent mass of suns like ours, which, 
form, as he does, part of the same sidereal group. 

Calculating the thickness of the Milky Way from its apparent breadth, 
Herschel arrives at the result, that its thickness is about eighty times 
greater than the distance of the stars of the first magnitude. According 
to this view the stellar stratum greatly surpasses in this direction even 
the space -penetrating power of the human eye. Whence it follows, that, 
as we have before stated, ' Not only our Sun, but all the stars that we 
can see with the naked eye, ai*e deeply plunged in the Milky Way, and 
form an integral portion of it.** 

[Herschel perceived, however, towartls the close of his career as an 
observer, that the greater richness of certain gauges may be due to a 
greater real richness of stellar aggregation, instead, as he had assumed so 
far, of a great extension of the Galaxy. There is no direct evidence in 
favour of the fundamental hypothesis (admittedly an hypothesis) on which 
Herschel pursued his first plan of star-gauging. On the contrary, there 
are very numerous and very weighty arguments against it. These 
arguments depend chiefly on numerical statistics, not known to Sif 

* Stmve, * Etudes d' Astronomic stellaire.' 
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W. Herscbel, nor until long after his first system of star-gauging had 
been completed. His second system was begun too near the close of his 
career as an observer to be fully tested. — R. A. P.] 

[In the latest edition of the EncydopcBdia BritanniccL, Mr. Proctor 
makes the following remarks on the present position of sidereal astro- 
nomy: — 'The results towards which Herschers later views seemed tending 
were not definitely indicated or adopted by him, probably because he had 
already attained an extreme old 'age when he first enunciated his later and 
jneter views of the sidereal universe. Sir J. Herscbel does not appear 
to have recognised his father's change of views, though conscious of serious 
difficulties in the older theory, and even definitely indicating the fact that 
the constitution of the Nubecul® cannot possibly be reconciled with that 
theory. The elder Struve, probably the only astronomer of his time who 
had thoroughly studied Sir W. Herschers remarkable papers, recognised 
clearly the change in Herschers opinions. Following a suggestion thrown 
out by Piazzi, Struve compared die number of stars down to the eighth 
magnitude in difierent directions round the equator, and justly regarded 
the greater richness of such stars on- and near the Galaxy as a disproof of 
Herschel's earlier theory of generally uniform distribution. Strangely 
€nough, however, while thus recognising a variation in the richness of stellar 
distribution in one direction — t. e, in approaching the medial plane of the 
Galaxy — Struve was unable to divest himself of a belief in uniformity of 
distribution in directions parallel to that plane. In an investigation claiming 
to be free from all hypothesis, but in reality (as Encke, Forbes, 'Proctor, 
and others have shown) based on several hypotheses, some of which are 
not even probable; Struve advanced the theory that the sidereal system is 
infinite in extension along the direction of the medial plane of the Galaxy. 

' But in reality the evidence we possess indicates laws of stellar aggre- 
gation which, by their very nature, preclude the possibility of applying 
such modes of gauging as either Sir W. Herscbel or W. Struve endeavoured 
to use. The gathering of stars of the leading orders of apparent magni- 
tude in the galactic zone shows that stars of many orders of real size and 
brightness are there gathered together. The analysis of a rich star-region 
with higher and higher powers is shown to be, not neceuarili/y as was 
supposed, penetrating farther and farther into space, but the more and 
more searching scrutiny of one and the same region and space. The two 
processes, indeed, may be combined, an increase of telescopic power bringing 
into view at the same time smaller stars in a particular region and remoter 
stars lying towards the same direction. In fact, it would be as great a 
mistake to assume, without definite evidence, that new stars so revealed 
are smaller in real magnitude, as to assume that they are more remote. 
The only kind of evidence available to dbcriminate between the two ex- 
planations, or to show to what extent either may operate, is that derived 
from statistical enumeration ; but so complex are the relations involved, 
that such enumeration can only be interpreted when graphically illustrated. 
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In other words, the seoets of the stellar murerse can only he revealed by 
presenting in weU-devised maps the lesolts of widely extended scmtmy of 
the 8tar-depth& This process has already heen applied hy the present 
writer to stars down to the derenth order of magnitade (in the northeni 
heavens), the resulting view of the stellar nniyerse differing widely from 
that which wonld have heen presented if any of the theories honetofore 
advanced had .been jnat It is prohahle that an extension of the system of 
nnifonn star-ganging and charting to the remoter star-depths will still 
further iUostrate the complexity and diversity of stmctnre existing Viiihm 
the universe. Already these general oondusionB may he regarded as 
established : — '' The sidereal system is altogether more complicated and 
more varied in structure than has hitherto been supposed : in the same 
region of the stellar depths coexist stan of many ord^ of real magnitade: 
all the nebulse, gaseous or stellar, planetaiy, ring-formed, elliptical, and 
spiral, exist within the limits of the sidereal system; and lastly, tlie 
whole system is alive with movements, the laws of which may one day 
be recognised, though at present thev are too complex to be understood/' ' 
— R. A. P.] 

Here ends the purely descriptive part of our task, the object of which 
has been to give a picture of the phenomena of the Heavens according to 
actual astronomical knowledge. We may be mistaken, but vire hope that 
more than one reader will wish to penetrate deeper still, and will not l>e 
sorry to comprehend, as much as it is possible without previous sdentit:c 
preparation, the laws which regulate celestial movements, and explain tlie 
most complex phenomena. These laws are at once simple and sublinie. 
and are an eternal honour to their discoverere, and a monument of tlie 
power of the human mind. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



THE LAWS OF ASTRONOMY. 

METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS EMPLOYED BY 

ASTRONOMERS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

THE LAWS OF ASTBOxNOMY. 

The marvellous panorama presented by the visible Universe has now 
passed before our eyes ; the Solar System, each component of which we 
have explored, has shown us in detail what kind of bodies are those suns 
with which infinite space is strewn ; and what may be the conditions of 
those other bodies, not self-luminous, which circulate round them ; what 
their motions, dimensions, and physical constitution. The sidereal world 
has in turn revealed to us its magnificence, in its groupings and gigantic 
assemblages of suns, and we have been enabled to form an idea of the 
structure and unutterable dimensions of the Universe, or rather of that 
part of it rendered accessible by the telescope. 

Were we to stop here, therefore, the object we had in view in this 
description of the physical constitution of the Heavens would have been 
accomplished as far as the limits of this volume w*ould permit. The 
results of modem investigations have been passed under review, and we 
have dwelt upon them sufiiciently to indicate the interest and importanoe 
w*hich attach to them. 

And yet, hitherto, we have left in the background, or trenched on but 
lightly, that part of the subject which makes Astronomy, regarded from 
an intellectual point of view, the most exact, the most admirable, the most 
sublime of all the natural sciences. We refer to the laws of the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and to the formulae, so simple in appearance to us, 
which have demanded so much mental labour, time, and genius for their 
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discovery, — precious comine-ts of the mind, which have enabled man to 
jiBHetrate even into the very heart of celestial phenomena; to discover 
their causes and relationships, and permit tis now-a-days to predict the 
return of the phenomena and to calculate the variations with incomparable 
precision. 

Thanks to these laws, the motions of the celestial bodies, their dis- 
tances, dimensions, and even weights, have been traced, calculated, and 
valued. The relative ])Dsition8 of the bodies of the Solar System — 
planets and satellites, and even comets — positions so extremely variable, 
influenced by so many causes, can be assigned long beforehand, and thus 
furnish to the other sciences, and even to practical men, — our sailors, to 
wit, — most important data. 

It is not in a popular treatise on the physical phenomena of the 
Heavens, such as the present, that an account of these laws, rigorous in its 
treatment, will be expected ; to give this, it would be necessary to call to 
our aid the mathematical sciences, the language of which, though so clear 
to those who have made it their special study, is, nevertheless, purely 
enigmatical to the iminiliated. 

But it must not be imagined from this remark, that it is impossible 
for our readers to gain an idea of these laws, or that they are confined in 
a sanctuary where the vulgar can enter not. To those whom a rigorous 
mathematical demonstration would avail nothing, a clear and well-defined 
exposition, and apt, if even familiar, comparisons, are often sufficient to 
enable the mind to see the law and the drift of the method. And for such 
who love to render reason, and to take nothing upon trust, this present 
Third Part is written. 

The laws of planetary motion, as announced by Kepler, and of gravity 
discovered by Galileo, and extended by Newton to the heavens; the 
secondary phenomena which result from these fundamental laws, such 
as planetary perturbations and the tides ; the magnificent hypothesis, by 
means of which Laplace has explained the origin and formation of our 
system, will occupy the First Book. These will be followed by an acconnt 
of the methods which have been employed by our philosophers to measure 
the distances of the Moon, Sun, and Stars ; and we hope our account will 
enable those who still suspect the possibility of such measures to be 
convinced of the solidity of the methods employed. Lastly, we shall 
bring the volume to a close by a description of the principal instruments 
employed by astronomers, and of one of those edifices, held by some to be 
shrouded in mystery, where, in the silent night, so many men, devoted to 
science, have explored and still explore the depths of heaven. 
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I. 

KEPLER'S LAWS. 

The Planets describe Ellipses round the Sun — Law of Areas — Connexion between 
the time of Revolution and the Mean Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 

Copernicus, by bis discovery of the movement of the Earth and Planets 
round the 6nn, laid the foundations of modem astronomy. Galileo 
strengthened the building by basing the system upon new proofs. But 
the real form of the Earth's orbit, and that of the other planets, and the 
velocity with which they moved in the various portions of those orbits, 
and their relative distances from the central body remained still unknown 
for some time, although the determination of these problems was indis- 
pensable for the future progress of the science. For this, however, we had 
not long to wait. Thanks to the genius and the perseverance of Kepler, 
in less than a century these different problems were completely solved. 
Taking, as the basis of his researches, the observations of his master, 
Tycho Brah^, this great man, after seventeen years of imflagging toil, 
discovered three laws to which posterity has attached his name. We will 
now endeavour to give an idea of these laws; which will complete what 
we have written on the Solar System. 

We know that a planet in moving round the Sun describes a con- 
tinuous curving line, each point of which lies on an ideal plane, which 
passes through the centre of the Sun. Such an orbit is named in geometry 
* a plane curve.' Now, what is the form of this curve, and what is the 
exact position occupied by the Sun in this plane ? Kepler's first law 
answers these two questions. 

The orbit of each planet is an oval curve — an ellipse. How, then, 
can we regularly define an ellipse? 

Take a thread, the extremities of which are attached to two nails or 
pins ; press these nails, or pins, into a sheet of paper, or a board, or any 
plain surface on which the curve in question may be traced ; but take care 
that the thread is longer than the distance between the two fixed points. 
This done, by the aid of a pencil stretch the thread till it is tight, in such 
a manner that the point of the pencil can travel over the surface destined 
to receive its trace. Then let the pencil move along the thread, the latter 
being always tightly stretched, and the point will trace part of a curve,which 
can be easily completed by afterwards placing the thread and the pencil on 
the other side of the line which joins the fixed points. Fig. 17G shows 
how this may be done, and gives also the form of the curve obtained. 

Such is the line which in geometry is termed an ellipse. 

The two points, at which the extremities of the thread are fixed, have 
received the name of /bet, and the two portions of thread, which connect 
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these foci with each point of the ellipse, are called the radii vectorfi of 
this point.* 

Itiseaey to see that this curve is elongated in the direction of lh« 
line which joina the foci. The line a a is called the major ojrii of the 
ellipse, the middle point of the major axis is the centre of the curve. 

If, Btill retaining the same foci, we describe other ellipses with shorter 
threads, we ehall obtain figarea more elungated. The contrarv T.iil 
happen if we nse threads of greater lengtJi. In the latter case, the ellip^^ 
will gradually approach tiie fonn of the circle ; they will never, howevtr, 
absolutely reach the drcular form. 

Lastly, if with a thread of the same length we increase or decreau the 
distance between the foci, the same tlifferenccs of form will be obtained. 
In this case, the length of the major axis «ill remain the some, but the 
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Fig. ITU. 

more the foci are aeparated the more oval will become the ciin'e ; conlraii- 
wise. the nearer they are together the nearer the fifiure will resemble a 
circle, finally becoming one when the/ori are situated in a single point 

We shall now be able to understand Kepler's first law. 

Each planet detcribet round the Sun an orbit of elliptic form, and 
the centre of the Sun alicaj/e ornipici one of (hi: fori. 

We have already seen, that the dimensions of the orbits described by 
the planets differ among themselves, and that the ellipticity of these orbits 
is far from being the same for all. Some orbits are nearly circular, as. 
for instance, those of the Earth, of Neptune, and especially Venus. Othera 
n shajte ; those of Mercury and of the Asteroids which 
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lie between Jupiter and ^lars. Lastly, the comets of our system have the 
most el^n seated orbits, and among them that of Halley's is the most decided. 

It evidently follows, from Kepler*s first law, that the distance of a planet 
from the Sun varies continually during its revolution, and takes all possible 
values between the extreme limits, which correspond to the two positions 
<iccupied by the planet at the two extremities of the major axis of the orbit. 

Is, then, the velocity of a planet's motion always the same in the dif- 
ferent parts of its orbit ? No. The movement is by so much the more 
rapid, as the planet is nearer the Sun. Kepler's second law shows us how* 
this velocity varies. 

Let us take a planet in different positions in its orbit, and let us mark 
off on the orbit arcs described by a planet in the same time, P, Pj, Po, 

Psj -^47 Ps' 

We have said that the velocity varies ; this evidently is the same as 
Baying that the paths described in equal times are .of unequal length : so 
that the difficulty consists in finding some connexion between these con- 
stant variations in length. 
Let us insert the planet's 
radii vectores in each of 
the positions chosen ; we 
shall by these means form 
as many triangles as there 7 
are arcs under considera- 
tion. Now, the surfaces 
or arcs of these triangles 
of which the bases are 
formed by the arcs de- 
scribed in equal times, 
are always equal; and 
therefore, if the length 
of time be doubled, tri- 
pled, (fee, the areas of the triangles will be doubled, tripled, tfec. 

Kepler, therefore, thus announced his second law : — 

The arecUf described or passed over hjj the radii vector es of a planet 
%'ound the solar focus, are proportionate to the time taken in describing 
them.* 

Now, it clearly follows from this second b.w, that the arcs described 
in equal times are smaller as the planet recedes from the Sun, and become 
greater as the Sun is approached. The triangles gain in breadth what 
they lose in length, and their areas remain constant In other words, the 
planet moves faster the nearer it is to the Sun. 

Kepler's first two laws apply not only ta the orbits of the planets, but 
to those of their satellites. Thus, the curves described by the Moon round 

* In planetary orbits on4> /orN« only is con^^idered — that in ▼hich the Sun is 
placed. In each position of the planet, therefore, Uiere is but a single radius vector. 




Fig. 177. 
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the Earth considered fixed, is an ellipse, and our globe occupies one ot 
the foci. ^lore than this, the velocity of our satellite is such, that, if wv 
divide its orbit into lengths passed over in eqnal times, all the triangle^ 
formed by the radii vectored of the JSfoon in its different positions will 
have a surface of similar extent. ' 

We now come to Kepler's third law, that which cost him much more 
labour. More abstract than the first two, though equally simple in its 
enunciation, it is of the last importance for a proper comprehension of the 
subject, and merits in every way our attention. 

The first two laws deal with each planet considered by itself, and 
would hold good if the system were only composed of two bodies, the Sun 
and a planet. The third law establishes a relationship between every 
planet in the system. 

We must here again call attention to the fundamental fact, that the 
mean distances of thQ different planets from the Sun continually increase 
from Mercury to Neptune, and the same thing holds good for their revo- 
lutions round the Snn. But what relationship exists between the length 
of these periods and the distances, or, in otlier words, between the ))enods 
of revolution and the niajpr axes of the orbits ? Such is the problem 
resolved by the third discovery of Tycho Brnh^'s disciple. 

We will write, in two separate columns, the periods of the revolutions 
of the principal planets, mean days, and double their mean distances from 
the Sun in thousandths of double the mean distance of the Earth, a^ 



follows : — 




Periois of Revolution 


Double meaii Dfstauces from the 








Days. 




bim, or Major Axes. 




Mercury 




fc»7-97 




387-1 




VenuH . 




224-70 




72.M) 




The Earth . 




3(5.'i-20 




10000 




Mors . 




(H0-n8 




1523-7 




Jupiter 




4M:V2-.'»8 




5202-8 




Saturn 




107 50-22 




0538-8 




Uranus 




0O0S(i-82 




19182-7 




Xeptune 




00120'72 




30040-0 



Let now the periods of revolution he multiplied hy themselves. To 
multiply a number by itself is to form what is called its square. This 
first very simple operation will then give the square of the period of the 
revolutions of the planets; this will fonn another new column. Let us j^as'^ 
to the second : multiply each number which represents the major axis of 
the orbits by itself, this will give the squares of these axes. Now^ multiply 
each of these squares, not by itself, but by the figures in the column which 
rejiresent the major axis ; this will give the cubes of the major axis, and 
we shall have a second new column. This done, let us compare two 
squares in the first column, and two corresponding cubes in the second 
one. Divide one square by the other, this will give us their ratio ; dindf 
in like manner the two cubes, and let us cuuipare the quotients.* 

* Let us take Venus and Jnpiter for exHinplos. The squnres of the times an* 
for Veniw 50490-0900, and for Jupiter 187 71241J-4504. The cubes of the major axi? 
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We sliall find them eqnal. And this will happen whichever two planets 
we take. Kepler's third law, therefore, is enunciated as follows : — 

The squares of the times of revolution of the planets round the Sun 
are proportional to the cubes of the major axes. 

Thus, we need only know the time of revolution of the planets to 
deduce their major axes, and, as a consequence, their mean distances from 
tlie Sun. And as we know the absolute value of one of these, we Imow 
the absolute value of all. Thus, the knowledge of the relative distances 
of the different bodies of the system depends upon the knowledge of ono 
only — that of the Earth, for example. Further on we shall endeavour to 
give an idea of the method which enables us to investigate how many 
radii of the Earth, or how many miles, bridge over the distance which 
separates us from the centre of our system. We may also add, that 
Kepler*B third law applies to the satellites of any given planet ; that is, 
it has been found to hold in the cases of. the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Neptune. 



II. 

UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION. 

Gravity on the Surface of the Karlli — Law of the Diminution of the Force of 
Gravity with increased Distance — The FaU of the Moon towards the Earth — 
Gravitation is universal — How the Sun and Planetbi are weighed. 

Everything visible and tangible — or, more strictly, everything existing 
in a solid, liquid, or gaseous state — with which we are acquainted on our 
planet, is subjected to the law of gravity, or, in other words, has weight. 
What, then, do such expressions as * weighty,* or * heavy bodies,* and 
* weight * mean ? This, namely that every portion of matter left to itself, 
either in the atmosphere or in vacuo, falls in the direction of the vertical of 
the place on which it falls. That if the body be sustained and remains in 
equilibrium, or in repose on a surface, it still exercises a force — a pressure 
on whatever hinders it from falling lower ; a fore?, of which it is easy to 
convince ourselves by noting the effort made by the hand, when it forms 
the supporting surface.* 

Experience proves that the direction of this force, known under the 
name of * gravity,' lies always in a vertical line ; that is to say, in a line 
perpendicular to the horizon, or to the surface of water at rest. But as 

are, for Venus 378,091,048, for Jupiter l40,835,-25S.3-25. Divide one square hy the 
other, the quotient is 072. Divide one cuhe hy the other, the quotient is still 37*2. 
These quotients would change if we took other planets for examples, but they would 
still be equal to each other, and it is this equality which forms the subject of 
Kepler'rt third law. 

* If the body in question be sustained by a sprinfx, the constant tension of this 
spring also affords evident proof of the constancy of the force of gravity. 
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the Earth is sensibly Bpherical, the verticals of the various places all tend 
towards the interior of the sphere, very nearly to the actual centre itself. 

We owe to Galileo the study of the laws of gravity ; those which coine 
into play in the fall of bodies on the surface of our globe. Since the time 
of this great man, it has been discovered that gravity is a force inherent to 
the matter even of which the terrestrial globe is composed ; it is kDo\vu 
that the energy with which it is exercised depends on the distance of tht 
body which is influenced ; so that the energy increases when the distance 
diminishes, and decreases, on the contrary, when the distance augments. 

For example, the flattening of tlie two poles ofthe- terrestrial globe, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, the swelling of the spheroid towardi 
the equatorial regions, causes the distance from the surface to the centre 
of the globe to increase continually as the equator is approached. It 
should therefore follow, that the attraction of the Earth on heaw bodies, 
is exercised with much greater intensity at the poles than at the equator. 
This fact is abundantly proved by observation. 

The law which regulates this diminution of the fores of gravity, when 
the distance of the heavy body from the centre of the Earth increases, 1? 

as follows : — 

• 

To understand the law well in its simplicity, let us imagine a heavy 
body placed on the surface of the Earth, and consequently distant from 
the centre of the length of the Earth's radius, or in round numbers 40.10 
miles. Let us place it twice, three times, four times . . . ten times farther 
away. The action of gravity on this body will be four times less at 
hOOO miles — that is to say, at the second position; nine times less at 
the following position, sixteen times, ... a hundred times less at the 
consecutive distances ; in such a manner that, when the distances increase, 
following the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ... 10, &c., the force of gravity 
diminishes in the proportion of the squares of these same numbers, or 
becomes 1, 4, 0, 10, 25 . . . 100 times less, and so on. 

The force of gravity is measured by the space fallen through during 
the first second of the body*s fall. So that, if experiment shows that i 
body requires a second to fall from a height of sixteen feet to the surface of 
the Earth, when it is removed to a distance double that of the terrestrial 
radius, it will not travel more than four feet during the first second of its 
fall ; at a distance sixty times as great as the radius of the Earth, it would 
not fall more than the oV^h part of an inch. 

This number gives precisely the measure of the diminution of the 
energy of terrestrial gravity on a heavy body situate in space at the mean 
distance of the Moon. 

If, then, the Earth exercises its action on bodies situated at whatever 
distances in space, it ought to act on the Moon, and its action should he 
precisely equal to that which we have just calculated. Such is the question 
which the genius of Newton put to him, and which he solved, when he 
showed that the Moon, in moving in its circular orbit, falls towards onr 
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Earth that very quantity in a second. It Ia this incessant fall, combined with 
the centrifugal movement, which, if left to itself, would impel the Moon into 
8pace, which produces the elliptical movement of our satellite in her orbit. 

Such is the bold generalisation which served as a point of departure to 
the great geometer whom we have just named. 

He went further ; he penetrated more profoundly into the secrets of 
the sublime mechanics which rule ffte celestial bodies. He extended to 
all the bodies of our Solar System this law, which is sometimes called ' the 
law of attraction,* but more correctly * the law of gravitation.' 

Newton showed, that if the planets move round the Sun, describing 
elliptical curves, according to the laws the discovery of which is due to 
Kepler, it is because that they are submitted to a constant force, located, 
as it were, in the Sun, — a force the direction of which is that of a radius 
vector, or a right line which joins the planet and the common focus. He 
showed, also, that all the circumstances of the movements of the planets 
are well explained by supposing that the force of gravitation is gravity 
itself, exercised by the Sun on the planets in the inverse ratio of the squares 
of their distances. 

Thus the same force, which precipitates on to the surface of the Earth 
bodies abandoned to themselves, is that which maintains the Moon in its 
orbit. It is a force of similar nature, exercised by the preponderant body 
of the system — the Sun — which also maintains the planets and the comets 
in their elliptical orbits, and prevents them from losing themselves in space, 
following the impulse with which they are animated, and thus breaking up 
our system. 

By what series of reasoning, ideas, calculation, and verifications, Newton 
arrived at this great discovery, we cannot in this place narrate. Never- 
theless, it is as well to know, that Kepler's second law relative to the 
equality of the areas formed the start-point for his demonstration of the 
tendency of the unknown force to act towards the Sun ; as he found that 
it necessarily acted in the direction of a radius vector. 

The third law of Kepler, combined with the second, led Newton to 
another inference, namely, that the force varies in the inverse ratio of the 
distances. Lastly, he showed that the elliptical form of the planetary orbits 
follows from the very law of the variation of the force in question. The 
nature of the substances, of which the various planets are composed, is 
quite independent of the mode of action of gravity ; so that the mass of the 
Sun would act with an equal energy on a unit of the mass of all the planets, 
if they were all placed at the same distance from the common centre. 

But as, by virtue of a universal principle of mechanics, every action 
of one material body on another necessarily supposes a reaction — that is 
to say, an action equal and in a contrary direction — it follows that, if the 
Earth and the other bodies of the Solar System gravitate towards the Sun, 
the Sun also gravitates towards each of them. The same laws rule in each 
secondary world, composed of a central planet and its satellite. 
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Modern investigations in the field of sidereal astronomy have extended 
tlicse laws to the systems composed of two or many suns, and the force 
thus shown to he diffused everywhere in space has taken the legitimat^^ 
name of universal gravitation ; * all the molecules of matter pjravitate 
towards each other in the ratio of their masses, and reciprocally as the 
squares of their mutual distances.' 

We will here terminate these considerations — which will be con8idcre«l 
abstract ones perhaps, but which it is impossible to pass by in silence in 
an astronomical work — ^>vith a word on one of the truths of that science 
which is so daring, not to say venturesome, in its attacks npon nature. 
We refer to the statistics given in astronomical treatises on the mass <>r 
weight of the different celestial bodies. Is it possible to know the weigbt 
of a star — of the Sun, for instance ? 

We must first well understand what that means. This is not a ques- 
tion of minute quantities ; and if we have expressed in billions of tons the 
weight of the Sun, it has been for the purpose of placing in relief the im- 
mensity of the Sun's mass, or that of the other members of the system. 

Astronomers take an unit of mass or of weight in connexion with the 
quantities which they would measure. They take for the purpose of com- 
parison, either the mass of the Sun or the mass of our globe. So that the 
question is in some measure transformed into another : — 

How many times is the mass of the Sun greater than the massof theEflrth? 

If it were ix)ssible to place our globe and the Sun successively in 
presence of the same body, and then to measure the force with which each 
of the two bodies would act on the third at the same distance, the problem 
would be solved. For example, we should determine the space travellevl 
by the body in a second of time towards the Earth, then the space travelled 
in the same time by the body towards the Sun. These two distances, ex- 
pressed in numbers by means of the same unit, would evidently give the 
ratio of the masses of the Sun and of the Earth respectively. 

Well, at the surface of our globe, experiment tells us that a heav}* 
body traverses during the first second of its fall sixteen feet ;* and as, ac- 
cording to Newton's theory, the attraction of a sphere acts on external 
bodies as if the entire mass of the sphere were concentrated at its centre. 
we can and must consider the heavy body falling on the surface of the 
terrestrial globe, as situated at a distance from the centre of attractii'U 
equal to the radius of the Earth. Let us bear this in mind. 

The mass of the Earth, then, acting on a body situated at a distance 
of 4000 miles, causes it to fall IG feet in one second. On the other hand, 
the Earth itself gravitates towards the Sun ; the orbit which it thus de- 

♦ [This, of coarse, varies at diflferent distances from the equator, for a reasoa 
we have already stated. The distance is more correctly as follows : — 

16 feet 0^ inches at the equator. 

10 „ 1 „ at London. 

16 „ IJ „ at Spitz bcrgen.] 
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scribes in a year fihowe how much it falls towards the Sim during the first 
second of fall. The distance is foimd to be 'OOUo feet. But we must 
bring this measure of the attractive energy of the Sun to what it would 
be at a distance from its centre equal to 4000 miles, or to the terrestrial 
radius, a distance 23,000 times smaller than the Sun's actual distance. 

The law by which Newton found that the intensity of gravitation 
varies, indicates that the preceding number must be multiplied by the 
square of 23,000. Effecting this operation, the second result is arrived at : 

The mass of the Sun, acting on a body situated at a distance of 4000 
miles from its centre, causes it to travel, in the first second, t5,045,500 feet 

We can now compare the mass of the Sun with that of the Earth, 
since we know the actions of these two masses on a body situated at the 
same distance from their centres ; and it is clear, that the mass of the Sun 
is by so much greater than that of tlie Earth, as the number 5,045,500 is 
greater than IG. Dividing, we find in round numbers 315,500. 

We must have, then, 315,500 globes of the same weight as ours to 
balance the Sun. 

To solve this problem, it has been necessary to Imow the velocity of 
fall of a heavy body on to the planet This element is directly observable 
on the surface of the Earth. In planets which have satellites, this velocity 
is deduced from the movements of these secondary bodies in their orbits. 
In the case of the planets without satellites, it is not possible to calculate 
in this manner the force of gravity on them. But by studying the influ- 
ence of their masses on the other planets, and the perturbations which they 
cause in their movements, we have arrived at data equally precise in the 
case of all the masses of the bodies of the solar world, compared either to 
the mass of the Sun, or to that of our globe. 



III. 

PRECESSION OP THE EQUINOXES— NUTATION- 
PLANETARY PERTURBATION. 

The rotation of the Earth on its axis produces day ; its translation round 
the Sim gives the year. But in the same manner as we have distinguished 
two kinds of day, the one sidereal, the invariable duration of which is due 
to the movement of rotation, the other solar, which varies in length in the 
course of a terrestrial revolution, in the same manner also astronomers dis- 
tinguish two years — ^the tropical and the sidereal. 

If we consider the time which elapscH between two successive passages 
of the centre of the Earth to the same equinox, the spring equinox, for ex- 
ample, we have what is called the tropical year, the length of which. 
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expressed in mean days, is 365*24:2264 days. If; instead of thns defining 
the year, we take the time which the Earth requires to return to the point 
of its orbit, in which the Sun appears to coincide with the same point of 
the heavens — ^with the same star — ^we have the sidereal year, the duration 
of which, expressed in mean days, is 865*2563835 days. The sidereal 
year exceeds, then, the tropical year by about 20 minutes 20 seconds. 

Whence comes this difference, and how can we explain it by the move- 
ment of the Earth in its orbit ? Let us remember that the equinox occnra 
when the plane of the terrestrial equator passes precisely through the centre 
of the Sun. If this plane remained invariably parallel to itself, its line of 
intersection with the plane of the ecliptic would keep likewise the same 
parallelism ; and it would be always at the same point of the orbit of the 
Earth tliat the successive equinoxes would take place. There would not 
be, then, any differences between the length of the tropical and sidereal 
year. The length of the latter being the greater, shows that the equinoxial 
point has fallen back, so that the Earth arrives earlier at this point than it 
would have done if it had remained immovable. Hence the name, the 
precession of the equinoxes, given to this phenomenon. 

What follows from this fact ? That when the Earth occupies the same 
positions in its orbit year by year, the Bun corresponds with stars more 
and more to the east, so that, little by little, and progressively, the aspect 
of the constellations seen at the same seasons is changed. 

Let us analyse still more the phenomenon in question. To say that the 
equinox falls back or retrogrades is the same as saying that the plane of 
the equator has varied in position : and as the axis of the Earth is always 
perpendicular to this plane, it follows that this axis has not remained 
rigorously parallel to itself. We know indeed that it varies in direction, 
still, however, preserving the same angle with the ecliptic, in such a wny 
as to describe an entire cone in an interval of about 25,870 years ; so that 
at the end of this period the equinox, having accomplished an entire 
revolution on the terrestrial orbit, returns to occupy its initial position. 

The terrestrial axis, in executing this slow movement on the surface of 
the starry vault, describes a complete circle. The celestial poles, therefore, 
are incessantly variable, so that the fixity which we ascribe to them in 
our description of the heavens is quite relative. In fact, the northern pole, 
now quite near the Pole Star, is still approaching it. This diminution of 
angular distance will continue until the year 2120, when they will not be 
more than half a degree apart. This epoch passed, the pole will recede from 
Polaris, will pass from the Little Bear to Cepheus, then over the borders 
of the Swan. In 12.000 years, the bright star nearest to the north pole will 
be Vega in Lyra, which will then play the part of Pole Star ; Ganopus, in 
the southern sky, will be equally found in the vicinity of the other pc»le. 

The phenomenon of the precession of the equinoxes, discovered two 
thousand years ago by Hipparchus, has during the last century been 
ascribed to its tnie cause, of which we will speak a word further on. 
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Let us now mention another movement of the axis of the Earth, 
executed Bimultaneonsly with that which we have just descrihed. Its 
period is much shorter, since it is only 18f years. 

The conical movement of the axis of the Earth, which produces the 
precession of the equinoxes, and which is effected in about 26,000 years, 
changes progressively the direction of this axis, without, however, modi- 
fying its inclination to the plane of the ecUptic. In truth, however, this 
movement does vary by reason of another movement, which causes the 
axis to oscillate during each period of 18} years around the mean position 
it would occupy, were it influenced only by the movement of precession. 
The name of nutation has been given to this oscillation — this ' nodding * 
of the axis of our globe, which gives rise to slight changes, sometimes 
greater, sometimes less, in the obliquity of the ecliptic* 

All these movements, both those of rotation and translation round the 
Sun, and those of nutation and precession, are effected simultaneously by 
the Earth. The motion of our globe has often been compared, and with 
justice, to that of a top which, while turning on itself with great rapidity, 
and tracing on the surface which supports it a line which may be likened 
to its orbit, undergoes also a balancing of its axis of figure or rotation, 
analogous to the oscillation of the Earth. There is this difierence, that the 
various movements of the Earth are accomplished with mathematical 
regularity, in periods relatively very long, and according to laws which 
allow us each instant to assign its true position in space. 

Having described the phenomena, let us indicate briefly how they are 
connected with the great law of the Solar System — with universal gravi- 
tation. If the Earth were rigorously spherical, the direction of its axis of 
rotation would remain always the same, and would preserve indefinitely the 
parallelism of which we have before spoken. The action of gravity of the 
other celestial bodies would not change this direction, if we suppose, as 
observation shows, that the terrestrial poles occupy an invariable position 
on the globe. But it is known that the Earth is not a sphere, it is swollen 
at the Equator; it is like a perfect sphere, covered with padding, the thick- 
ness of which decreases firom the equator to the poles, giving rise to a sec- 
tion resembling an ellipse. At the poles the thickness of the pad is nil. 

Now, it has been proved that the action of the mass of the Sun on this 
' padding * is the cause of the continuous retrograde movement of the 
equinoxial points, which produces a corresponding advance of the succes- 
sive equinoxes. In the same manner the action of the mass of the Moon 
on the same padding produces an analogous, but much more rapid action ; 
that of the nutation of the Earth.f 

* The maximura of these changes does not reach 10" of arc. 

t We have already seen, that an astronomer of Alexandria, Hipparchus, first 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes. It is to Bradley (1047), that the dis- 
c:>very of nutation is due. Lastly, the glory of binding firmly these two phenomena 
t)the Newtonian theory of gravitation was reserved for D'Alembert. Laplace has 
since perfected this beautiful h^-pothesis. 
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This is still another kind of influence which affects the movement o 
the Earth, and which is also a consequence of the law of gravitation. This 
)>roceeds from the combined actions of the masses of the other planets on 
the mass of our globe. As the actions of which we speak are reciprocal, 
what we say of the Earth in this matter is applicable to any other jilanet; 
but to dwell on such abstract and complex considerations as these vonW 
be to go beyond the purpose of this work. We will, therefore, confine 
ourselves to pointing out its extreme importance. 

Kepler's laws, which we have annomiced and explained, and fromtdiich 
Newton deduced the law of gravitation, are only rigorously true when we 
consider a single planet and the Sun. But as the masses of the other 
planets also act on this planet, each following the general law, there follows 
a series of modifications which periodically alter its movement The in- 
clination, the direction of the major axis, the eccentricity of the orbit, are 
elements which especially vary, in a manner changing at once the position 
and form of the orbit of the planet. These alterations which, very far from 
contradicting the law of gravitation, most brilliantly confirm it, are known 
in astronomy under the name of * planetary perturbations.* We have re- 
ferred to their great importance, not only because they enable us to calculate 
with precision the future position of the celestial bodies of our system, but, 
again, because they will serve — and the discovery of Neptune is a proof of 
our remark — to complete the knowledge which we possess of the Solar 
System. 

In our next chapter we shall discuss the action of the combined forces 
of the Sun and IMoon on the liquid part of the surface of the terrestrial 
globe, and we shall see manifested, in a manner visible to all, and in 
extremely short periods, the forces, the perturbations, to which we have 
referred. 



IV. 

THE TIDES. 

Phenomena of the Ebb and Flow, Hijjh and Low-water — Epochs of Spring-tides— 
Coincidence of the riienomcna with the Positions of the Moon and Sun — Tlie-rr 
of the Tides deduced from the Law of Gravitation — Combined Actions of the 
Sun and Moon. 

If we were to compare the sea to an immense being which lives, moves, 
aud breathes, it is in the tempest we should see its anger, and in calms it) 
sleeping hours, whilst the periodical movements of the tides would typify 
its regular and constant respiration. But these are poetical fancies o& 
which we do not care to insist. These great phenomena of nature offer an 
interest so real that they require no more embellishment. The true explan- 
ation of the tides, moreover, the connexion of the causes which prodn« 
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them with the great theory of universal gravitation, are quite recent con- 
quests of science. It is scarcely a century, since they were first submitted 
to calculation. They still offer, therefore, to many the attraction of novelty. 

Every one knows that twice a-day, at an interval of about 12 hours 
and 25 minutes, the shores of the ocean present us with the spectacle of the 
flow of the tide : the tide by degrees rises, gaining on the beach, which it 
covers to a greater and greater height, and after six hours' swelling attains 
its maximum. It is a beautiful sight to see the agitated waves, which 
come with increasing fury, beat the. pebbles and the foot of the rocky 
shore, throwing their salt spray high into' the air. 

Scarcely is the instant of high-water, or flood-tide attained, than the 
flow or rise of the water ceases; the descent commences, and the ebb suc- 
ceeds to the flow. The sea then leaves the beach which it covered, and by 
degrees re-descends to its point of departure ; we. have then low-water, or 
ebb-tide. Then begins another rising tide, followed by an ebb, and so on. 

It must be understood, that the instant' of low water is not at the mid- 
interval which separates two consecutive flood-tides, the flow being of 
much shorter length than the ebb, or, in other words, the sea takes longer 
to go down than to rise. This difference varies according. to the ports; 
thus, it is 16 minutes only at Brest, and at Havre 2 hours and 16 minutes. 
Such, in the main, is the phenomenon of the tides. 

If we were confined to the observations of this periodicity of the move- 
ments of the sea, science would not have penetrated very profoundly into 
the mystery of their causes ; it could not predict, as it now does correctly, 
the height of the tides at the different ports, and the precise times of high- 
water, and thus afford valuable information to navigators. 

Before commencing our explanation of the causes, we will conform our- 
selves to the natural course of science, and look more closely into the facts. J 

Between two consecutive flood-tides we have, as we have stated, 12 
hours and 25 minutes. It follows, therefore, that from one day to another, i 

high-water is 50 minutes behind. Thus the daily period of the pheno- ! 

menon is exactly equal to the lunar day, the length of which is also 24 ' 

hours and 50 minutes, on the average. In other words, the successive 
retardations of high-water are presented by the successive transits of the 
Moon over the meridian. If, then, we note the hour of high-water in a 
port, it will be easy to predict the hour for another day. Sailors, profiting 
by this fact, make their arrangements accordingly, as they require to enter 
or leave the port on that day. 

Let us also notice this : 50 minutes of retardation in one day produce, 
in about 14 days and three-quarters, a total retardation of 12 hours ; and 
a retardation of 24 hours, or one day, in 29 days and a half; that is to 
say, in the period of a lunation. The hours of the tides are, therefore, the 
same every 15 days, with this difference, that the morning tide becomes 
the evening one, and reciprocally. At the end of a lunar month the hour 
becomes identically the same. 

9 
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The facta whicli we have akeady stated deal only with the times of 
high-water and their variations. Let us now occupy ourselves vrith tlie 
height of the tide. 

This height is itself very variable for the same sea and the same port ; 
but here, again, is presented a remarkable periodicity, which shows tliat 
the phenomenon is connected with the relative positions of the Sun, Moon. 
and Earth. 

Near the new and the full moon the flood-tide attains its masimimi 
whilst the corresponding low-water descends to its lowest point These 
are the spring-tides, or the 'tides of the sf/zf/gi€s.\ Their height, thee 
decreases more and more, to the time of the first and last quarter of the 
Moon. We have, then, the neap-tides, or tides of the quadratures. Then 
starting from these two periods, the height of the tide again increases till 
the next syzygies — that is, until the Moon is again in conjunction or o{^ 
position. 

But the highest, like the lowest tide, does not really fall on the saci£ 
day as the lunar phase ; in every part of the ocean there is a difference d 
30 hours, or a day and a half. It is, then, the third tide which follows 
the full and the new moon, which is the highest ; the lowest tide, whidi 
follows the quadratures, is also the third. 

These remarkable coincidences between the times, the periods of high- 
water, and the positions of the Moon and Sun with respect to the Eartk 
have given rise for some time to the supposition that the cause of tl^ 
phenomenon resides in these two bodies. * Causa, says Pliny, ' in Sok 
Lundque' But of what nature is their influence ? This is a prohlea 
which it has been given to modern science to solve. Descartes first dared 
to draw the veil and sound the mystery ; and if this great philosopher ilii 
not succeed in his attempt, it was on account of his preconceived ideas ci 
the system of the world. The honour still remains to him of having dared. 
But let us pursue the study of facts. 

The height of the tides again varies with the declinations of the Moc':i 
and Sun, it is by so much greater as the two bodies are nearer the equator. 
Twice, a-year, towards the 2l8t of March and the 22nd of September, tbe 
Sun is actually in the equator. If, at the same time, the Moon is near 
the same plane, the tides which occur then are the highest of alL These 
are the equinoxicd spring-tides, because the Earth is then at the spring. 
or autumnal equinox. 

On the other hand, the smallest tides take place towards the solstices: 
if the Moon attains its smallest or its greatest meridional height at iL^ 
same time as the Sun. 

Lastly, the distances of the Moon and Sun from the Earth have s^' 
their influence on the height of the tides. Other things being equal tl^ 
height of the tide is by so much greater as the two bodies are nearer tb: 
Earth. Thus, the tides of the winter solstice are higher than those of tb 
summer one. 
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Such are tlie general circumstances ^Yllicll cbaracteriBe the periodical 
movements of the sea. But it must not be forgotten, that they are not 
the only ones ; the force and direction of the winds, the configuration and 
direction of the coasts, the depth and extent of the seas, — circumstances 
which depend upon position and time — are so many multiplied influences 
which singularly complicate the tides. Thus, every one is aware that 
isolated seas, like the Caspian, or those of small extent, and communicating 
'with the ocean by narrow straits, like the Black and Mediterranean Seas, 
have but imperceptible tides.* The opposite coasts of the Atlantic, which 
face each other, west and east, have very unequal tides. It is the same 
with the eastern coasts of Asia, which have strong tides, whilst at the 
other side of the Pacific, and in the Oceanic Archipelago, the flow, which 
is very regular, attains but little height. 

But speaking only of the European ports, ihe intensity of the pheno- 
mena IB extremely variable, even in neighbouring places. Let us take an 
example : according to the calculations of the tides for the year 1864,f 
the highest tide was that which followed a day and a half after the full 
moon of the loth September, a little before the autumnal equinox ; it 
occurred on the 17th. 

The calculated height of this tide was at Brest, 12 feet : at Granville, 
23 J ; lOJ feet at Cherbourg ; 14 feet at Havre. These numbers, very 
difierent for the neighbouring ports, show only the height above the mean 
level of the sea ; that is, the level the water would take if there were no 
tides. They must be doubled, if we wish to have the height of the flood- 
tide, above the level of low-water, for the same day. Thus, at the ports 
of Granville and St. Malo, the waters rose on the date mentioned to a total 
height of about 46 feet. If the vrind favours such a tide as this, and 
increases its violence and its height, great disasters may be feared. 

There is a vast difference between the tides of the western coast of 
Europe and those of the isles of the Southern Sea, which scarcely rise to a 
height of 20 inches. But there are some still more terrible ; and amongst 
them we will content ourselves with quoting those of the Bay of Fundy in 
New Caledonia, which rise, it is said, to a height of nearly 100 feet. 

The cause of these differences in height is greatly owing to local 
circumstances. Thus, the ports of the Channel are subject to strong tides, 
because the moment the waters meet with an obstacle in the narrowing of 
the coasts, and the further the gulf is penetrated, the higher is the tide. 

The tide is felt in great rivers, to a distance depending upon their size 
and depth. At the moment of high-water the waters of the river flow- 
back, re-ascending their course, but the transmission of this river-tide is 
progressively retarded. 

* According to the observations of the able and regretted G. Alm^, who studied 
tlie undulation of the tides at Algiers during two years, the height of the luni -solar 
tide in that port is nearly 3| iuches on the day of syzygies. 

't' By MM. Laugier and Mathieu, Annuaire du Bureau dts Lonjitu les. 
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Hence fullow the curims plienomeiia, Icnorni in France under itf 
nameii of inatcaret aod liarre [auch as the 'bore' in the river Seveni} 

We will now Bpeak of the caueea of the tide. 

It \s the combined actions of the Moon and San on the li<|iiitl ni^-^ 
with which our globe is three- quwtere xarrounded, which produce fix 
alternate movements of tlie ebb and flow. 

We have seen, that if two bodies, such as the Earth and the Jlwn, i> 
present, the moleculea of both have a niatual tendency, known oniier (in 
name of ' gravitation,' the intensity of which varies directly as the man-. 
and invemt'ly as the square of the distance. Let us now see huw iLj 
action is exercised by the Moon on the liquid molecules of a sea. 

The Earth having the fumi of a Hphei'oid, the Uqnid etralum uUl: 




ipis Iniuriide, 



covers it would have a form exactly similar, and contjiiuaUy the ami' 
except accidental variations due to meteorological can see — iftbeMvi 
and Snn did not exist. 

Let us consider the Moon at a given moment. Let us connecl i' 
centre with the centre of the Earth by an ideal line ; this line will meeii^ 
surface of the globe in two points diametrically opposite. The one oev' 
the Moon will be the place on the Earth at which the Moon is in '^ 
zenith. The opposite point will have the Moon at the nadir even' pi--' 
nf the Earth which has the same latitude as the first will see the )!■ 
on the meridian at that instant. 

The attraction of the Moon on the nearest liquid molecnlei p^r: 
counterbalances the attraction of the Earth ; it leseena their gravity in - 
vertical direction. The molecules, which their Suiditv and indeiicDiic: 
separate from the surface to the solid part of the Earth, rise by viKw 
that attraction. The same thing happens, but n a less degree vili i^' 
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neighbouring mokculcs in the hemispliere turned low Brds the Moon (lie 
Attraction being alighlcr ae these molecules are situated further from the 
point which lies at tlie aummit of the heniiBphere turned to^i ardb the Moon 

Hence it follows, that the liquid sheet with which this henii-phere n 
covered is swelled op towards 
the Moon, and, instead of keep- 
ing its spherical form, takes — 
though not, of course, in exact 
proportion — the form of an egg. 
There is high-water at the top, 
low-water at every place which 
has the Moon on tlie horizon. 
If the Eartif bad no move- 
ment of rotation, this tid<^ 
would be permanent, and the 
waters would thus remain in 
equilibrium, or at least would 
follow the movement of revolu- 
tion of the Moon ; the tideu 
would have no other periods 
than the lunation. But the 
Earth in itx rotation present:^ 
all its surface to the Moon, so 
that thewflvefollows the parallel 
which corresponds to the posi- 
tion of our satellite. 

So far we have explained 
the high and low tide for the 
hemisphere turned towards the 
Sloon ; but how is it that the 
waters are also swelled up at 
the same instant on the opposite 
hemisphere ? 

This is easily accounted fur. 
The lunar attraction makes 
it!<elf felt on all the molecules 
which compose the earth and 
sea; but it3 energy is much 
more slight, aa these molecules 
are more distant. If this action 

were exercised on every point Fin us.— Combined Mllon of tlioMnonmd tlm Sun on 
... ... ■. ,i_ ' "^ ,1 iLiin-ntenoflliewi. Liml*>Ur tide ottlle^o-Vgtn■ , 

With equal intensity, there would 

follow a total displacement towards the Moon, but no change of form. 
The inequality of attraction cauwes the most distant molecules to remain 
behind ; their gravity towards the Enrth is diminished, and all the liquid 
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strain on the hcrais]ihere opposite the iloon take predsely the bmuc km 
aB those tliat are in front. [In a word, on one side the w&ter is polled 
from the Earth, on the other the Earth is pulled from the water.] 

This problem, when euhmitted to mathemalicnl analysis, indicates for 
the general form of the surface of the ocean that of an ellipM^id, Firolltn 
in the direction of the diameter of the Enrth, which when prolonged ■pism 
through the Stoon at every iiii^lant. 

There i^ then high -water whenever the Jloon transits either the npfer 




or lower meridian, that is to say, every 12 hours and 25 minutes : and 
li)W-wafer every time that it is at the liorizon of a place, that is to mj", 
at periods of equal duration. 

But it is not the JIoou alone which ads, there is also a tide produced 
by the attraction of the Son. The enormous bnlk of that body would 
produce immense movements of the waters if its distance, four hundred 
times greater than that of the Moon, did not counterbalance the attractive 
force due to its mass. The solar tides, although much smaller than ih* 
increase them, at others neutralise tlieni. 
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They increase them when the two bodies are on the same line vdth the 
Earth, which occurs at the syzygies — at new and full moon (fig. 179). 
The actions of the two bodies neutralise each other when the Moon is at 
a right angle to the Sun, and in that case the resulting tide is a mini- 
mum (fig. 180). 

Calculation shows that the luni -solar action is much more intense 
when the bodies are nearer the equator : hence the great equinoxial tides. 
Lastly, the action varies in the inverse ratio of the cubes of their distance : 
it is therefore clear, that the tides are higher when the Moon and Sun are 
nearer the Earth. 

Such in the main is the principle of the theory of the tides. These' 
daily and irresistible movements are subjected to immutable laws ; they 
are, by reason of the density of the water of the sea — a density inferior to 
that of the solid nucleus which that water covers — confined within narrow 
limits. Natural laws suffice to ' put a curb on the fury of the waves.' 

[It must be noted, however, that, ^though the statical equilibrium of 
a tidal wave is thus accounted for, the dynamical conditions of the pro- 
blem cannot thus be explained. On the contrary, if we consider only the 
dynamical relations, we shall find that the place of low-water should be 
under the Moon and at the opposite part of the Earth, the place of high- 
water between these regions. Newton, Laplace, Airy, and others, agree 
in this view. The theory of the tides remains yet to be established satis- 
factorily. Much that has been presented in popular treatises as a part of 
that theory is, in reality, but an account of the results of observation. — 
R. A. P.] 



V. 

ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Laplace's Hypothesis of the Origin and Formation of tlie Solar System — Primitive 
Nebula— Luminous Nucleus — Formation of Planets and Satellites — Direction 
of the Movements of Rotation and Revolution. 

The human mind seems so organised that it attaches itself with more 
obstinacy and perseverance to the pursuit of those questions which it is 
impossible to solve than to those which are more accessible. At the risk 
of a kind of intellectual vertigo, it loves to lean over the cliffs of those 
abysses of thought, at the bottom of which lie in confusion the solutions 
of so many grave problems, the origin and the end of all things, the 
essence of the first cause, and many other questions which are rather in 
the domain of metaphysics than of science. 

This tendency towards the abstract is, so to speak, irresistible. It is 
not sufficient for us to fathom, with the telescope, the depths of infinite 
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space, where the eye sees succeeding each other without end suns and 
clusters of suns ; we still wish to know if this progression has an end, a 
limit. We cannot hdieve in nothing, and our mind is lost in the con- 
templation of an indefinite chain of being. 

By a like curiosity, we attempt to remount the course of time, and to 
jncture to ourselves the first origin of thing^. We almost know what is 
the actual state oi the universe. The discovery of the most general law^ 
authorises us to predict the future state of the celestial bodies, at least in 
our system. We, therefore, try to know what it is which has given them 
birth, and lacking the positive knowledge, .ivhich it is so difficult to 
acquire in such matters, we altadi ourselves to the traditions which have 
been in vogue from the first ages of humanity. 

Will there ever be any certain notions on this subject ? We know 
not. But we shall not be sorry to know what are actually the most 
probable conjectures deduced from those sciences which deserve in the 
highest degree to be called potiUve. 

Geology teaches us that the Earth, at its origin, existed in a fluid 
state. Formed from an inmiense agglomeration of gaseous matter, en- 
dowed with an excessive temperature, condensed at its centre, it has 
slowly cooled, then formed a liquid shell enveloped with a high and thick 
atmosphere. Then, in consequence of the gradual loss of heat, the snper- 
fidal strata by degrees solidified, until a certain state of general equilibrium 
has given it the dimensions and form whici]i it now possesses. 

Among the many witnesses which testify to this ancient history of 
the Earth, there are two whidi still remain, and which we can now 
question. These are, on the one hand, the increasing temperature of the 
strata as we descend, which compels us to consider the interior nucleas of 
the Earth as being still in an incandescent state ; volcanic eruptions are 
an additional proof in support of this hypothesis. On the other hand, in 
the form of the terrestrial globe, in its flattening in the direction of it^< 
axis of rotation, and the swelling out of the equatorial portion, lies the 
mechanical proof of the fluid primitive state. 

Such are the most certain data which we possess on the ancient history 
of the Earth, the different evolutions of which can be followed. It is not 
easy, however, to assign certain epochs to the various phases of this 
development, but, in such a case, probabilities suffice, and all agree in 
giving to our planet an age, the antiquity of which is counted by some 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

Is the Earth, then, the only planet of the Solar System to which we 
must assign such an origin ? Here precise data fail us, and it is to analog} 
that we must appeal for an answer. We have said that facts are wanting. 
We mistake ; there is one which is of great weight ; it is the fact of > 
common flattening, which is certain in Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and 
which the difficulty of measurement only has prevented us from pro^nDi; 
in the other planets of the Solar System. It is, then, extremely prubable 
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that at the origin the \\'hoIe Solar System was formed from an agglomera- 
tion of matter in a gaseous state, which by degrees was transformed into 
distinct bodies, under the influence of a coolinp: going on during thousands 
of centuries. We thus arrive at the hypothesis formulated by one of the 
greatest sons of modem science, Laplace, who has thus attempted to 
account for most of the phenomena of planetary astronomy. We shall 
trv to describe in a few words this theorv of the origin of the bodies which 
compose our system. 

If we go back in thought to an epoch distant from our own by a con- 
siderable series of centuries, the whole Solar System, or, more ezactl}^ all - 
the matter which now forms the different groups, existed in a purely 
gaseous state, or. as it may be put, under the form of an immense nebula, 
extraordinarily diffused, presenting no indication of condensation. In such 
a condition the molecules of the nebulosity were so distant one from the 
other, that the repulsive force with which they are endowed entirely 
annulled the attractive force by virtue of which, gravitating one round the 
other, they would tend to form groups. But centuries elapsed; the nebu- 
losity by degrees cooled by incessant radiation into space : the action of 
the repulsive force diminished, and that of attraction was exercised more 
and more : it condensed and formed one or many centres in various parts 
of the nebulosity. 

The solar nebula ought then to have presented at last the aspect of a 
luminous nucleus enveloped to a great distance by a kind of gaseous atmo- 
sphere, in form nearly spherical. Such appear to us in space the nebulou^^ 
stars ; we have seen, indeed, that astronomers consider these last systems 
as irreducible into stars, or as simple, double, or multiple suns, surrounded 
with a real nebulosity, either self-luminous or illuminated by the central 
body. At this period of its formation the Sun existed alone, the planets 
and their satellites remained undeveloped in the atmosphere. 

But the entire mass was endowed with a movement of rotation, which 
forced in the same direction either the molecules of the nucleus or those of 
the nebulosity. At a given moment the limits of this latter dej)ended upon 
the distance at which the centrifugal force due to rotation was in equilibrium 
with the central force of gravitation. These limits changed and approached 
the centre, under the influence of a continual cooling, which induced in 
consequence a diminution of volume in the nebula. Hence the abandon- 
ment of a zone of condensed vapour at the distance of the first limits. 

By degrees the celestial atmosphere abandoned a series of zones of 
vapour nearer and nearer the centre, all Iwing nearly in the plane of the 
general equator ; that is to say, that in which, in consequence of the 
velocity of the rotatory moveniei.t. tlie centrifugal force was naturally 
preponderant. 

These are the zones which have given birth to the planets, or to the 
groups of planets and asteroids. 
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For it to have been otherwise, for the zones detached from the general 
nebulosity to have kept the form of rings concentric with the Sun, there 
nnist have been a perfect equilibrium continuing to exist between the dif- 
ferent molecules composing these rings. But, according to Laplace' 3 
expression, the chances were greatly against this. The rings divided, 
and the most considerable debris^ attaching and incorporating the rest, 
again formed centres or nebulous nuclei. It is important to remark that 
each of them must have been animated with two simultaneous movements, 
one of rotation round its own centre, the other of translation round the 
common centre. 3Ioreover, as these two movements were but the continu- 
ation of the general anterior movement, their direction remained the same 
as that of the rotation of all the system, or of the solar nucleus. The planets 
once formed, we can understand perfectly how these smaller nebulas, similar 
to the larger one, produced the birth of new bodies gravitating and re- 
volving round each of them ; such is the origin of the satellites. 

Laplace next explained why the satellites formed no more new satel- 
lites, and why these secondary bodies present the same side to the planet 
round which they gravitate : it is, that their small distances giving to the 
attraction of their primary a preponderating influence, the satellites them- 
selves, when still in a fluid state, were swollen up tide-like, towards the 
planet ; and from their rotatory movement followed a time of rotation 
nearly identical with that of their movement of revolution. After a certain 
number of revolutions these periods become rigorously equal. 

Such is, in a few words, the magnificent theory which Laplace has 
l>resented to the scientific world, with a reserve which testifies to the pro- 
found respect which this great genius accorded to the truths demonstrated 
with all the rigour of science. It must be acknowledged that it is in perfect 
accord with the laws of general mechanics, and with the facta of both astro- 
nomical and physical observation. Without extending the subject further, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the agreement which the system of 
Saturn presents with the conception of tlie illustrious geometer ; Laplace 
insists with reason on this point. 

' The regular distribution of the mass of Saturn's rings around its 
centre, and in the plane of its equator, follows naturally from this hypo- 
thesis, and without it it must rest without explanation; these rings* 

* Some very canons physical experiments, imagined by M. Plateau, account 
in the most satisfactory ivay for the phenomena "which we have jast described; 
they appear to us well adapted to dissipate the obscurity, which a description of 
Hiich an abstract conception would naturally leave in the minds of some of our 
readers. 

These experiments consist essentially in freeing a fluid mass from the action of 
{gravity, in such a manner that all its parts may be merely acted upon by their matuAl 
tittraction ; and in imparting afterwards to this masn a movement of rotation more 
and more rapid. To do this, M. Plateau places u (|Uantity of oil in a glass vessel} 
filled with a mixture of water and alcohol, the lower strata of which are less dea«e 
than the oil, whilst the upper strata are lighter. The mass of oil descends in tho 
mixture as far as the stratum of tlie same density, where it remains, taking the form 
of a sphere. 
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appear to me to be ever present proofs of the primitive extension of the 
atmosphere of Saturn, and of its successive contractions. 

[The theory, however, gives no account of the observed relations of 
planetary magnitude, inclination, axial rotation, &c, ; nor of the meteor 
systems, which are now found to traverse the Solar System in all direc- 
tions, and with all degrees of excentricity, inclination, and so on. The 
piesent writer has shown that these peculiarities, as well as all those 
accounted for by Laplace, can be explained by the theory that the Solar 
System resulted from meteoric aggregation rather than (directly) from 
the condensation of a gaseous mass. See, ' Other Worlds than Ours/ 
c. ix. — R. A. P.] 

In this state, the moss of oil is freed from the action of gravity, and the form 
ivhich it takes is due simply to the mutual attraction of its molecules. 

Next, by the help of a metallic disk introduced with care into the sphere of oil, 
and a stem which passes through its centre and communicates with a handle, M. 
Plateau imparts to the system a progressive movement of rotation. 

When this movement is slow, the sphere is transformed into a spheroid, swelled 
at the equator, flattened at the poles, under the action of the centrifugal force, which 
developes the movement. The phenomenon accounts then perfectly for the form 
of the planets. 

If the movement becomes more rapid, the flattening becomes more considerable ; 
the spheroid at last becomes indented at its poles, spreading out more and more in 
the horizontal direction, until the oil, entirely leaving the disk, is formed into a 
circulai* ring. At this moment, the phenomenon at once explains both the zones 
detached at the origin of the solar mass, and the rings of Saturn. 

La8tly,if the rotatory movement, rendered more rapid, is continued with a disk of 
a diameter sufficiently large, the centrifugal force, in driving the paiticles of the 
surrounding medium towards the ring, soon separates it into several isolated masses, 
which fomi themselves into individual spheres ; each of which presen'es for a certain 
time a movement of rotation of its own in the same direction as the ring. 

This last phase of the phenomenon ofi'ers a striking analogj' with that of the for- 
mation of the eeuti-es of condensation which, on Laplace's hypothesis, are the origin 
of the planets of our system. 
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I. 

CELESTIAL MEASUREMENTS. 

General Idea of the Problem by which the BistaDce of Inaccessible Objects is d^^- 
termined — Solution of thin Problem on the £arth*8 surface- -DlBtance of the 
Earth from the Moon — Solar Parallax, Distance of the Sun from the Earth— 
Stellar Parallax, Distance of the Stars. 

We are now about to discoBS one of those problems, the solution of which 
leaves so many doubts and gives rise to so much incredulity in the minds 
of those unacquainted with mathematical science and methods ; we refer 
to the determination of the distances which separate us from the Tarion? 
celestial bodies. 

In enunciating the problem generally, we shall put in evidence the 
essential difficulty, the cause of the incredulity to which we have referred, 
and which we must attempt to remove. The problem is as follows : — 

To measure by meant of a conveniently chosen unit the dittance of a 

vUlhle hut INACCESSIBLE jx^in^ 

The difficulty lies in the circumstance that the object in question is i»- 
accessible. If we speak of measuring a line on the surface of the Earth, the 
possibility of the operation is at once recognised. Without being in the 
secret of the methods employed, — methods often very long, very laboriooB, 
and very delicate, — it is assimilated vaguely to direct measurement of a 
small distance by means of a chain or cord ; and no one makes a difficulty 
in admitting, errors excepted, the results of surveys of the surface of our 
globe. 

But how can we ever know the length of the straight line which joins 
the eye and an object situated in space, out of our reach — the Sun or Moon. 
for instance ? This is the question raised by most persons when they hear 
astronomers affirm that the Moon is 240,000 miles from the Earth. 

We shall, therefore, show that this problem is one of no real difficulty: 
the necessar}' operations are, theoretically, very simple, and it is in the 
practical canning out of them that the real difficulty — the impossibility, 
where the thing is impossible — lies. 
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We Tvill proceed from the known to the nnknown, from the simple to 
the complex, and we will commenoe with the prohlem of the distance of 
an inacoeBaible point, utaated on the Earth's sarface. We shall see that 
in the main the solution of this case is the same as that of the most diffi- 
cult ones, and applies equally to the determination of the distances of the 
heavenly bodies. 

We will suppose ourselves in a level field or meadow. We see on the 
horizon the top of a tower, from which we are separated by some obstacle, 
such as a river. Wa want to kuow the distance of this tower from our 
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inucenibU oliject 



ntand-poiut without actually mettsuring or stepping the distAuce; without, 
in fact, crossing the water. We shall proceed as follows : — 

At C, onr standing -point, we plant a stick ; at B, in the meadow, we 
plant another, at a distance which must not be too small compared with 
the distance of the tower. We now measure accurately by means of a 
(junter's chain, or tape, the straight line which joins B and C. Let it be, 
for example, 468'7 yards. 

This is the Bate Line of our operations. 

Now, by means of a theodolite placed successively at C and B, we 
observe the tower at each station, and the instrnment will give ns the 
angle formed by the visnal ray with our baae-liue ; that is to say, the 
angles at the base of the triangle ABC. What do we now know t 
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First, the exact lenjrth of the line B C, measured on the ground it^lf, 
directly : and secondly, two angles : A C B, which we will suppose to be 
equal to 80° 21K, and ABC equal to 75° We shall find these data 
quite sufficient to lay down a similar triangle on paper, on any scale that 
we may choose, in such a manner that, by means of a properly divided 
measure, we may read off the number of yards in the side C A of the 
triangle. We shall find it 1085 yards, nearly. 

The distance sought, therefore, has been foimd, and the problem is 
solved. 

The precision of the result will depend upon two things : first, the 
degree of exactness of the measurement of the base ; secondly, that of the 
t\^ o angles. This double precision itself depends upon the perfection of 
the measuring instruments and the skill of the observer. Nor must live 
foriret another important consideration. The choice of the base, both as 
to its position and length, has a great influence on the result. If it be 
too small relatively to the distance measured, the form of the triangle is 
very elongated, and a small error in the measure of either angle mar 
cause a large error in the result. In terrestrial measurements we can, of 
courne, always choose our base ; in celestial ones, on the contrary, this is 
n(»t the case, and a difficulty often practically occurs in this way with 
which theory has nothing to do. 

We now arrive at the application of what we have said, and will begin 
with the most simple case, that of the distance of the Moon. 

Two astronomers arrange to observe in two different parts of the 
globe. One chooses Dantzig, the other the Cape of Good Hope. We 
will 6upi>ose the two stations, for greater simplicity, situated on the same 
niendian, so that the time is the same at both stations at the same absolute 
instant. 

They agree to observe the Moon simultaneously, that is, oa the saxue 
day (or night) at the same hour. These stations A and B (fig. 182) 
being known, the differeQce of the latitudes is known ; this is the angle 
A T B formed at the .centre of the Earth by the verticals of the tnro 
stations. 

These are the data of the problem. What we have to find is the 
length of the distance L T, or the straight line which joins the centre of 
the Moon with the centre of the Earth, at the time the observation is 
made. 

The first observer, by the aid of a special instrument, measures the 
angle Z A L, the zenith distance of the Moon's centre. The second ob- 
server, at the Cape, does the same for the angle 7J B L. This is all that 
need be done. We can now construct on paper a figure similar to the 
four-sided figure, L A T B. The angle T is known ; the lines Z A and 
Z B are two nearly equal radii of the terrestrial sphere ; and the direction 
of the lines A L and B L is given by the observations. When once this 
four-sided figure is laid do\^Ti, w^e only have to connect the points T and 
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L, and to find its length, taking the Eartli's raiiir.s as tlie unit of 

measurement.* 

dt We have thus found that the mean distance of tlie 3Iuon is about CC 

radii of the Earth. 

We now paaa on to the distance of tlie Snn, and of the divers jilanets 
of the Solnr System; and we will commence by two remarks, whicli will 
fiimplifj' onr Bubsequent explanation. 

If we refer to llie first general problem, of the distance of an inacces- 
sible object, we shall nnderstond, if we look at fig. ISl, that the accurate 
meaaure of the two angles at the base tells us at once the angle at the apex; 
or the angle formed by the two afraight lines which join the tower and the 
extremities of the base, [as the sum of the three angles in any triangle 
ia a constant quantity ^ 2 right angles.] 

This angle is oallod the jiara/Zac of the tower, and the object of all 
the problems, dealing with celestial distances, is to determine the amount 
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of thb parallax. Thns, for the distance of the Moon, what we seek to 
know is the angle which the base A B (fig. 1S2) would subtend at the 
centre of the Moon, or, more generally, the angle subtended by the diameter 
or radius of the Earth at the Moon. 

In the case of the Sun, the problem may thus be stated. Under what 
angle would the diameter of the Earth appear at the centre of the Sun ? or, 
in astronomical language, What is the Sun's parallax ? 

The second remark is as follows : — Kepler, by the discovery of hia 
laws, enabled ua to determine not the ahiohtte, but the relative distancea 
of the planets from the Son ; in such a manner tjiat, although he wan 
unable to express the abtolaU distance by means of a common unit, in 
nulea for example, the relative dimensions of the orbits were so known that 



• In this example, u iolhoolfaer. the graphic conitniction on paper — anje^. 
ceedinglj rongh matlioil— ia not the one actualU- employeil. Th» renl solution ia 
accomplislieit by a more or leas complicated, but sure, niatliemaiicnl Gulcnlation. 
This cttlcnUlion adniiis of a precision ivl ich is oiih limhi: J liv tlie accuracy of llio 
preliminary obaen ntitins. 
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he could Bay, for instance, that the mean distance of Jupiter from the 
Sun was .^-j',, that of the Earth, the dislaiice of Venus from the Sun vts 
j'oVa ^''•'^ °^ 'l** Earth, and so on. 

^0 that, when once the distance of any one planet from the Simii 
determined, by Kepler's laws ne can deduce thoBC of all the rest. 

The planet whose distance ive have therefore endeavoured to detemuM 
is naturally the Earth. How, then, have we attempted it ? 

[Here we at once approach a new step in measures, and touch iip«i 
one of the noblest problems of Astronomy. We have seen how it ii pot- 
sible to measure distances on the Earth ; and how two observers, neiiij 
their distance on the Earth as a base-line, can delermine the distance ol 
the Moon. But the measure of the JMoon'a distance in no way helps nau 
f^t at that of the Bun. The latter is entirely a different operation, mdoi 
the correctness «'ith which we can accomplish it <)epends ' every mtssoB 
in astronomy beyond the Mo^iu, the dislance nnd dimensions of the Sua. 
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and every planet and satellite, and the distance of those stars whose pin^- 
laxes are approximately known.' f 

The value of the Sun's distance at present received has been dedncw 
from the transits of Venns in 17C1 and 1769, and as these transits »fcrJ 
the most Hatisfactory means (although, as we have seen, note p^e 15, thm 
are others) of determining it, we will endeavonr to give an idea of '" 
method employed. 

We have seen that when Venns crosses the Sun's disk, during ii= 
transit, it appears as a round black spot. Let us suppose two obMrren 
placed at two different stations on the Earth, properly chosen for obsens- 
tiona of the phenomenon, one ot a station A in the IJorthem hemiapiiMf' 

* [It will be anderslood that the distance V,V, in tlie flgare, is enoimonel; !>' 
BRgprated. The real distanco would not eiceed ilie diameter of either ot the diss* 
shown in tbe figure at V, and V,.— R. A. P.] 

t [The AHtranomer Koyal in ' Moathi; Notices,' toI. ivii. p. 200.] 
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another at a station B in the Southern one. When A'enus is exactly between 
the Sun and the Earth, the observer at A will see her projected on the Suii 
at a certain point, which we vn\\ call Vo; the Southern observer at B will, 
from his lower station, see the planet — which we will call V — projected 
higher on the disk at a point which we will call Vj. Now, the anj^le whicli 
we require to know, in order to determine the Sun's distance, is A Vj B, and 
the proportion of the mea«*ured angle V^ A V^ to the desired angle A Vi B 
is as Vi V to A V, or as 72 : 28, very nearly. So that, clearly, all depends 
upon finding the value of the angle Vg A Vj. Now, how can this be done ? 

If the distance between the two stations is sufficiently great, the planet 
Anil not appear to enter on the Sun's disk at the same absolute moment at 
the two stations, and therefore the paths, or the ' chords,' traversed ifviU be 
different. Speaking generally, the chords will be of unequal length ; so 
that the time of transit at one station will be different from the time of 
transit at the other. Tbis difference will enable us to determine the 
difference in the length of the chords described by the planet, and conse- 
quently their respective positions on the solar disk, and the amount of their 
separation. Now, this separation is the angle Vi A V^ required. Having 
this, we can compute the value of A Vi B, and infer from it the Sun's 
distance ; in fact, if A B were situated at the extremities of a diameter of 
the Earth, we should know the angle which it w*ould subtend at the Sun : 
in other words, we should know the Sun's parallax. 

But this is on the supposition that the Earth has no motion of rotation ; 
let us introduce this consideration, and see not only how it modifies tho 
result, but also with what anxious foresight astronomers prepare for such 
phenomena, and why it was requisite in 1769 and 1874, and will be again 
necessary in 1882, to go so far from home to observe them. 

Let us take the transit of 1882 :* we already know^ the instant and 
place (true perhaps to a second of time and arc) at which the planet will 
enter and leave the solar disk ; in other words, we know exactly how the 
Earth will be hanging in space, as seen from the Sun — ^how much the 
Bouth pole will be tipped up — how the axis will exactly lie — and how the 
Earth will be situated at the moments of ingress and egress. Now, if we 
draw two planes cutting the centre of the Earth, tangential to those parts 
of the Sun's limb at which the planet will enter and leave the solar disk, 
we shall recognise in a moment that some parts of the Earth will see the 
planet enter the disk sooner than others. Some parts, on the other hand, 

* [When this was wiitten the transit of 1874 had been neglected so far as 
the application of tlie method here ronsidered was concerned. It had appeared to 
the Astronomer Ro}al, on a general view of the subject, tliat the transit of 18H2 
would be preferable. But a ver}* careful analysis of the conditions of the two transits 
by the present writer (see * Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society,' vol. xxix.) 
has shown that in reality the transit of 1874 would afford far more favourable oppor- 
tunities -for the application of Halley's method than the later transit, during which, 
indeed, that method can hardly be applied at all. Fortunately the correction came 
in lime to be of Ber>'ice, and due observations were made last December (1874) by all 
llie methods available for the purpose.— R. A. P.] 

D D 
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will 666 it leave the disk later — in other words, according to the position 
of a place with reference to the plane of which we have spoken, both 
ingress and egress will be accelerated or retarded as the case may be. 

Now, if we can find a place where both the ingress will be accelerated 
and the egress retarded, and another where the ingress is retarded and the 
egress is accelerated, we shall get what we want, the greatest di£ferenoe in 
the duration of the transit, — the greatest difference in the length of the 
chord, of which we have before spoken. 

' Selecting, then (we quote from a paper by Sir G. B. Airy in the 
' Monthly Notices,* vol. xxiv.), the parts of die Earth at whidi the duration 
of transit would be shortest, it is seen at once Aat in the seaboard of the 
United States of America the ingress is retarded by a quantity repre- 
sented by 0*95, and the egress is accelerated by a quantity which, in the 
mean, is 0*83 nearly ; so that the whole shortening is represented by 1*78 
(the geometrical possible maximum being 2'00). That locality, therefore, 
is very favourable. 

' Selecting, secondly, the parts of the Earth at which the duration of 
transit would be longest, it will be found that the dioice is more limited, 
and the pracfdcal difficulties rather greater. For the acceleration of ingress 
at 2^ Greenwich mean time, the observing-station ought to be on the right 
side of the diagram, and for the retardation of egress at 8*^ Greenwich mean 
time, it ought to be on the left side of the diagram. It is impossible to 
satisfy these conditions, except by a station on the Antarctic Oontinent. 
From this and other considerations it has been found that the place must 
be in 7^ East longitude nearly. Such a position can be found between 
Sabrina Land and Repulse Bay. Here the whole lengthening of transit 
would be represented by 1*61; a very large amount (the geometrical 
possible maximum being 2*00). Combining this with the observations at 
Bermuda, the whole difference of durations would be represented by 3*41 
(the geometrical maximum being 4*00). This point near Sabrina Land is, 
in fact, the only one which is suitable for the observation. 

[But when the mistake made in the original paper in the two transits 
bad been pointed out, it was suddenly discovered by Sir G. B. Airy and the 
Admiralty that Antarctic observations were altogether impracticable, so 
that the above account must be regarded as based on a double mistake. 
However, it does not the less illustrate the principle of the methods used 
for observing transits. — R. A. P.] 

This method^ we see, is sometimes more complicated than that by 
which the Moon's distance, or that of the inaccessible object, was deter- 
mined ; but they all depend upon the same principle. 

We have given, however, but the spirit of the method, omitting all the 
difficulties met with in practice, and all the consequent complications in 
the calculations.* 

* The reader may perhaps ask why the San's parallax is not determined direct 
by a simple triangulation, as in the other problems we have noticed. The reason 
is, that the base of the triangle, at its maximnm, cannot exceed the dimensions q 
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We mnBt next oideavonr to thov by nrhit oo^od^ we h^ve bees *\At 
to detennioe the distances of the slan eitiuted beyond oar (ysten, oc i: 
leut or some of them. 

The method of triaDgoUlioii u still the ofie adopted. Bat the bue i= 
DO longer either the radius or diameter of the Earth. A]ic*dy ve tnaw 
that the angle under which oar Earth would be sent at the Soniaeitnmelr 
tmall ; and it baa required all the precision of oar modern astnnoaiicil 
data on the planetary movements to obtain a poeitiTe reaolt. But tbe 
distance of the stars is so considerable, that it is aaeleas to attonpt to ok • 
base on the sarface of the Earth. 

It is, therefore, necesKary to chooae a base elsewhere, and also some oilier 




twcT Kt dlObrent diatKnce; 



unit of meo.'turement. AstTonomers at once thought of the distance v<]mA 
separates the Earth from the Sun, even before this distance was deterTniiie<l 
BO that the problem vraa to determine how many times the Sun's dislsna 
was contained in the distance of any given star. 

Let ua see in what manner we have been able to use this immense ba^ 
line, which, as we know, contains Bome 24,000 terrestrial radii. Let i:- 
again take a familiar comparison for an example, and imagine an obscrrsr 
placed in the centre of an extensive plnin. Before him, on the hoiiEOD. i- 
a tower, the top of which appears to be of a ceitun height above ^ 

the Eanli'B diameter. Now the distaace of tbe Sun is so great thit, eonpcreii ' 
thin bane, errorA of obHerration "outd an^ume a considerable importance, c^mpU' - 
to the extremelj small BQKle to be tneosured. [For instaoce, an error, vhicli in i' 
case of tlie Moon would throw ii« out only 100 miles, woitld in tlie caseof tbe ^' 
■mount to in.OOO.OOO.] Thin diffl'-ultT, therefore, ling )n he got over by utili<tiTig l:. 
transits of Venus — n method due lo the illustrious HaJley, and the most effieifio:- 
of those at present adopted. 
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general level of the plain. Now% it is evident that this apparent height 
depends upon the distance of the ohserver from it, and that the height will 
increase as he approaches the ohject, and decrease as he recedes from it. 
Let us glance at fig. 185. When the ohserver is at £, the visual ray, £ S, 
has caused the summit of tlie tower to stand out on the background of clouds 
at h. If he move from £ to A, approaching the tower, the new visual ray, 
A S, will form a greater angle with the surface of the plain than the first, 
and the top of the structure will have gradually elevated itself from & to a. 
By how much ? By an angular quantity exactly equal to that under which 
an eye placed at S would see the base AB, that is to say, the line of length 
of which measures the observer's displacement. 

Well, the horizontal plain represents to us the plane of the terrestrial 
orbit ; the summit of the tower is a star, the distance of which we seek ; 
its height above the plane is what is called by astronomers the star's lati- 
tude ; and the distance traversed, A B, will be that which the Earth 
accomplishes in six months, a distance of some 190 millions of miles. The 
displacement b a, is, in fact, the parallax of the star referred to the diameter 
of the Earth's orbit ; it is double the parallax of the star if the radius of 
that orbit — the distance of the Earth to the Sun — be taken as an unit. 

The question, therefore, consists in determining whether the latitude of 
the star has sensibly augmented when the Earth has passed from the first 
to the second position, and the precise value of this augmentation, if there 
be any. 

A large number of most delicate observations at first showed no appre- 
dable variation in latitude ; in a word, it was impossible to detect any 
change, even of a second of arc, in a star's place. So that the visual angle 
under which form one of these stars, a distance of some 183,000,000 miles, 
is seen, is almost nil. 

Now, in order that any given length, a yard for instance, viewed in 
front, may be reduced so that it will subtend an angle of one second only, 
it must be removed from our eye to 206,000 times its own distance. 

It results, therefore, from this that the stars are removed from us at 
least 206,000 times the distence of the Sun fix)m the Earth— 206,000 
times 183,000,000 miles. Let us imagine in space a sphere — ^having the 
Earth for centre, and this tremendous distance for radius ; it is perfectly 
certain that not a single star could lie within it. 

However interesting this first datum may be, it is only a negative one. 
But astronomers were not discouraged. They increased the perfection of 
their methods, and suggested a second still more delicate than the first. 
W^e will endeavour to give an idea of it. 

Let us return to our observer. We will suppose that he has not been 
able to detect any appreciable increase in the apparent height of the tower, 
in consequence of the extreme smallness of the displacement compared with 
the distance of the object observed. Nevertheless, this increase, however 
small it may be, is a reality. How, then, can he detect it ? In this manner. 
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Instead of only looking at the top of the tower, he will compare ib^ 
position with a neighbouring point — neighbouring at least in appearance 
— and will then commence his approach. One of two things must hap}iefi, 
either the two points are at the same distance from the eye, or one is further 
off than the other. 

In the first case, the variation in the height will be the same for bo li, 
and the method will not succeed. In the second case, the top of the to er 
rising higher than the point with which it b compared, which we will 
suppose the more distant, their reciprocal distances will vary. Now, on 
the one hand, it is much more easy to measure the variation where it h 
confined within small limits, than where it becomes relatively a consider- 
able quantity. On the other hand, the small apparent movements due to 
difierent causes, and the inevitable errors of observation and instroment, 
as they affect in a like manner both points observed, may all be neglected. 
8uch is, shortly, the second method employed by astronomers, the success 
of which has enabled us to determine, with a great exactitude, our distance 
from some of the stars. 

Comparing with the greatest care, and for several years in succession, 
the apparent position of several couples of neighbouring stars [one of which. 
by virtue of its proper motion, we know to be nearer to us than the other]. 
we have been enabled to determine the visual angle, which the diameter of 
the Earth's orbit subtends at the nearest. We have alreadv dealt with the 
results of this method of observation. 

Such are, in their most elementary form, the methods employed hy 
astronomers in measuring celestial distances. If, by means of the fore- 
going explanations, we have been enabled to convince our readers of the 
certainty of the results, and to dispel the doubts which some among them 
may have entertained on the possibility of the solution of this problem, onr 
end is gained. But it must be fairly stated that, if the spirit or principk 
of the methods be easy to comprehend, the practical working out of them 
is extremely difficult ; all the resources of the mathematical sciences, all 
the most precise astronomical knowledge, so patiently accumulated during 
so many centuries, all the precision of our measuring instruments, have 
been indispensable for arriving at their exact solution. We have saiJ 
nothing of the talent of observation, the sagacity, and sometimes the geniius 
of the philosophers who have employed them. 
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ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

VISIT TO AN OBSERVATORY. 

I.istroments for obtaining Magnified Images of Celestial Objects — The Astronomical 
Telescope — Newtonian, Herschelian, Gregorian, and Silvered-Glass Reflectors — 
Instnimenta used in Observatories : Transit Circle, Equatorial. 

The surprise and admiration excited by a description of the marvels 
Mhicb astronomers have discovered in the depths of the heavens are always 
accompanied by a strong desire to see for oneself. Hence arises a very 
pardonable cnriosity to know more of the instruments, by means of which 
the circle of onr knowledge of these magnificent phenomena is being con- 
tinually widened. Telescox)es, both refractors and reflectors, are eagerly 
sought after ; but those most frequently met with are ordinarily so small, 
that when we compare them with the large instruments now used in obser- 
vatories, the sentiment of curiosity is rather over-excited than satisfied. 

We have mentioned Observatories — Temples of the most sublime of 
the sciences which in the eyes of the profane, that is, of a large majority' 
of the public, are looked upon as mysterious sanctuaries where, in the 
silent night and away from the busy hum of men, philosophers are in 
intimate communication with the innumerable worlds which people the 
Universe. How many there are among us, — we speak of those interested 
in science^ — anxious to inspect one of them if even cursorily. In order, 
therefore, to do what we can to satisfy this wish, we give in this last 
chapter a short description of the principal instruments to be found in 
them. 

We may divide astronomical instruments into three distinct classes : — 

Those which serve to increase the power of the human eye, or, in 
other words, to lessen distances. Such are telescopes, divided into 
refracting and reflecting telescopes, or, as they are called, Refractors and 
Reflectors ; 

Those which have for their object the measurement of angles, and by 
means of which we determine the positions of the stars ; Divided Circles 
and Micrometers are the principal instruments in this class, and they are 
always used in conjunction with telescopes ; 

Lastly, those which enable us to estimate time with all the precision 
requisite in astronomical calculations [that is, to the tenth part of a 
second] ; such are Astronomical Clocks and Chronometers. 

We must limit ourselves here to the first class, those which, by giving 
us a magnified image of the object, bring it apparently nearer to us, and 
thus assist our sight. By reason of its etymology (r^Xs, far, and trxo^e/V, 
to see),ithe term Telescope is applied to all those instruments which fulfil 
this condition, whatever be their construction. 
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In Ilefractors, the light is made to pass throngh a combination of 
lenses, called the Ohject-gfass, and is refracted, or bent, to the focua. In 
Reflectors, the rays are received on a mirror, or Speculum, and are rfjUded 
to the focus. This is the fundamental distinction between the two classes : in 
both the atrial image formed at the focus is examined in the same manner. 

The following description will enable us to understand the specific 
character, which we have thus defined in such a general manner. 

The Astronotnical Telescope is a refractor formed, as we have seen, 
of two systems of lenses, one held in position by a cylindrical tube ; tlie 
one turned towards the object is termed the Object-glass, and on it falls 
the beam of rays emitted by the object viewed : this is grasped by the 
object-glass, and made to converge, at a certain distance behind it, to a 
8]K)t called the focus, where it forms an image of the object observed. 
This image^ a 6 in the figure, is examined by the aid of a magnifier, in 




Fig. 186.— Theoretical Section of the Astronomical Tcloscopc. 



I^recisely the same manner as a naturalist examines an insect or a plant 
The eye, in looking at the image of the object by means of this lens — 
which again may be, and generally is, a combination of lenses — observes 
it magnified, and can examine its details. Hence it ii called an eye-piece. 

Such is, in principle, the construction of an Astronomical Telescope. 
It must be observed tliat it is not the object itself which is observed by 
means of the eye-piece, but its image, and it is the image alone which is 
magnified. 

[A "word now as to the povcer of the telescope, and, first, as to its 
iUuminatwg pouter. The aperture of the object-glass — that is to say, its 
diameter— being larger than that of the pupil of our eye, its surface can 
collect more rays than our pupil : if this surface be a thousand times 
greater than that of our pupil, it collects a thousand times more light, and 
consequently the image which it forms at its focus is a thousand times 
brighter than the image thrown by the lens of our eye on to our retina. 

Having this image at the focus, the magmft/ing power of the telescope 
comes into play. This, in the general opinion, is the most important 
element of power. It varies with the eye-piece employed, the ratio of the 
focal length of the object-glass to that of the eye-piece giving its exact 
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.amount. Bearing in mind that what an astronomer wants is a good clear 
image of the object observed, we shall at once recognise that magnifying 
power depends upon the perfection of the image thrown by the object-glass 
and upon the illuminating power. If the object-glass does not perform 
its part properly, a slight magnification blnrs the image, and the telescope 
is useless. Hence, many large telescopes are inferior to much smaller ones 
in the matter of magnifying power, although their illuminating power is 
so much greater. Hence, again, the immeasurable superiority of refractors 
over reflectors in this particular ; for, although by virtue of their illumi- 
nating power they are admirably adapted for observations of nebulae, 
where the best definition of tlie image is required, they are found sadly 
wanting. 

There is another matter to be mentioned. In the case of stars — 
which, by reason of their immense distance, appear as points — ^no increase 
in the size of the disk, except the one mentioned further on, follows the 
application of higher magnifiers ; with planets this is different : each in- 




Fig. 187. — Scctlou ol the Astronomical Telescope. 

crease of power increases the size of the image, and therefore decreases its 
brilliancy, as the light is spread over a larger area. Hence the magnifying 
power of a good telescope is always much higher for stars than for planets, 
although, at the best, it is always limited by the state of the air at the 
time of observation.] 

If the material of which the object-glasses are composed is equally 
pure, and their definition equally fine, those with the largest apertures 
possess the greatest magnifying power. 

To return to the object-glass. It is composed generally of two lenses, 
in juxtaposition, or nearly so, one bi-convex, the crown, the other bi-concave, 
the flint. This combination is required to destroy the chromatic aberra- 
tion, which, -without it, would surround the image with a halo of coloured 
light, and destroy the purity of the image. The eye-piece also is composed 
generally of two or more separate lenses, the object of which is to reduce 
the distortion of the image as seen through a single lens, and to increase 
th% field of view. 

In fig. 18G is given a section or interior view of an astronomical 
telescope, similar to the one figured in fig. 187. 

[Among the most remarkable and powerful refractors of the present 
day, we may mention that at Chicago, of 18 J inches aperture, the work 
of the celebrated American optician, Alvan Clark, and those of Pulkowa 
and Cambridge, U.S., each of 15 inches aperture, from the atelier of 
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Merz, the enccesaor of the celebrated Fraunhofer. While we write, onr 
Enghsh opticians, l^Iessrs. Cooke and Sons, are mounting an object-glasd 
which they have just completed, of the enormous aperture of 2o indies, 
Avhich at one bound surpasses almost our most sanguine hopes, and restore^^ 
England to the place it held in the optical art in the time of Dollond.] 

We now come to the Reflector, which, as we have seen, differs from 
the refractor in having a concave mirror to reflect light, instead of an 




Fig. ISS.— Newtonian Reflector. 

object-glass to refract it. The mirror requires to be ground and polisheil 
with the most consummate cai*e and skill, as its surface is not spherical, as 
are those of object-glasses, but parabolic. Z, 

The arrangement of the mirror and the eye-piece is of course different 
from that adopted in the refractor, as the mirror is opaque, and its 
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Fig. 189.— Gregorian Reflector. 

concavity must be turned towards the slcy. We give tiiree sections of 
reflectors of different constructions as designed by their inventors, Newton. 
Gregory, and Herschel. 

In the first of these instruments (fig. 188) the luminous ray^, after 
reflexion from the principal speculum M, are again reflected from a 
smaller one m, inclined at an angle of 4o^, in such a manner as to throw 
the beam to the side of the tube, to which is fixed the eye-piece, which 
performs, as we have said, the functions of a magnifier. Thus, in Newton's 
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GREAT SILVER ON GLASS REFLECTOR. 
Ccnutmctod by 11, Fonoult. 
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construction, the observer is placed sideways, at a right angle to the 
direction of the rays which enter the telescope. 

In the Gregorian form (fig. 18D) the great speculum is pierced at its 
centre, and the aperture holds a tube containing the eye-piece : the small 
mirror is placed in front of the large one, its reflecting surface opposite to 
it and perfectly parallel. There is, therefore, a double reflexion, as in the 
Newtonian form, but the eye of the observer is directed to the object 
viewed. This double reflexion naturally much enfeebles the light. 

The * front-view* reflector, — Herschel's form (fig. 190), — has not 
this disadvantage ; there is but one mirror INI, inclined at the bottom of 
the tube in such a manner as to throw the image to the low^er edge of the 
end of the tube turned towards the object. This arrangement is onlv 
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Fig. 190.—' Front View ' Reflector. 

good in the case of large specula, because the observer, who is compelled 
to turn his back to the object observed, cuts off part of the beam of light 
by his head. 

In reflectors, the loss of light by reflexion is much greater than that 
caused by absorption in refractors ; so that ^ith equal apertures the illu- 
minating power, and therefore the magnifying power, of reflectors are 
verv much less. 

Some years ago a skilful physicist, M. L^n Foucault, who is so well 
known from his delicate experiments on the velocity of light and his 
invention of the gyroscope, suggested the construction of glass mirrors, 
coated with an exceeding thin film of silver, chemically deposited, an 
arrangement which would much reduce the price of telescopes and would 
render their polishing extremely easy. We reproduce here (Plate XXIV) 
the magnificent instrument he has constructed for the Observatory of Paris 
(it has subsequently been removed to Marseilles). This reflector is con- 
structed on the Newtonian principle. 

Among the remarkable reflectors at present in use, we must mention 
that constructed by the Earl of Rosse, and erected at Parsonstown, in 
Ireland. This colossal instrument is of 60 feet focal length, and the mirror 
is 6 feet in aperture. We have seen what good use the illustrious constructor 
of this instrumental marvel has made of it in discovering new nebulro. 
which had resisted all feebler efforts. The instniment cost 12,000/. 
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Plate XXI fl gives, according to the ' Speculnm HartweUianam/ views 
both of the telescope and of the structure which supports it and penmts its 
proper handling. 

Xow-a-days, when the heavens are explored in all parts by tried 
observers, provided with the most perfect instruments, it becomes more 
and more difficult to add to our knowledge of the physical constitatioQ 
of our system and of the other sidereal systems. While the telescope wu 
young, very small instruments were sufficient to secure the most gloriooi 
diflooveriee. Galileo saw the satellites of Jupiter by means of a tekscope 
which magnified seven times ; and never used one which magnified more 
than thirty-two times. Let us add, lest amateurs should be dtsoouraged, 
that a small telescope of less than three inches aperture, and with magni- 
fying powers varying from CO to 300 times, is sufficient to enable cue 
to pursue useful investigations. M. Goldschmidt discovered fourteen minor 
planets with a telescope such as we have described ; and he has seai the 
eateUite of Sinus with it also. 

[We are glad to know that in Elngland the number of medium-sized 
refractors, by which so much good work has been done, is rapidly 
increasing. The illustrious Secchi, we think, has too hastily condemned 
small telescopes; and — ^bearing in mind the double-star work done by 
the Rev. W. R. Dawes with a small telescope, and the maps of the Moon 
and Mars we owe to the observations of Beer and M&dler, who used a 
smaller instrument still — the increase in the use of even small tekscopesis 
a subject for much congratulation. 

In this climate of ours, which by the way is not so bad, astronomically 
speaking, as some Anglophobes would make it, a 6-inch glass is doubtless 
the size which will be found the most constantly useful ; larger apertures 
being frequently not only useless, but hurtful. Sdll, 4 or 3| indies ore 
apertures by all means to be encouraged ; and by object-glasses of these 
sizes, made of course by the hat makers, views of the Sun, Moon, planets, 
and double stars, may be obtained, sufficiently striking to set many seri- 
ously to work, as amateur observers, and with a prospect of doing good; 
useful work. 

Thus, in the matter of double stars, a telescope of 2 inches aperture, ^th 
powers varying from 60 to 100, will show the following stars double :— 

Polaris. y Arietis. ^ Geminonun 

a Fiscium. ^ Herculis. y Ijeoms. 

fl Draconis. i Ursie Miyoiis. | Cassiopete. 

A 4-inch aperture, powers 80-120, reveals the duplicity of — 

fi Ononis. « Lyree. ) G«minorum. 

I Hydrse. | Urste Migoris. r Oassiopese. 

I Bootis. y Ced. i Draconis. 
I Leonis. 

And a 6-inch, powers 240-300, — 

I Arietis. X Ophiuehi. i Equnlei. 

i Cygni. 20 Draconis. { Hercnlis. 

32 Ononis. » Geminonun. 
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The testing of a good glass refers to two different qualities which it 
shonld possess. Its quality, as to material and the fineness of its polish, 
should be such that the maximum of light shall be transmitted. Its 
quality, as to the curves, should be such that the rays passing through 
every part of its area shall converge absolutely to the saixie point, with a 
chromatic aberration not absalutely nil, but sufficient to surround objects 
with a faint, dark-blue light. 

The convenient altitude at which Orion culminates in these latitudes 
renders it particularly eligible for observation ; and during the first months 
of the year, our readers who would test their telescopes will do well not 
to lose the opportunity of trying the progressively difficult tests both of 
illuminating and separating power, afforded by its various double and 
multiple systems, which are collected together in such a circumscribed 
region of the heavens, that no extensive movement of their instruments — 
an important point in extreme cases — will be necessar}\ 

Beginning with S, the upper of the three stars which form the belt, 
the two components will be visible in almost any instrument which may 
be used for seeing them, being of the second and seventh magnitude's, and 
well separated. The companion to (i, though of the same magnitude as 
that to S, is much more difficult to observe, in consequence of its pi oximity 
to its bright primary, a first-magnitude star. Quaint old Kitchener, in 
his work on telescopes, mentions that the companion to Rigel has been 
seen with an object-glass of 2 j -inch aperture; it should be seen, at all 
events, with a 3-inch. Zt the bottom star in the belt, is a capital test both 
of the dividing and space -penetrating powers, as the two bright stars of 
the second and sixth magnitudes, of which the close double is composed, 
are but just over 2^ apart, according to Seech i*s last measurements. 
The small star below, which the late Admiral Smyth, in his charming 
book, * The Celestial Cycle,* mentions as a test for his object-glass of 5*9 
inches in diameter, is now plainly to be seen in a 3^. The colours of 
this pair have been variously stated, Struve dubbing the sixth magnitude 
— which, by the way, was missed altogether by Sir John Herschcl — 
olivaceosubrubicunda.' 

That either our modem opticians contrive to admit more light by 
means of a superior polish imparted to the surfaces of the object-glass, 
or that the stars themselves are becoming brighter, is again evidenced by 
the point of light preceding one of the brightest stars in the system com- 
posing (T. This little ti^dnkler is now always to be seen in a 3f -inch, 
while the same authority we have before quoted — Admiral Smyth— speaks 
of it as being of very difficult vision in his instrument of much larger 
dimensions. In this very beautiful compound system there are no let's 
than seven principal stars ; and there are several other faint ones in the 
field. The upper very faint companion of X is a delicate test for a 3^ -inch, 
which aperture, however, will readily divide the closer double of the prin- 
cipal stars, which are about 5^' apart. 

E B 
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These oljects, with the exct'ption of Z, have been given more to te?t 
the Biiacc-nonetrating than the dividing power; the tele5C0|>e's actioa on 
52 Ori'Miis will at once decide tins latter quality. This star, jnst vi/iMeto 
the nnl.rd eye on a fine night, to the rii^ht of a line joining a and r, is a 
very dost? double. The components, of the sixth magnitude, are separjteil 
by les.s than two seconds of arc, and the glas?, which shows. a ^001/ Mf- 
black division betweun them, free from all stray light, the sjnirious disk 
being ]>rrfectly round, and vot too largc^ is by no means to be despi-^ 

The ' spurious di:*k ' which a fixed star presents, as seen in the tele- 
«cope, is an effect which results from the passage of the light through the 
object-glass ; and it is this appearance which necessitates the use 01' tlie 
largest nperturcs in the observation of close double stars, as the size of tlie 
star's disiv varies, roughly speaking, in the inverse ratio of the aperture of 
the ohject-glass. 

Tlicn, again, we have a capital test-object in the great ' Fishmoiit]i' 
nebula, by far the most glorious of its class in the Northern hemii^phere, 
and surpassed only by that surrounding the variable star 1} Aigu3 i& 
the Southern. And although, of course, the beauty and vastness of thii 
stupendous and remote nebula increase with the increased power of tlie 
instrument brought to bear upon it, a large apertare is not needed to 
render it a most impressive and awe-inspiring object to the beholder. In 
an ordinary 5-foot achromatic, many of its details are to be seen nnder 
favourable atmospheric conditions. Those who are desirous of studying 
its appearance, as seen in the most powerful telescope, are referred to the 
plate in Sir John Herschels * Results of Astronomical Observations at the 
Cape of Good Hojie,' in which all its features are admirably delineated, 
and tiie positions of lot) stars which surround 6 in the area occupied in 
the nebula laid down. 

This 8tar, to which we wish to call especial attention, is situate (s« 
fig. lull) opposite the bottom of the * fauces,' the name given to the imleni- 
ation which gives rise to the appearance of the * fish's mouth.' Thtf 
object, which, as we have seen, has been designated the * trapezium.' frvm 
the figure formed by its principal components, consists, in fact, of si^ 
stars, the fiith and sixth {y and a') being excessively faint. Our [)revvu3 
remark, relative to the increased brightness of the stars, applies here with 
great force ; for the fifth escaped the gaze of the elder Herschel. armed 
with his ])owerful instruments, and was not discovered till 18-<» by v^truve, 
who, in his turn, missed the sixth star, which, as well as the fifth, has U\o 
seen in modern achromatics of such small size as to make all comparisoo 
with the giant telescopes used by these astronomers ridiculous. 

ISir .John Herschel has rated y and a of the twelfth and fourteenth 
magnitudes — the latter requires a high power to observe it, by rea'^ncf 
its proxin)ity to a. Both these stars have been seen in an ordinary tj-fw-l 
achromatic l>y Cooke, of 3| inches aperture, a fact speaking volumes for 
the perfection of surface and polish attained by our modem opticians. 
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Observations should always be commenced with the lowest power, 
gradually increasing it until the limit of the aperture, or of the atmospheric 
condition at the time, is reached : the former being taken as equal to the 
number of hundredths of inches which the diameter of the object-glass 
contains. Thus, a 3|-inch object-glass, if really good, should bear a 
power of 375 on double stars where light is no object ; the planets, the 
Moon, &c., will be best observed with a much lower power. 

It is always more or less dangerous to look at the Sun directly with a 
telescope of any aperture above two inches, aS the dark glasses, without 
which the observer would be at once blinded, are apt to melt and crack 
from the concentrated heat. We must, however, except the cases in which 
a Dawes' solar eye-piece is employed, its smaller field of view, and conse- 
quently reduced beam admitted to the eye, obviate the objections attaching 
to direct vision. 

A diagonal reflector, however, which reflects an extremely small per- 
centage of light to the eye, and by reason of its prismatic form refracts 
the rest away from the telescope, afifords a very handy method of solar 
observation. When this is used, it is possible even to light a cigar at the 
focus, while the Sun is observed in the most satisfactory manner by the 
rays intercepted by the reflector. 

Care should be taken that the object-glass is properly adjusted. This 
may be done by observing the image of a large star out of focus. If the 
light be not equally distributed over the image, or the diffraction rings are 
not circular, the screws of the cell should be carefully loosened, and that 
part of the cell towards which the rings are thrown very gently tapped 
-with wood, until perfectly equal illumination is arrived at. This, however, 
should only be done at extreme cases ; it is here especially desirable that 
we should let well alone.] 

We wuU now describe some of the most important work carried on in 
observatories. One of the first rooms we enter, — we su])pose ourselves in 
the Paris Observatory, — is that in which the meridian instruments are 
placed. Here at once our attention is riveted by telescopes, divided circles, 
and clocks, that is to say, by instruments which amplify our vision, mea- 
sure angles and positions, and measure and divide time. 

Three telescopes, of which one is fixed in the centre of a large circle, 
attached to a wall at the end of the room, and of which the nearest is the 
most modem and the most powerful, have all the same allotted task, that of 
showing us with precision the moment at which the stars pass through the 
plane of the meridian, and of measuring their angular distances from the 
zenith, whence their position with regard to the celestial equator can be 
deduced. 

The first instrument is styled a mured circle, the others are transit 
instruments. 

In all these instruments the telescopes are arranged to turn freely on 
their axes, placed horizontally in a direction eaist and west, or pcr|)endicu*> 
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larly to tbe plane of the meridian. The axis of each telescope, therefon. 
never leaves this plane ; and as the daily movement of the Earth briogd 
by tnma all tbe stare on the meridian, it is always pen- 
si ble to observe theexact instant of the tran«t,or passage 
I of one of them through this plane. To render this 
I observation easy, the transit instruments are provided 
ies of fine spider nebs placed at the focus ; 
\^^ . these are shown in fig. liJl. The higher the poww 

P^ jgj employed, the more rapidly doea the star move acroeii 

tbe field of view, and the more necessary does it become 
to notice the exact iastant at which the star passes beliind the difierent 
' wires,' as they are called, tbe error of observation being dtnunished by 
taking the mean of tbe times of tbe transits across all of them. 

\Ve see in Plate XXV, by tlie side of the meridian instruiDents, two 
astronomical clocks, regulated to sidereal time and beating sidereal aeconda. 
Tbe noiae of the beat is sufficient to enable the observer to follow the time : 
this he estimates to within a tenth of a second, in such a manner as to 
know most exactly the instant of transit when it takes place bet\ve^ two 
successive beats. 

Visitors will scarcely care to regidate their watches by the time kept 
by these clocks, which, as we have before said, is sidereal, or star time, 
reckoning throughout twenty-four hoiir«, the transit of the Rrst point of 
Aries being the star-point. 

The mural circle consists of a metallic circle divided into degreea and 
fractions of a degree, and placed in the meridian. A movable teleacop.t 
attached to its centre allows us to observe a star at the moment of transit: 
the direction of the telescope shows the angular distance between the actual 
position of the star and the zenith ; hence we can conclude its declination, 
the angular distance of the star from the celestial eiiuator, 

Tbe mural circle, therefore, serves aha as a transit circle ; reraprocallv 
we now attach divided circles to trnnsit instruments, by means of which th? 
zenith distance is measured. The magnificent transits, both on the oni- 
model with which both Greenwich and Paris are now endowed, perform 
both these important functions. 

From the transit-room we must now pass to the dome, under which is 
placed the large equatorial of 16 inches aperture. 

As the meridian instrumectd enalile us to observe the stars odIv for a 
few moments as they are passing the meridian, It becomes neccssarv ti> 
have large telescopes to fulluw them lhron<,'li those regions of the heaveof 
tlirough which they are carried by the diurnal movement. 

This desideratum is accompliabed by means of the equatorial. 

As wo xee on Plate XXVI, tbe tplesC'pe is lixed on an axis, on which 
it can move up and down as it were, koepln;: tbe same right a-'cension : 
thie axis is attached to another, para|]«-l lo the axis of the Earth ; and 
when this lant axis is in motion, the tei'scopc ceu cbatigc its ri;>l)i m^^cev- 
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Bion.. It is, therefore, also free to move in every direction by a combina- 
tion of these two movements. The other most important parts of this 
instrument are as follows ; firstly, the telescope : then a divided circle, at 
right angles to the declination axis, this measures the declination or the 
angle distance of a star from the celestial polo a second circle at right 
angles to the polar axis, and therefore in the plane of the equator, which 
measures right ascension. 

There is aleo a clock-work movement, which carries the instrument in 
one direction as fast as the diurnal movement of the Earth is carrying it 
in the other. From this it resiiits. that if the telescope be directed towards a 
celestial object, such object can be kept in the field of view for hours. This 
affords a great facility for observations of the planetary disks, sun-spots, 
the heads of comets, &c. 

The equatorial may also be used for determining celestial posi^ion3, 
the divided circles, which enable us to find stars and other objects in the 
day-time, being used for this purpose. 

We would gladly have entered into some particulars of the way in 
which the measurement of angles is accomplished, and of the instruments 
used, of the precision at which astronomers have arrived, thanks to the in- 
genious methods and the progress of mechanical and optical art. We should 
then have referred to micrometers, divided circles, heliometers and other 
instruments employed in observations. But our description of the instru- 
ments used by astronomers is already long. We must, therefore, refer to 
special treatises those who are desirous of entering more into detail in 
these matters. Our object will have been sufficiently gained if in exciting 
curiosity we have succeeded in giving the desire to study a science so 
capable of elevating the mind, and of affording it the purest and noblest 
enjoyments. 
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to bis * Popular Astronomy,' 16, et 
passim 

Archer, 284 

Arcs, 225, 275, 375 

Arcturus, 271, 281 ; its distance from the 
Earth, 292 ; its velocity of movement, 
205 

Areas, Kepler's laws of, 375 

Argelander, F., on the diameter of Ceres, 
191; his catalogue of stars visible in 
the horizon of Berlin, 271; on the 
number of stars visible with tele- 
scopes, 273 ; his reductions of the posi- 
tions of Tycho Brah^'s new star, 311 

Argo, 288 : nebulous stars in, 355. n Ar- 
gus, 271. 418 ; the variability of, 313 ; 
nebula surrodnding, 346, 347, 350 

Ariel, a satellite of Uranus, 231 

Arrow, 284 

Asteroids, their position in the solar 
system, 186; hypothesis as to their 
existence prior to their discovery, 187 ; 
their orbits and times of revolution 
round the Sun, 189, 190 ; their size, 
101 ; their dimensions compared with 
the Karth, 192; their probable num- 
ber, ib. ; maps by which they are dis- 
covered, 102-194 

Astrtea, 189 

Astronomers, why unable to predict the 
approach of comets, 242 ; their clas- 
sification of stars, 270, 271 ; their 
methods and their instruments, 306- 
423 
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AKtmnomical clocks, 407 

Astmnomy, its problems and revelationR, 

1, n, :U, 2l:i, 208, 2U0, 204, 290, 300, 

3!M). et passim ; its laws, 371-305 
Atair. 271, 283 
Atlas, 315 
Atmosphere of the Sun and planets, 30, 

01, 1)0, 03, IV), 181 ; of the Bton, 

anil the difference in colour effected 

by, 3:U, 3;J2 
Atmospheric refraction, 80, 225 ; its ef- 

fectH on the appearance of the disks 

of tlie Sun and Moon, 03 
Attraction, laws of, 870, 3H0-301 
Aurigti, 27m ; nebulous stars in, 354 
Autumn, 105 
Autumnal equinox. 3R0 
Axis of rotation, 100, 104, 108, 200, 228, 

277, 380 

Baily's beads, 155, 150 

• Barre,' 388 

heer and Madler. on the atmosphere of 
Mercury, 02; on the crescent of Mer- 
cury, 01; on the penod of the rotation 
of Venus, 70: on lunar physics, J44; 
on the col(»nr of the snow-zones of 
Mars. 170, 181, l82; on tlie rotation, 
spots, and satellites, of Jupiter, H)7, 
202, 207 ; sm nil telescope employed by 
them in their researches, 414, 410 

Bellona, 181) 

Belt of Orion, 417 

Belts of Jupiter, 201, 202 

Berenice's Hair, 281, 301, 314, 310 ; ne. 
but<F in, 350 

Berlin Star-maps, 233 

Bessel, Prof., ^ones of, 273 n. ; his mea- 
surement of the distance of the stars 
from the Earth, 201 n.; suspects the 
existence of a satellite of Sinus, 302 

Betel^euse, 271, 270; variation in its 
brilliancy, 307 ; spectrum of, 331 

Bianchini on the spots on Venus, 70 

Biela's comet. See Garabart. 

Birt, W. R., on the luminous bands of 
the Moon, 132; on rilles, 133; bis 
lunar researches, 147. Notes by, 131, 
132, 135 

Bode's law as to the successive distances 
oftheplanels, 180, 187 

Bolides, or luminous meteors, their na- 
ture, and telescopic appearance, 171 

Bonpland, M., on the star-shower of No- 
vember 1700, 165 

Bond, Prof., W. C., on the divisions of 
the rings of Saturn, 212, 214, 210 

Bond, Prof., G. P., on cometary enve- 
lopes, 259; on the comet of 1856, ib. ; 
on nebulte, 343, 346, 340, 851 



Bootes, 281 

• Bore * in the river Severn, 388 

Bourbon, Isle of, topognphical relief of, 

130 
Bouvard, M., suspects the existence of a 

planet beyond Uranus, 232 
Bradley, Mr., his discovery of nntatir>D. 

383 n. 
Brah€, Tycho, his discovery of a new 

star, 310, 311; his ostronooucal di»- 

coveries, 373, 374 
Brorsen's comet, 251 
British Association Catalo<nie of sUn 

visible to the naked eye, 272 n. 
Browning, J., on a cliange in the colour 

of the equatorial b«ilt of Jupiier, 'o'O-^ d. 
Bull, the, 277 

Cnllisto, 203 

Cambridge equatorial, 233 

Cambridge, U.S., refractor, 409 

Cones Venatici, nebula in, 338 

Canopus, 271 

Cape Clouds, 358 

Capella, 271, 278; its distance fromtbt 
Karth, 292 ; its velocity of moven.eni, 
205 

Capocci "on sun -spots, 01 ; his observi. 
tions of shooting stars, lOo 

Carrinpton, It. C, his solur resean-bes 
10, 23, 23 n.; his investigations as i-^ 
the nature of sun-spots, 20 ; onu fci»- 
gulor appearance seen in the Sun ia 
September 1850, 52 

Cassini, on the distance of the Sue, 
15 n.; his observations of Venos, 7i'n., 
74 n.; on the zodiacal ]ight,70,8U; on 
the rotation of Jupiter, 1 07 n. 

Cassiopea, •277. y^ Cassiopeic, a trii'l^ 
sun, 303 ; « Cassiopeip, 300 

Castor and Pollux, 270 

Celestial distances, how determined, •)'■•> 
400 

Celestial maps, 102 

Celestial objects, instruments for o'- 
taining magnified images of, 4O;.40'* 

Centaur, 2r<l ; nebulous stars in, •1->^ 
m Centauri, 11, 271 ; iu distance fnni 
the Earth, 202 ; is the nearest of itl 
the stars, ib.; its velocity of nio^e 
ment, 205 ; is a double star, '^^^l- 
fi Centauri, 271 ; arCentauri, star-dus- 
ter near, dJO 

Centrifugal force, 23, 370, 303 

Cepheus, 278. 3 Cephei, changes of 
brightness in, 307 

Ceres, 187, 100, 101 

Cetus, constellation in, 364 

Chacomac, M., on the spots and fscolff 
on the Sun, 31 ; on the brightae«i cf 
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the zodiacal light, 75 n.; his ecliptic 
chai'ts, 193, 272 n.; his discovery of 
eight telescopic planets, ib. ; his esti- 
mate of the number of stars, 273 n. ; 
on variations in nebulie, 361 n* 
Chahlfan shepherds the first astrono- 
mers, 1 
Charles the Fifth, comet of, 252 
Charles's Wain, 270 n., 277 
Ch^seaux's comet, 230 
Chromosphere, 47 
Chronometers, 407 
Circular nebulae, 335 
Circuiiipolar stars, northern, 275 n. ; 

southei-n. 288, 280 
Clairaut, M., his prediction of the re* 

appearance of Halley's comet, 243 
Clark, A., discovers a satellite of Sirius, 

302 ; his powerful refractor, 409 
Clocks, astronomical, 407 
Clouds, Great and Liitle, or MagellfKnic, 

280. See Magellanic Clouds 
(Mvtie. 101 
« c:()al Sack,' 327 
Co^^^ia's comet, Mr. Hoggins' spectro- 

Kcopic examinntinn of, 251 
Coloure«l stars, 303-;iO« 
Conietarv nebulie, 337, 338 
Comet of 1709,238; of 4811, 252, 253 ; 
of 1843, 255; of 1802, 255, 250; of 
1861, 258 
Comets, their elongated orbits, 7, 230; 
their aspect, 230 ; sometimes tailless, 
ib.; their heads, nucleus, and tails, 230; 
form part of the solar system, ib. ; 
inclination of their orbits, 240, 241 ; 
of short period, 247-251 ; elements of, 
248; of long period, 251-202: their 
number, 251 ; their velocity, 252 ; their 
visibility to the naked eye, 252-256 ; 
their physical constitution, 250; their 
light, 250, 259; possibility of the Earth 
coming in contact with, 250, 200; 
their mass, density, and light, 200; 
spectroscopic obser^'ations of, 261, 
202 
Conical nebulie, 337 
Conjunction, superior and inferior, 57, 

170,100,200,380 

Constollaiions, or groups of stars, 4, 

274-280; view of, how a£fected by 

change of latitude, 275 

Cooke and Sons, astronomical instm- 

ments manufactured by them, 410,418 

Copemicus,his astronomical discoveries, 

15 n., 22, 373 
Cornelius Gemma (comet of 15^7), 238 
Corona, 40, 48, 156 
Corrugations, 32 
Crab nebula in Taoms, 340 



' Crooked Billet,' the name given to the 
nebula in n Argus, 350 

Crucis, m and /3, 27 1 

Curves described by the planets around 
the Sun, 

Cygnus, nebulous stars in, 854. CI 
Cygni, the first star whose distance 
from the Earth was determined, 201, 
292 ; its velocity, 2')5 ; is a double 
star, 301 ; distance between the two 
stars which compose it, ib. ; its weight, 
302 

D'Alembert, his researches in gravita* 

tion, 383 n. 
D'Arrest, M., on the common origin of 
the minor planets, 180 ; inquiry whe- 
ther the star discovered by him was 
that seen by Tycho Brah6 in 1572. 311. 
312 ; on variations in nebulse, 861 n. 
D' Arrest's comet, 248 

Dnubree, his collection of meteorites in 
the Natural History Museum of Paris, 
174 

Davis, Captain, measurement of sun* 
spot<, 20 

Dawes, Rev. W. R., his researches in 
solar astronomy, 10, 25, 33, 34, 43 ; 
on Jnpiter ond its satellites, 203, 
207 n. ; on Saturn and its rings, 214, 
218 ; the small power of his solar eye- 
piece, 419. Note by, 207 

Day, how produced, 38 1 

De La Rue, W., his researches in solar 
physics, 10 ; his labours in astrono* 
mical photography, as apphed to the 
Sun, 44 n., 45, 50 : on the Moon's 
angular diameter, 118 ; on the origin 
of Baily's beads, 150 ; his drawing of 
Jupiter, 200 

De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy,on sun- 
spots, 44 n. 

Denebola, 281 

Density of planets, 05, 80, 185, 202. 234 

Derham, Mr., on the brightness of the 
zodiacal light, 75 

Descartes, his theoi7 cf the cause of 
tides, 386 

Do Vico, observations of Venus, 70 n. 74 

De Vico's comet, 244 

Digits, 155 

Dione, 220 

Direct movement of comets, 244 

Disks of stars, 26U 

Diurnal rotation, 225, 274, 277, 286 

Divided circles, 407, 423 

Donati's comet, 250, 254, 255 

Doradus, nebula in, 347, 340 

Dragon, the, 277, 278 ; nebula in, 302 

Drummond'8 oxyhydrogen lump, 25 
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Dumb-bell nebula, 014, 34.^ 
DuDkin,£. , on the movement of the solar 
i>ysiem through space, 207 

Karth, its movements of rotation and 
revolution, 8 ; proportion of the force 
of the Sun received by it, 10 ; itH dis- 
tance from the Sun, 14 ; its satellite, 
b2 ; its appearance as suspended in 
space, ib. ; its spheroidal form, 84, 85 ; 
its dimensions, 87, 88 : distribution of 
oceans and continents on its surface, 
S8 ; its volume and weight, S8, 80 ; 
density of its atmosphere, 80; its 
diurnal movement, or rotation, 8, 04- 
00; its revolution round the Sun, 
H, 04, 05, 08; difference between its 
sidereal and solar days, 05, Oti ; rapid- 
ity of its rotation varies with latitude, 
07 ; invariability of the position of the 
poles of rotation on its surface, ib.; 
length of revolution, 08; dimensions 
of its orbit, ib. ; its velocity of move- 
ment, ib. ; its seasons, 102-107; its cli- 
mate, J 00, 100, 1 07 ; its zones, 100, 107 ; 
its mass, 380 ; its attraction, 388 ; in- 
vestigations into its primitive fluid 
state, 302 ; its antiquity, 303 ; its dis- 
tance from the Moon, 308 

^Earthquake Phenomeoe,' 130 n., 135 n. 

Ebb, 385, 88((, mH 

Eclipses, theory of, 140,147; precision 
with which they are calculated by astro, 
nomers, 153, 1U3 ; of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, 204; of Saturn's satellites, i>2 7 

EclipUc, 0, 382 

Ecliptic- charts, 103, 272, 273 

Egeria, 180 

Ellipse, 240, 373 

EUipticity of the Earth and otherplanets, 
85, 107, 208 

Elongated ellipses of comets, 230 

Emersions, 204 

Enceladus, 213, 220 

Encke's comet of short period, 244, 247 ; 
acceleration of its revel ution, and its 
probable consequence, 247, and note 

'Encyclopaedia Hritannica,* extracts from, 
40, 50, 307. 308 

Envelopes of comets, 250 

Equator, 301 

Equatorial, great, of Paris, 421 

Equatorial stars, 275 n. 

Equatorial zone, constellations in the, 
270, 280 

Equinox, 104 

Equinoxes, precession of the, 380 

Equinoxial springtides, 380 

Eridanus, 270 

Europa, 203 



Eurydice, 189 
Excentricity of comets, 241 
Exchanges, theory of, 42 
Eye-piece, 408 

Fabricius, his discovery of sun-spot^, il 
Faculfl> ou the surface of the Sun. M 
Falling or shooting stars, 8 
Faye, M., on the researches on th*^ 

fringes of earth -waves during eHipnv 

100; on attraction and repnUioo. 

247 n., 250; his calculation ot lb" 
' mass of Donati's comet, 200 
Fish-mouth nebula, 340 ; a good tt^t 

object for star-observers, 418 
' Fixed stars,* the term now abandoned 

4. 269, 274. 294 
Flattening at the poles of planet^, :''>.* 
Flint of object-glasses, 400 
Flood-tides, 385, 386 
Flora, 180 
Flow, 3K8 
Foci, 374 
Fomalhaut, 271 
FoucauU, M. Leon, his silver- on-gU>< 

reflector, 412, 413 
Frankland, Dr., his researches into ibr 

nature of light, 42 n. ; on the pa>'. 

history of the Moon. 141 
Fraunhofer,the first to apply Kirclihoffs 

law to the stars, 330 
Fi-eia, 180 

Frigid or circumpolar zone, 107 
• Front-view' reflector ( Herschel's form i. 

413 

Galaxy. See Milky Way. 

Galileo discovers the phases of Vcdun 

07 n. ; on the telescopic aspect of 

Saturn, 213 ; his discovery of the Uv 

of gravity. 372, 373, 378 
Galle, Dr., discovers Neptune in tlie 

place indicated by theory, 233 
Gambart's or Biela's comet, 247; i> 

division into two, 248 
Ganymede, 203 
Gauges of the heovens, Sir W. Her- 

schel's, 304 
Gaurisankar of the Himalayas, 05 
Gemini, nebulous stars in, 355 
Geology, its teachings, 302 
Giraffe, the, 278 
Goldschmidt, M., his observations anJ 

discovery of minor planets, UK); ofa 

companion of Sirius, 302 n. ; his ttle 

scope one of small power, 414 
Granules or granulations, 32 
Gravitation, the universal law of, -^O^ 

ellipticity of orbits caused by, •'*'•''• 

the cause of tides, 388 
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Gravity on the surface of the Earth, 
377 ; lav of the diminution of the 
foi*ee of, with increased distance, 370 ; 
effect of the Eai'th's ou the Moon, 
379, 380 

Great Bear, 27C; ita body, tail, and 
pointers, ib. 

Great Dog, 270 

Gregorian reflector, 410 

Gruithuisen, 135 n., 142 

Gyroscope, 413 

Halley, his method of observing the tran- 
sits of VenuH, 401 n. ; on utilising the 
transitsof Venus to determine the Sun's 
parallax, 404 n. 

Halley's comet, 243 ; its return in 1750 
and 1835, ib.; 

Hansen, M., on the Sun's parallax, 
14 n. ; on the conditions of the invi- 
sible side of the Moon, 141 ; suspects 
a more distant planet than Uranus, 
232 

Harding, Mr., his drawings of the 
Pleiades and Hyades, 314, 316 

Harkness, Mr., on the spectrum of the 
sun's corona, 40 

Heat, law3 of, the same as those of light, 
00,01 

Heavens, wonderK of the, 1, 208, 274; 
structure of, 304 

Heights, measurement of, 401, 402 

Heis, M., of Munster, 75 n., 70 n. ; his 
powers of sight, 271 n. 

Heliocentric longitude, 178 

Hieliometers, 423 

Helmholtz, his theory as to the distri- 
bution of heat, 52 n., 08 

Henderson, Prof., on the parallax of the 
stars, 201 n. 

* Hencoop,' 315 

Hercules, supposed movement of the 
solar system to a point in, 290 ; ne- 
bula in, 363. n and ( Herculis, star- 
cluster in, 310 

Herschel, Sir W., on solar physics, 26, 32, 
50, 51; on the diameter of Ceres, 101 ; 
on the tiroeof rotation of Jupiter, 107 n.; 
on the relative brightness of Jupiter's 
satellites, 207 ; discovers two satellites 
of Saturn, 213 ; on the rings of Sa- 
turn, 210 : discovert Uranus, 227 ; his 
20-feet reflector. 273 ; his views of the 
structure and dimensions of the Milky 
Wavy 304, 300; his gauges of tlie 
heavens, 3G4 

Herschel, Sir John, on the distance of 
the Earth from the Sun, 15 u. ; his 
experiments on light, 25 ; on the struc- 
ture of the Sun, 34, 51 ; on Mars, 



177 ; on the discovery of Neptune, 233 ; 
■on a group of coloured stars in the 
Southern Cross, 305 ; on nebulse, 
335-i)30, 343, 344, 347, 350, 353, 354, 
35.') ; on the Magellanic Clouds, 350, 
300 ; on telescopic stars, 418 

Herschel, Alex., researches into the 
height, weight, and velocity of shoot- 
ing stars, 170 

Herschel, Lieut., on the spectrum of the 
Sun's prominences, 40 

Herschelian reflector, 413 

Hesperides, 315 n. 

Ilevelius, 15 n. 

High -water, 385 

Hind, J. R., on the colour of variable' 
stars, 300 

Hipparchus, the precession of the equi* 
noxes discovered by him, 142 n., 382 

Hodgson, R., on a curious appearance 
seen in the Sun, 52 

Horizon, 275 

Huggins, Dr., his analysis by the spec- 
trum of sun-spots, 45, 47; of Tempel's 
comet, 170 ; of comets, 201 ; of ne- 
bulae, 302 

Hnggins and Miller, on the spectrum of 
a star in Corona Borealis, 312 

Humboldt, Baron, on the Sun's in- 
fluence on the Earth, 53 ; on the 
zodiacal light, 75, 80; on the stnic- 
ture of the Moon, 135, 138; on 
the number and height of shooting- 
stars, 105, 170; on the absence of 
scintillation of stars in tropical re- 
gions, 208 ; on the visibility of stars, 
272 ; on changes to be effected by the 
Sun's motion through space, 207 ; on 
the trapezium of Orion, 200 ; on tlie 
Milky Way, 328; on the Magellanic 
Clouds, 350, 300 

Huyghens, his explanation of the rings 
of Sattum, 213, 210 ; his discovery of 
the great nebula in 4 Orionis, 333 n. 

Hyperbola, 241 

Hyades, 279, 315 

Hydrogen, absence of, in some stars, 331 

Hyperion, 220 

Ideal views of the phases of Satura,. 

223, 224, 225, 226 
II Signer Astone (Comet of 1500), 252 
Immersion, 204 
Innccessible points, how to measure the 

distance of, 300-401 
Incandescence, 38; of the primitive 

Earth, 392 
Incandescent gas, 44 
lo, 203 
Irradiation, 00 
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Janssen, !M.. liis *;pe('tro<ropic observa- 
tions ilmiii'* l]u» eflips*' <»f AuoruHt 
lS(iM, 4(;; vucc imK in seeing' tin* sular 
pnnjniwMiios when tlio Sun is liot 
eclipsi-i. 4!l 

.Tapotus. 'i'i') 

.fon«»s, Mr., on llic zodiacal light, 75 n., 
4\t n. 

Jordano Tirnn >, on tlio movement of 
rotation of ilie Sun, '22 

Juno, 1!)0 

Jupitrr, tho largest of tho plnnots, 195 ; 
its <list:ince In ni tlu^ I'arth and Sun, 
lO.'i, JDil; its orl.il, VM\: its real and 
appariM.t dinirnsifm-^, ib.; its dimen- 
sion r(Ui:prtn' I with that of the Eiirth, 
107; its •lliptir-iiv, in.; its movement 
of rotation, )i)7, !9H; its days and 
nights, IDW ; its years and seasons, lOrt, 
2(K); its pbNsirnl constitution, ib.; its 
dark and li^bt belts, 201 ; its mass 
and density, 2(>-^ ; its atmosphere, ib.; 
its four satellites or moons, 11)5, ^0*?, 
eclipsfs of its satellite's, '^05, 200; 
elements of its safellites, 2(8; dimen- 
sions volume, and brightness of its 
satellites, !>O0, 207 

Kaiser, on the day of Mnr^^, 184 n. 

Kepler, his laws of the universe, 8, 208 n. 
247 n.,;375, 3!)0, 400; on the tlistance 
of the Sun from the Karth, J5 n. ; on 
the rotation of tlie Sun, 2*2 ; suspects 
the existence of a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, isO; on the infinite 
number of comets, 251 

Kitchener, Mr., on tlie visibility of the 
companion of Ri^el, 417 

Kirchhoff, M., his byjMitliesis of the phy- 
sical constitution of the Sun, 41, :J30 

Knott and Haxendell. their observations 
of variable stars, ;U)!) n. 

Lacaille, M., on the distance of the Sun 
from tlie Eaillj, 15 n. 

Lalan«h'. M., on tlie derivation of tlie 
word * rieiades.' 315 n. 

Lambert, M., liis calculation of the 
number «»f count <, 251 n.; on the 
possibility of a eoniet coming in con- 
tact witli the Knrlh, 259, 2(50 

Laplace, M., his hypi "thesis of the ori^n 
of the solar s>stem, (Ul, .igS-'mS; on the 
invisible portion of the Moon, 144; 
on tlie distribution of Saturn's rings, 
210, :;;)4 ; on gravitation, :J8:3 

Lassell, W.. his Satumian discoveries, 
214 ; re-discovery of the satellites of 
Uranus, 280 n. ; discovers a seventh 
star in 4 Ononis, 209 



Laussedat, M., on a singular phenome- 
non in tlie total solar eclipse in 1mm». 
137, 155 ; on tl^e effect of a total eclij'* 
on plant>, 100 

Laussedat and Mannheim, 5IM.. on 
frini^es of light in solar eclipse'^. l'"'"ln. 

Lo^])ijiult, M., on the diraeusioiis of 
asteroids, 101 

I..e Verrier, M., on the Sun's porKlu, 
12 n.; on the idenlitv of the nit 
of the November meteors nnd tli.it of 
TempeVs comet, 170 ; on the po^vj 1^ 
number of the minor planets. J \n : ;he 
discovery of Neptune through lji> ik*- 
servations of the perturbation'^ yf 
Uranus, 232 

Liapotmov, M., observations on thepo^- 
silile changes in the great ncbul:i ia 
Orion, ;iai, 349 n. 

Libration, 121 

Limbs of the Sun, 20 

liight, velocity of, 1 5 

Light-curve, 309 n. 

Lindsay, Lord, his photographic \iiifS 
obtained during the sun's eclipse, 4!', 
50 

Lion, the, 271, 280, 281 ; spiral ne'd* 
in, 341, 344. /a T-eonis, the radiant 
point of the November meteors, lOU, 
107 

Lion's Heart, 281 

Little Bear, 277 

Little Dog, 279 

Lockyer, J. N., snn-spots ohsen-ed *y 
him, 33 ; bis spectroscopic observ3ii"f:> 
of the prominences of the Sun, 40. 4< ; 
hi'»obser\'ationsof Mars, ISO: his oi^er- 
vations of Titan, 227. Insertions a:) I 
annotations tliroughout the work. 

Lohrman, M., bis researches in luuiT 
astronomy, 135 n. 

Luminous bands, 132 

Lunar astionomy, 140 

Lunar cratei's and mountains, l-'t>- 
133 

Lunar eclipses, conditions of po««<ihi'ity 
and visihility. 100, 101; partial aiil 
total, 101, 102; pennmbral, li'^'i n.: 
colour of the disk daring, I'i'i. l'*: 
Sun and Moon sometimes both \i-il> 
in, 103; periodicity of, ib. ; accurate 
calculations of. 103, 104 

Lunar month, or lunation, 113, 114 
Lunar parallax, 398 

Lunar phases, 384 

Lunar topograpliy, 134 
Luni-solar action on tides, 300 

Lynx, the, 278 

Lyre, 283 ; nebula in, 330. « Lyne, its 
distance Arom the Earth, 201 
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Madler, on the flAttenin<:^ of the poles of 

Uranus, 22S. See Beer and Matller 
Magellnnio CIhujIs, tlieir position in tho 
southern sky, *>i^0, il'u, ooS; tlieir di- 
vision into Great and Small Clouds, 
d')7; their apparent dimensions and 
physical structure, 357-»3(50 
Major axis, 3'<.'3 
Magnifiei'S, 407 
Alainm, M., 75,79,80 
Mallet, Mr., on the surface of the Earth, 

l:JOn., l;j5n. 
Man, power of, 1 
Marius Simon, his observations of the 

great nebula in Androni'da, -i'V) n. 
Mars, the first of tht» exterior ])lanets, 
175 ; its movement round the Sun, 
175, 17(5; its orljit and phases, 170, 177, 
178; in opposition, 17(J; its j^ibbous 
appearance, 177 : its distance from 
tbeKarth, ib.; its rate of motion, 178 ; 
its apparent and real diameters, ib. ; 
its surface, 170; its mass, ii).: its phy- 
sical constitution, ib. ; its reddish ap- 
pearance, ib. ; its snow-z<»nes, 171), 
182 ; its rotation and atmosphere, 
180 ; theories as to its colour, 181, 
182 ; its temperature and meteoro- 
logy, 1H3, 184; its days, years, and 
axis of rotation, 184, lS5 ; its seasons, 
185 ; its form, density, and mass, ib. ; 
its force of gravity, ib. 
Maskclyne, Dr., his classification of 

meteorites, 172 
Mass of planets, 05, 185, 202, 209, 380; 

of the Sun. 203, a«0 
Massilia, 188 

Mauperluis, on the effect of a possible 

contact of a comet with the Earth, 

259, 200 : his hypothesis that all suns 

are not sphtres, 3()H n. 

Maximiliana, 188, isi) 

Maxwell, J. <\, on the nature of the 

rings of Saturn. 210 
Mayer. M., 9,s, H-> n. 
Mean level of the sea, 3^7 
Mean time, 00 
Measurement of distances of inaccessible 

objects, 400, et seq. 
Mercury, transits of, 25 : the nearest 
planet to the Sun, 55 ; considered by 
the ancients to be two distinct stars, 
ib. ; its Hpparent movement, ib. ; its 
phases, 50 ; length of its revolution 
roimd ihe Sun, 58 ; its elliptic 
orbit, ib. : its distance from the 
Sun and Earth, ib. ; its velocity, ib. ; 
its form and its dimensions, 58, 
59 ; its transit across the Sun's disk, 
50, 60 ; its intensity of light and heat, 



61 ; its elonjjat'^d orbit, ib. ; its atmo- 
sphere. 01. 02 ; length of its day and 
night, 02, 03 ; its seasons and climate, 
03 ; its equatorial belts, 04 ; its moun- 
tains and volcanoes, 04, (>5 ; its mnss 
and density,05 ; force of its gravity, ib. 
Meridian, 05 n. 

Mexico, extensive crevasse in, 135 n. 
Merz, excellence of tho astronomical 
instruments manufactured at^ 400, 
410 
Meteoric rings, the, 105-175 
Meteoric iron, masses of, 173 
Meteor*:, their position in the solar 
system, 8 ; sponuiic, 104 (see Shooting 
stars); luminous (see Boliiles), 171 
Meteorites, 8 ; theory as to their func- 
tion in tlie continuance of solar heat, 
52 n.; clas-^ification of, 172 ; microsco- 
pical examination of, and result. 172, 
173; collection of, in museums, 173, 
174 
Micrometers, 11, 405, 423 
Milky Way, its general aspect, 2, 3, 273, 
317,322,327; charts "-f, 317; its course 
through the northern and southern 
constellations, 322-327, 304 ; its re- 
solvability into stars and star-clusters, 
328; some portions of it unfathom- 
able, ib. ; the position of the solar 
system in it, 3, 304, 305; its dimen- 
sions, 366 
Miller and Huggins, their labours in 
spectrum analysis, 331. See Hug- 
gins 
Mimas, 213. 220 

Mira Ceti (• Ceti), 285 ; periodical varia- 
tion in its brilliancy, 300, 307 
Mirrors, 410 ; Herschel's, ib, ; Fou- 

cault's, 413 
Mitscherlich, M., his experimentfl on 
the metallic vapours on the sular sur- 
face, 40, 41 n. 
Moon, its phases, 100, 110, 11 1, 113, 1 15, 
140; its movement round the Earth. 
114; lengihoflunntion,ib.: its distance 
from the Earth, 110, 300-308; its tli- 
mensiona, 117, 118; its angulnr dia- 
meter, 117. 118; its rotation, 120; its 
aspect to the naked eye, 121 ; its niaria, 
or seas, l'.^2, 125 ; its nir)untains and 
mountain chains, 125, 120-120; vol- 
canic character of its mountains, l5?0, 
127; its walled plains and craters, 
131-134; ii.s luminous bands, 132; 
its rilles, 132. 135 ; absence of air and 
water on its surface, 130 ; the presence 
of an atmosphere doubtful, 130, 137; its 
past history, 141 ; hypothesis of its hav- 
ing passed through a glacial epoch, 141 , 
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142; its climate, 142, 143; its days, 
nights, and seasons, 143, 11^ ; its ii- 
bration, 143, 144; extent of the vi. 
sible and invisible portions of it, 144 ; 
question as to the existence of living 
and organised beings on its surface, 
144 ; the Earth as seen from it, 145 ; 
path of its shadow on the Earth, 152, 
153 ; its effects on tides, 388 

Moons, number of, revolving round the 
principal planets, 7 

Mountains, lunar, 120, 131 

Movement the common law of all bodies, 
204 

Mural circles, 410 

Nadir, 388 

Nasmyth, Mr., his comparison of the 
pores in the surface of the Sun to 
willow-leaves, 33 ; his drawings of the 
mountains of the Moon, 127, 128 ; on 
the luminous bands, 132 

Navigators, utility to, of the calculations 
of occultations of stars, 104 

Neap.tides, 386 

Nebulip, 3, 230 n., 316 ; their vast num- 
ber, 333 ; their distribution in the starry 
vault, 334 ; their forms : circular, ellip- 
tical, and annular, 335, 336 ; conical or 
cometan', 337; spiral, 339, lUO; of irre- 
gular form, 342 ; Dumb-bell, 343, 344, 
345 ; planetary, 353-350 ; intensity of 
their light, 353 ; their physical consti- 
tution, 350-363 ; spectroscopic obser- 
vations of, 362; are said to be enor- 
mous gaseous systems, 363 

Nebulffi, double, 350, 357 

Nebulffi, multiple, 356, 357; in the 
Great Magellanic Cloud, 357 

Nebulous stars, 354, 355 

Neptune, history of its discoveiy, 232 ; 
its orbit and velocity, 233; its dis- 
tance from the Earth, ib.; its ap- 
parent and real dimensions, ib.; its 
satellite, 234 ; its volume, density, and 
force of gravity, ib. 

NewtoD, Mr., researches into the num- 
ber of meteors, 100 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his theory of gravita- 
tion, 378, 370, 380, 384 

Newtonian reflector, 410 

Noble, Capt., sun-spot with facule, 
32 

Nodes, ascending and descending, 149 

Northern Corona, 281 

Nubecula, Mi^jor and Minor. See Ma- 
gellanic Clouds. 

Nucleus of comets, 236; of the Sun, 24, 
36 

Nutation, 362 ; effect of, 883, 384 



Oberon, 231 

Object-glass, 408 

Observatories, their in «:t rumen ts, 407 

Occultations of stars, 1G4 

01ber8,Dr., discovers Pallas and Vesta, 1 87 

Olbers' comet. 251 

Ophiuchus, 281 

Opposition, 103, 177, 100, 200, 3bG 

Orbits of planets, 8, 9, et pansim 

Orion, 277, 280; trapezium of, 200 ; 5ir 
Ononis an eligible test - star for ob- 
servers, 417. c Ononis, spectrum of» 
331; I Ononis, great nebula in, 3, 33J 
n., 350, 351, 418 

Oval nebulie, 835 

Pallas, 187, 101 

Parabola, 240 

Parallax of the Sun, how determined, 
307 ; of the stars, 405 

Paris Observatory, 410, 421 

Pastorff, M. , on sun-spots, 20, 30 

Pegasus, spiral nebula in, 341. fi Pegnni, 
spectrum of, 331 

Penumbra, 24. 33, 37, 147, ICl, IQl 

Perigee of Moon, 115 

PeriheUon, 61 n., 66, 178 

Perseus, 278; nebulain,354,362. y Per. 
sei, the radiant point of the meteoR> 
in August, 160, 167 

Perturbations of planets, 232, 384 

Peters, M., on the identity of the orbit of 
the meteors with that of Tempel's co- 
met, 169, 170; on the parallax of stars, 
291 n. ; on the orbit of the unknown 
satellite of Sirius. 302 

Petit, M. 38 n., 172 

Phillips, Prof., on faculn in the Sun*s 
surface, 31 ; on the height of the pe> 
numbra, 38 n. ; on the possible snow- 
zones in Yenns, 74 ; on the meteoro- 
logy of Mars, 184 

Photography, solar, 32; results from, 
in tlie observation of eclipses, 59, 
40; lunar, 117 

Photosphere, 36 

Piazzi, his discovery of Ceres, 187 

Pierce, on the rings of Saturn, 216 

'Pilgrim,' the temporary star of 1572» 
311 

Pisces, planetaiy nebula in, 353 ; con- 
stellation in. 364 

Plane-curve, 373 

Plane of the ecliptic, 9, 382 ; of the 
Moon's orbit, 150 

Planets, movements of, 4, 5, 54, 230; 
their velocity, 5; their number, 7; 
their division into smaller, larger, mi- 
nor, 7, 186; form, 8; direction of move- 
mentB of rotation and revolution, ib. : 
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inclination of the planes of their 
orbits, ; diversities of their condi- 
tion, 108; occultations of, 164; ex- 
terior or superior, and inferior, 170 ; 
telescopic, 180; nltra-zodiacal,'188 n.; 
elements of their orbits, 874, 375; 
Laplace's theory respecting 302-3i>G 

Planetary perturbations, lav of, 282, 

384 
Planetary system. See Solar System. 

Plateau, M., physical experiments by, 
894, 395 n. 

Pleiades, 279; supposed to be the centre 
of the movement of the solar system, 
297; a star-group, 814; number of 
stars visible in it to the naked eye, 
314,315; names of the principal stars, 
815; called by the ancients Hespe- 
rides and Atlantides, 315 n. 

Pole-star, 27G, 277 ; how affected by the 
precession of the equinoxes, 882 ; not 
always the same star, ib. 

Polaris, its distance iVom the Earth, 202 ; 
its velocity through space, 205 

Polarisation of light, 41 

Polariscope, 88 n. 

PoUux.271 

Polyhymnia, orbit of, 241 

Pons'ii comet, 248 

Pores, or luminous masses on the sur- 
face of the Sun, 82 

Ponlin, M., on fringes of light in solar 
eclipses, 160 n. 

Prsesepe, 315 

Ifecession of the equinoxes, 382 

l*rimitive state of the planets, 197, 304 

l^rism, its teachings as to the nature of 
a beam of light, 329 

Proctor, B. A., on the day of Mars, 184 n . ; 
on the inclination of the axis of Sa- 
turn's orbit,210; hypothesLHof the con- 
stitution of the mass of Saturn, 216 ; 
on the frequent occurrence of eclipses 
in Saturn, 224, 225; on the condi- 
tions of habitability of Setnm, 225 ; 
on recent measurements of stars, 292 : 
Ilia views of star-drift confirmed by 
the spectrum, 298; on the present 
state of hidereal astronomy, 367, 36b 
Insertions and annotations, passim 

Procyon. 271, 281 

J'l'ominences visible without there being 
a solar eclipse, 40-49; seen dnrin«^ 
solar eclipses, 155, 1 50 ; their shape 
nnd height, 156 

Ptolemy, crater of, 129 

Qundratui^es, tides of the, 3^0 
Iladiant points of the meteors, 100-108 



Radii vectores, 373 

Ram, the, 279 

Ra^-s, 329 

Reflectors, 278, 407, 410-114 

Rdfhustion, 168 « 

Refractors, 273, 407. 408 : Alvan Clark's, 
409 ; Cooke and Sons', ib. 

Regulns, 271 

Respighi, results of his researches into 
the nature of solar prominences, 48 

Retrograde movement of comets. 241 

Revolution, movement of, in bodies con- 
stituting the solar system, 8, !) 

Rhea, 221 

Rigel, 271 ; visibility ofcompanionof,4 17 

Rifles, 130, 184, 185 

Rice-grains, 32 

Rings of Saturn, their discovery, 218; 
explanation of the theory of, ib. ; tho 
division of tlie, 218, 216 ; their dimen- 
sions, 216 ; hypotheses as to their con- 
stitution, 218, 219, 894; their disap- 
pearance, 220; eclipses caused bv, 221, 
225, 804, 895 

Roscoe, Prof., on the variations of in - 
tensity of the ^un's chemical rays, 50 

Rosse, Lord, his magnificent telescope, 
370. 418; its revelations in nebular 
asironomv. 8.16, 887, 839, 340, 341, 
815,940.854,855 

Rotation of bodies constituting the solar 
system, 8, 9 

Sabine, Mtgor-General, his researches 
into terrestrial magnetism, 52 

Satellites, Or tertiary bodies, theory as 
to their origin, 394. See Moons, and 
planet«(. 

Saturn, its unique planetary appearance, 
207; its distance from the San and 
Earth, 208 ; its ellipticity, 208, 209 ; 
its velocity, ib. ; its mass and volume, 
209, 210; its movements of rotation 
and revolution, 210 ; its days, night8, 
and Koasons, 210, 211, 212; its rings 
and their rotation, 211,218 ; its lumi- 
nous points, 219 ; its satellites, 220, 
220 ; celestial phenomena OS seen from, 
222, 228; its atmosphere, *422 ; its 
frequent eclipses, 224, 225 

Schiaparelli, AI., on the identity of the 
orbit of meteors with that of Teni pel's 
comet, 168, 100 

Schmidt, Dr., his labours in lunar as- 
tronomy, 185 n., 140 n.; on the tele- 
soopin appearance of a luminous me- 
teor, 172 

Schroter, his measurement of a sun. 
8pot, *Mi ; on the crescent of Mercury, 
64, 05 ; ou the time of rotation of 

F V 
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Vonus, 70 n.; on ihc craters of tlie 
Moon, 1:)5 n. 

Schwabe, of Dessau, on the connexion 
between terrestrial magnetism and 
8on>spotK, 1P„02 

Scorpio, '-i^l ; star- cluster in, 321 

Sea, density uf, 30 1 

Seasont, 105 

Secchi, Father, his spectroscopioal in- 
vestigations into the nature of sun- 
spots, 42, 51 ; on the companion of 
Sirius, 302 ; on the change of form of 
the great nebula in Orion, 350 

Serpent, the, 281 

Shooting-stars, theories as to their cos- 
mical nature, 104, 160, 107; numbers 
of, variable ficcording to time of year, 
164, 105 ; why called * St. Lawrence's 
tears,' 105; remarkable displays of 
them, l(t5, 160 : their brilliancy and 

. colour, 100 ; their radiant points, 100, 
107; the period of their orbit, lOH, 
160; th«?ir orbit identified wiUi that of 
Tempers comet, 100; their heights, 
time of flight, velocity, and weight, 1 70 

Sidereal astronomy, present btate of, 367, 
308 

Sidereal chromatics, 303, ,304 

Sidereal hour and day, 05 

Sidereal revolution, 58 n. 

Sidereal system, variety of its structure, 
368 

Sirius, 269, 271,292.203, 295 ; discovery 
of a satellite of, 302 ; changes in its 
colour, 305 

Smyth, Admiral, 74, 128, 257. 417 

Sobieski's shield, nebula in, 345 

Solar atmosphere, metallic vapom's with 
which it is charged, 40 

Solar currents and cyclones, 38, 42, 
43 

Solar eclipses, totnl,partial,and annular, 
1 50 ; when visible and when invisible, 
at certain places, 150, 151 ; of July 18, 
1 800, 1 53 ; importance to the astrono- 
mers of total, 154, 155; Daily's beads, 
155; corona, 150; prominences,150,l57; 
colour of terrestrial objects during, 
157; their influence on animals and 
vegetables, 157-100 

Solar heat, intensity of, 14, 51, 52 ; in 
what manner affect«d by sun-spots, 
52 ; theory as to its permanence, ib. 

Solar light, theories respecting, 14, 51 

Solar parallax, 14 u., 309-405 

Solar prominences observed during 
eclipses, 40-48 ; spectroscopic analysis 
of, 47 ; visibility of, without there be- 
ing an eclipse, 47 

Solar spectrnro, -18 



Solar spots, variations in their nnmlier, 
form, and relative position, 10-20; 
observers of, 19; prove the move- 
ment of rotation of the Sun, 23, 24; 
their umbras and pcnumbre, 24, 25 ; 
their luminous bridges, 25 ; their di- 
mensions, 20; their proper motion, 20, 
43, 44; changes in their form, 30, 43; 
explanation of, by Wilson, 36, 37 

Solar system, its structure, 4; move- 
ment through space, 5, 205, 2:)0; 
bodies constituting the, 7, 8; move> 
ments of rotation and revolution, 8 : 
laws governing the, 03 ; general sur- 
vey of, 202, 203 ; point to wliich it is 
travelling through space, 290, 207; 
Laplace's theory of the origin of, 303 ; 
originally a nebula, 394 

Solar tidesi^ 38U, 390 

Solar time, 05, 90 

Solstices, 105, 380 

Sound, rate at which it travels, 15, 10 

Soutliem Cross, 2S7; star-cluster in, 
322 

Southern zone, constellations in t}ie,2H>, 
287 

Spectroscope, experiments with the, 40 

Spectrum analysLs.its teachings as to the 
physical constitution of the Sun, 
planets, and nebulse, 40, 320-332 

Speculum, 408 

Spencer, H. his hypothesis of the physical 
constitution of the Sun, 42, 44, 45 

Spica, 271, 281 

Spider 'wires,' 420 

Spiral nebulie, 330-341 

Spring, 105 

Spring- tides, 3g5 

Star -clusters, glA)ular and spherical 
form of, 318; immense number of 
stars contained in them, 318-322 

Star-groups, 314-317 

Stars, their glory and beauty, 2; their 
distribution in the Armament, ib. ; 
Hxed (so called), 4, 209 ; wandering, 
4, 209 ; clusters of, 4 ; falling or shoot- 
ing, 8, 104; occultation of, 104; their 
scintillation, 208; tlie dimensions of 
their diameters not appreciable, 209 ; 
how distinguished from planets, ib. ; 
degrees of their brightness, 260, 270 ; 
apparent flzity of their relative dis- 
tances,269; their division into magni- 
tudes, 270; number of, visible to the 
naked eye, 271 : approximate number 
of, visible by telescopes, 273 : are suns 
and centi'es of systems, 290, 293 ; 
their distances from the Earth, 1^9 ; 
are not immovable in space, 294; 
measure of their proper motions, 294, 
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205; change in colour, AC^b; their 
chemical oonstitutioD, .'W^^-iJ^l 

Stars, double or biiian*, 2()H-:W1 ; mul- 
tiple, 302. 30:1; coloured. 30:3-:JO<i ; 
variable, 300-310; tcmporar}', new, 
and lost, 310-:U3 

Stellar parallax, 405 

Stewart, B., hi« hypothesis as to the vari- 
ation of brilliancy in stars, .Jus. Note 
by, 44 

Stone, E. J., observations of Mars, 1:2 n. 

Stratification, presence of. in the lunar 
mountaios, 1*^0 

Struve, O., his researches in Uranus, 
228 ; on the parallax of stars, '^01 n.: 
on the changes in the nebula of 
Orion, 350 

Struve, F., on the colours of tlie double 
and multiple stui's. 304; on tiie motion 
of double stars round an axis of rota- 
tion, 300 

Sturm, J. C, his comet of IGSO, t23'J 

Summer, 105 

Sun, the, a star in the Milky Wny, 3 ; 
the centre and som*cf of the solar 
Rystem, 7, 10, 53, 54, 55; hodics re- 
volving round it, 7, 8; its t'orm, 11; 
intensity of its liglit and heat. 11, 50, 
51 ; its apparent dimensions, ]!i, 18 ; 
its distance from the Earth, 14, 10 ; 
its surface and volume, JNt, 17; its 
weight, 18 ; observations of its sur- 
face, lU: its spots (see Soiar sptits) : 
10-34 ; its movement of i*otation and 
revolution, 22 ; theories as to the con- 
stitution of its smiace, 23, 30, 50 ; its 
ciurrents, 23, 2 A ; laculii', 32 ; poros, 
32, 33 ; prominences seen during 
eclipses of, 43,40; its chromosphere, 
47; intensity' of its light and its 
habitahility, 52; its distances calcu- 
lated from obser\'ati<)ns of transits of 
Venus, 72 ; 'comparative dimensions 
of it, Uie planets, and their satellites, 
2G3 ; its mass, 2«3, 37H ; elements in 
the, 331 n. ; hypothesis ns to its pri- 
mitive state, 303 

Sunbeam, anfdy^is of, 320 

Syzygies, tides of the, I4il, 3*^(; 

Tails of comets, 23(5, 23a, 201 

Taiunsy nebula in, 345, 301 

Telescopes, 1 1. 213, 270, 273 : their illu- 
minating and magnifying powers, 407- 
400 ; test-stars for trying the powers 
of, 414. 415,418 ; directions for u^ing, 
418, 410 

Tempers comet, its orbit identified with 
that of the meteors, 100; its elements, 
251 



Temperate zone, 1 07 

Temperature of tlie Earth's strata, 31 

Temporai7 star of KHU, 312 

Tennant, M^jor, on the eclipse of Au- 
gust ISOJ^, 40 ; his photogniphic views 
of the sun's corona, 50 

Tenninntor, 02, 125 

Terresti'ial magnetism, 10, 51, 52 

Test-stai-s for telescopes, 415, 418 

Tethys, 220 

Theodolite. 39(J 

Thomson, Prof., on the permanence of 
• the solai* heat, 52 

Tides, produced by the law of jrravirQ- 
tion, 384-3iJl ; their ine<]uality in 
different seas and o<>eans, 3^7 

Titania. 231 

Titius, hisformulnp as to the distonce of 
planets, 180, 187 

Toi-rid zone, 107 

TAucan, star-cluster in, 320, 321, 35!) 

Transit instruments, 410, 420 

Transits of Venus of 1701 and 17(50, the 
Sun's parallax deduced from, 73; of 
1874 and 1S82, 400, 402, 403 

Triangulation, method of, to dotennine 
distances, 403 n. 

Twilight, 00 

Twins, 273 ; stnr-clustor in, 320 (frontis- 
piece) 

Umbra, lunar, 140, 101 

Umbra? in sun-spots, 24 

rmbriel,;23l 

I'niverse, the, structure of, 2, 3 ; its in- 
finity, 3, 203, 304-:)({H 

Uranus, its discovery by Sir W. Her- 
soM, 185, 227 ; its elliptical orbit, 
and time of revolution round the 
Sun, 228 ; its distanoe from the Sun 
and Earth, ib. ; its apparent and 
real dimensi<ins, ib. ; its satellites, 
S n., 220, 230 ; its mass, density, nnd 
force of gra%'ity, 231 ; obsenations 
of its perturbations lead to th»j dis- 
covery of Nc'ptune, 232 

Ui'sa Major, planetan* nebula in, 353. 
t 1 'rsa? Majoris, its distance from the 
Earth, 202 ; I Ursoe ^lajoris, 3(J0 

Vepa in Lyra, intensity of its ligbt, 10, 
271, 283'; its distance from the Earth, 
292; its velocity, 205 

Velocity of the fall of heavy bodies, 
381 

Vonus, its circular orbit, 00; its dis- 
tance from the Sun and Earth. 00, 
«JK ; its apparent ond ronl movement's, 
ib.; names given to it by the unrirnts, 
(i7 ; its synodic and sidereal revolu- 
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tion, ib.; iU velocity, ib. ; its si/e, 
68 ; the period of its roution, 70 ; 
its surface, 71; its mountains, ib. ; 
its atmosphere^ 72 ; its days and 
nights, ib. ; its transits, ib. ; its sea- 
sons and plimates, 7'^, 73 ; its mass, 
73: its furce of gra>ity, 73, 74; its 

t possible possession of* a moon, 74; 
its transits utilised in ascertaining the 
solar parallax, 400-403 

Vernal equinox, 380 

Vesta, 187, 18{I, 100 

Virgo, spiral nebula in, 340 ; nebuloe in, 
350. 9rVirginis,300 

Volcanoes a proof of the Earth's primi- 
tive incandescent state, 303 

Wandering stars. See Planets 

Webb, T. W., on the snow-zones in 
Venus, 74; his labours in lunar a^- 
tronomy, 1:29, 140 ; on the positions 
of the belU of Jupiter, 203. Notes 
by, 120, 120, 132, 130, 137, 138, 
142 

Westphal's comet, 248 

Weight of Sun and plancti;, how ob- 
tained, 370 

Whale, the, 280 

Willow-leaves, 32 



Wilson, A., his theory as to the physical 

constitution of the Sun, 30 
Winnecke's comet, 248 
Winter, 105 
Wolf, Dr., of Zurich, on sun-spots, 19 ; 

on the connexion between sun-spots 

and terrestrial magnetism, ^2 
Wollaston, Dr., on the light of the Sod, 

1 ]; a singular appearance of a sun-spot, 

;)0 ; on the comparative brightness of 

the Sun and Moon, 51 
Wray, T., his Saturnian researches, 214, 

216, 218 

Years, length of, 98, 90; tropical, 381, 
382; sidereal, 382 

Young, Prof., on the spectroscopic ap- 
pearance of sun-spots, 42 ; on the 
spectrum of the sun's prominenoes, 
47, 49 

Zaeh, Baron de, his elements of a sup- 
pofeed planet between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, 187 

Zenith, 270, 277, 278, 388 

Zodiac U 242 

Zodiacfd light, 74<-eo, 224, 247 n. 

ZOIlny, Dr., researches into the nature 
of die solar prominences, 4H 
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